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The following train of reasoning appeared originally in se¬ 
veral successive numbers of the Edinburgh Correspondent 
Newspaper , and was so fortunate, even in that imperfect form, 
as to obtain the most fattering notice of the Mercantile GentU- 
mcn engaged in opposing the renewal of the East India Com¬ 
pany's charter. This circumstance induced the author to 
give his papers a hasty revisal , and to submit them to the 
public , in a shape better calculated to make a lasting impres¬ 
sion on the great question , of which he had undertaken the 
examination. In the present work , he has endeavoured to. 
give such a view of the several points connected with the- 
Company's monopoly , as the very limited period prescribed, t*. 
him, by the object of the publication y v n uld permit. 




QUESTION* &c 


rj A 

1 he affairs of British India, which have so long 
been involved in impenetrable mystery, seem now 
destined to meet the deliberate investigation of the 
legislature and the country. The steady and en¬ 
lightened zeal in the cause of commercial freedom, 
by which the merchants of Great Britain are dis¬ 
tinguished, has been most laudably devoted to¬ 
wards securing such a full and liberal discussion of 
the questions connected with our Indian commer¬ 
cial policy, as cannot fail to add greatly to our 
stock of commercial and political knowledge. What¬ 
ever may be the ultimate decision of the legislature 
on the measures about to be submitted to its con¬ 
sideration. 


A 



The correspondence betwixt the present Lord 
Melville, then president of the board of controul, 
and Messrs. Parry and Grant, of the East India 
Company, relative to the conditions on which + he 
company might expect the support of government 
for the renewal of their charter, which terminates in 
March 1814, has very naturally inspired the mercan¬ 
tile gentlemen with the highest confidence as to the 
ultimate triumph of their cause. The first branch 

»i * 

of this correspondence embraces a variety of topics 
connected with the affairs of India, together 
with some suggestions on the part of the company 
as to the contributions to be expected from govern¬ 
ment, towards providing for the extraordinary In¬ 
dian expenditure which may be required in the nen 
posture of European affairs. On several of these 
topics a very marked difference of opinion appears at 
the date of the correspondence to have subsisted be¬ 
twixt government and the company, which Lord 
Melville expresses without reserve or hesitation. 
His letter is closed, however, by two propositions, in 
reference to the renewal of the charter, which the 
gentlemen acting for the company have justly deem¬ 
ed of the highest importance—-the opening of the 
trade with the countries comprehended in the com¬ 
pany's charter to all classes of British subjects, in 
vessels fitted out or freighted by themselves; and a 
change in the military system of India, which will 
abolish tiie invidious distinctions now recognised 
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between the British and native troops. The 
directors were at no loss to comprehend the im¬ 
port of Lord Melville’s first proposition; they 
rightly understood it to express the determination of 
government, that the trade to India should be 
thrown open, and, of course, that the commercial 
monopoly of their constituents should be sub¬ 
stantially abolished. Under this impression, they 
prepared and transmitted a grave and elaborate re¬ 
monstrance against so alarming an innovation, 
from which they anticipate nothing but disappoint¬ 
ment and ruin to the private adventurers, together 
with the subversion of the company’s establishment 
and of the British dominion in India. In examining 
the arguments of the directors against a free trade, 
and the pretensions which they so arrogantly make to 
an exclusive capacity for conducting the affairs of ♦ 
British India, an endless variety of topics natural¬ 
ly suggest themselves. If the author, however, 
shall succeed in establishing against the company 
the following propositions, he humbly presumes, 
that no rational doubt can any longer be entertain- 

V 

ed as to the expediency of legislative interference 
for the unqualified abolition of the monopoly. 

1st, That the exclusive privilege of trading with 
India, and the other countries included in the com¬ 
pany’s charter, is utterly incompatible with the 

a 2 
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most liberal and enlightened views of political eco¬ 
nomy, and equally prejudicial to the interests of the 
mother country and the colonies. 

*- 

2d, That the whole history of the East India 
Company’s transactions bears the most convincing 
testimony to the soundness of the general argu¬ 
ment; and that in no shape has the establish¬ 
ment of the monopoly proved beneficial either to 
the proprietors or to the country. 

3d, That the objections made by the company 
to a free trade are quite puerile and unsatisfactory, 
and that no possible danger could result from such 
an innovation in the old system as would bestow on 
the private trader even the most unlimited freedom 
of trade and intercourse with India and the other 
countries now embraced by the monopoly. 

k, That should the company refuse its acquies¬ 
cence in so wise and salutary an arrangement, there 
would be but little difficulty in the direct assump¬ 
tion of the government of India by the crown ; an 
event which it is to be hoped would place the free 
trade on a sure and pennanent basis. But before 
proceeding to the illustration of these propositions, 
a few remarks of a more general and preliminary 
nature must be premised. 



Tub first thing which strikes an inquirer into 
the merits of our Indian policy, is the strange and 
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mysterious style in which most persons are accus- 
toifted to speak and to write upon the subject, as if, 
when examining any question relative to India, 
there existed a plain and indisputable necessity for 
laying aside all the received principles of commer¬ 
cial and political science, and for abandoning even 
the most familiar maxims of common sense and 
sound reasoning. The affairs of India, we are told 
by those who profess to be particularly conversant 
in them, are quite different from the affairs of all 
other countries, and must be regulated by a separate 
and distinct set of maxims, which are known only 
to a few who are profoundly skilled in the endless 
details of this most complicated subject. There 
is something, it is pretended, in the climate of 
/Vsia—in the physical constitution of the eastern 
iiations, as well as in their laws, manners, and reli¬ 
gion, which must for ever baffle those European 
politicians who may presume to interfere in the 
legislation of the Asiatics. We are told to look 
for the aid which is to supply the defects of our or¬ 
dinary notions in the intelligence and wisdom of 
the laborious persons, who have industriously heap¬ 
ed together, for the edification of Europe, all the- 
rubbish of Hindoo literature, and on whose testi¬ 
mony, in such a case, there must always rest the 
strongest suspicion, on account of the dangerous 
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bias which their opinions must have received from 
the influence of the power to which they owe their 
being and reputation. It is quite amusing to ob¬ 
serve the influence which these flimsy pretensions 
exert, even over men of strong understandings, 
when they come to treat of the affairs of India. So 
successful, indeed, have the politicians, who are 
supposed to have a peculiar and official knowledge 
of Indian affairs, been in imposing this singular de¬ 
lusion on the public, that even the statesmen to 
whom we are accustomed, on all other subjects, to 
listen with acquiescence and respect, are heard with 
the most scrupulous and unaccountable distrust, 
when they come to deliver their sentiments on the 
complicated and hitherto mysterious subject of In¬ 
dian policy. 

It may be asked, why we should not, without 
the slightest hesitation, apply to our Indian policy 
precisely the same maxims which, in all other af¬ 
fairs, are deemed a sure test of right and wrong in 
legislation; and why we should refuse, in this in¬ 
stance, to pay our customary deference to those 
names whose authority i< in all other cases admit¬ 
ted without reluctance? We know very well in¬ 
deed that the climate of India differs very much 
from that of England,—that the Hindoos are a far 
more indolent race than the English,—that their 
haws, habits, and religion, are materially different: 
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and yet it is not easy to discover how all this should 
establish such a wonderful distinction, as to render 
every scheme of policy which would be applauded 
in cEurope, wholly inapplicable to the condition of 
Ilindostan. As no man of sense can ever be 
brought to believe in any permanent or material 
difference betwixt the great features, moral and in¬ 
tellectual, of the Asiatic and European characters, 
we may therefore, with entire safety, reject a dis¬ 
tinction which is brought forward only to serve as a 
support to some weak or foolish argument, or an auxi¬ 
liary to an interested and selfish plan of policy and 
legislation; and it may be safely and confidently 
affirmed, that in Asia, as well as in Europe, that is 
the best system of government which most effectually 
promotes the great ends of liberty and protection to its 
subjects, at the least possible expence of their lives 
and fortunes ; and that the best plan of commercial 
intercourse for India, as well as for England, is that 
which ensures the perfect freedom of individual in¬ 
dustry, while it oilers the most splendid rewards 
to the successful exertion of individual talent, and 
the most promising hopes to the fortunate issue oi 
individual enterprise and speculation. Il is impos¬ 
sible to believe, that there is any thing either in the 
climate of Asia, or in the condition of its inhabitants, 
which should prescribe a system of government for 
them materially different in its principles from thos*. 
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which are recognized in Europe ; or that an upright 
and vigorous administration of justice, a powerful 
establishment for defence, a system of prudent eco¬ 
nomy on the part of the administration, and a free 
and unrestrained intercourse of trade, should be at 
all of an equivocal or dangerous influence in modi¬ 
fying the character of the Hindoos, and in carry¬ 
ing their country to the highest pitch of opulence 
and power, which is compatible with its circum¬ 
stances and resources^ If the author be wrong in 
this general position, which shall be assumed as 
unquestionable in all the subsequent discussions, he 
must fairly acknowledge, that amid all the extra¬ 
vagancies which he has heard and read upon the 
subject, he lias been unable to discover any thing 
sufficient to shake his settled and deliberate convic¬ 
tion. 


It is scarcely necessary therefore to mention, 
that there are but few principles of a policy purely 
Indian, which may be applied in the course of the 
present investigation—and that in spite of all the 
clamour, which will naturally enough be raised by 
the zeal of an interested faction, the whole ques¬ 
tion must be brought to issue on the hypothesis that 
such a book as the Wealth of Nations really con¬ 
tains principles which do not altogethc r lose their 
force when applied to the affairs of India. In spite 
of all the sophistry and declamation which the Q ' - 
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tors of Leadenhall-street can bring into play on the 
subject of their powers and privileges, the leading 
doctrines of moral and political science possess 
a significance and application wherever men are 
found,—an application whose limits are confined, 
only by those of human society! , . ■ 

1st, In conformity, therefore, with the above prin¬ 
ciples, it must be pronounced a most absurd and 
preposterous thing, that an association of merchants 
should be vested with the sovereignty of an empire, 
far more populous and extensive than that of which 
they themselves form but a small and comparative¬ 
ly insignificant portion. The causes, in a great 
measure accidental, of this singular phenomenon 
in politics, to which neither ancient nor modern 
times can afford any thing like a parallel, are 
well known as matter of history. But whatever 
these causes may have been, it deserves always to 
be remembered, that the East India Company, 
which has no higher rank than what belongs to the 
greatest mercantile society in the world, is in the 
actual possession of one of the largest and most 
fertile of empires, and enjoys at present the full 
and unqualified monopoly of a trade, which, esti¬ 
mating its value by the fertility of the soil, and the 
number of the people to whom it extends, ought 
to leave the trade of all other countries far behind 
it in extent and importance. ljt must be superflu- 

B 



ous to urge against such an arrangement all the ordi¬ 
nary topics of censure and reprobation—to declaim 
on the utter unfitness of such a society at once to 
play the parts of sovereign and merchant—or to 
dwell at length on the gross and striking impro¬ 
priety of bending under the yoke of such masters 
a territory of almost boundless extent and fertility. 
It must be equally superfluous to remind the reader 
that the government of the company, like that esta¬ 
blished in all the other oriental states, is a pure despo¬ 
tism *, and that under such a government there ex¬ 
ists no security for the happiness of the governed, 
except in the wisdom and benevolence of the admini¬ 
stration. It must be unnecessary also to remind him, 
that the interest in the welfare of India which may 
be expected from the proprietors and directors of 
the company, is really the most feeble and unsteady 
that can possibly be imagined ; and that, of course, 
every thing might be expected from their adminis¬ 
tration, rather than a regard to the comfort and 
happiness of their subjects. From the very nature 
of the association, The interest of individual pro¬ 
prietors must be feeble and transient, because their 
great object in connecting themselves with the so¬ 
ciety at all, is to secur.. a certain share of influence 
and patronage; the exercise of which, to the ful¬ 
lest extent, is not by any means compatible with 
a disinterested regard to the prosperity of the go¬ 
verned. It seems quite natural to expect from 
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such u government nothing but avarice, rapacity, 
and oppression towards its subjects. But all this 
is so very apparent, and has already been so fre¬ 
quently pressed on the consideration of the legisla¬ 
ture, that the topic may be safely dismissed, with¬ 
out encumbering the simple statement of it with 
further comment or reflection. 

But if the natural and apparently incurable de¬ 
fects of the company’s administration of the go¬ 
vernment of a great empire be thus apparent, the 
objections which at first view present themselves 
to the commercial monopoly by which the political 
rights of the company are fortified, seem to be in¬ 
finitely more formidable. There is no feature, per¬ 
haps, of the policy of an unenlightened age which 
is more strikingly incompatible with the fair enjoy¬ 
ment of individual rights, or the rapid progress of 
general prosperity, than this same system of mo¬ 
nopolies, and none, certainly, whose absolute in¬ 
congruity with the improved notions of an advanced 
period is more manifest and palpable. What can 
be more capricious and unjust, than the selection 
of a few favoured individuals, for the exclusive en¬ 
joyment of all the commercial benefits to be, de¬ 
rived from an intercourse with distant nations, 
while the rest of their fellow citizens, whose cha¬ 
racter and pretensions are in every respect as fa- 

\ * 4 

vourable, remain the idle and discontented specta- 

b 2 
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tors of the advantages secured to their more fortu¬ 
nate rivals? It is essential to the prosperity of 
commerce, that it should be free and unconstrain¬ 
ed ; that the adventurer should be left to the exer¬ 
cise of a dicretion the most unerring, because sup¬ 
ported by the steadiest and most powerful motives; 
and that he should receive from government the 
most ample protection for his rights, in order that 
he may be enabled to proceed without timidity or 
hesitation. But can any invasion of his rights be 
more gross and insulting than that which is accom¬ 
plished in the shape of a monopoly, excluding him 
from a participation in the profits of a great and 
lucrative trade, which opens the widest and most 
promising field for his skill and enterprise ? Every 
grant of monopoly is a gift out of the great com¬ 
mercial patrimony of the state *, and while it is the 
duty of a wise government, like a kind and affec¬ 
tionate parent, to consult the welfare of all its sub¬ 
jects, it is no wonder that much murmuring and 
discontent should be excited by a capricious pre¬ 
ference in the distribution of the common inherit¬ 
ance, which secures a large and valuable estate to 
a favourite child, while the others are calmly 
abandoned to look for support and protection to 
the unassisted efforts of their own talents, or the 
favourable events of their own fortunes. This un¬ 
generous partiality and unfair abridgment of natu¬ 
ral right, are implied, however, in every establish* 
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mcnt of commercial monopoly, and afford, inde¬ 
pendently of all other considerations, a strong in* 
ducement to the immediate discontinuance of such 
of nhem as still triumph over the good sense and 
liberality of the present age. 

It might have been deemed very superfluous in¬ 
deed, at this time of day, to have said one word on 
the subject of commercial monopolies—the narrow 
views of policy in which they have originated— 
their deadening influence on industry—and the 
heavy restraints which they impose on the progress 
of national wealth, had it not been for the strange 
tissue of reasoning which is employed by the court 
of directors, in their correspondence with Lord 
Melville. When they attempt to prove that the 
trade to British India will, from circumstances 
which are in a great measure beyond controul, ad¬ 
mit of no extension from the utmost freedom of 
private enterprize, their argument, how inaccurate 
soever, is at least guiltless of any glaring inconsist¬ 
ency with the great doctrines of political economy; 
hut when they come to defend the monopoly, on 
the ground that the competition of private adven¬ 
turers will in India enhance so much the price of 
every article, that the company will be unable to 
buy, and in Europe reduce the price so much, that 
the company will be ruined by selling—when they 
come to talk of something in the constitution of 
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the Hindoos, which will prevent them from raising 
the supply, so as to meet an increased demand for 
their commodities, and begin to state their curious 
arguments for confining the trade of India to the 
port of London, it must excite no small share of 
astonishment, that paradoxes so whimsical and ob¬ 
solete should at the present day find such advo¬ 
cates. Nothing but the unexpected appearance of 
these prejudices in such a quarter could have justi¬ 
fied a single observation on the liacknied topic of 
commercial monopolies, upon which it has been 
vainly believed that the enlightened policy of mo¬ 
dern times had indelibly fixed the character of pub¬ 
lic nuisances. 

To justify the gross invasion of the rights of the 
commercial body, which is committed in every case 
of monopoly, it would be necessary to prove that 
the scheme is attended with various and important 
advantages; that it tends to promote industry and 
opulence throughout all classes of the community; 
and gives a better am: wiser direction to capital 
than it would take without the aid of law, and the 
interference of legislative wisdom. * Even if all 
this could be plausibly maintained, there are per¬ 
sons who flight still have their scruples as to the 
equity of the principle which, for the sake of spe¬ 
culative and undefined advantages, would autho¬ 
rize so arbitrary a restraint on the common rights 



and privileges of the community. But if it can be 
proved, with the utmost certainty and precision, 
that the reverse of all that has now been stated 
is true, and that the inexpediency of such a system 
is not more manifest than its injustice, we must 
be disposed to wonder, that the most unqualified 
decision on the merits of the present question has 
not long ago been finally and irrevocably pro 
nounced. 

There is no political contrivance which, in all 
its shapes and forms, has fallen so much into dis¬ 
credit among thinking men, as this same contriv¬ 
ance of monopoly. They have zealously and suc¬ 
cessfully pursued its advocates through all their 
mazes of sophistry, and have fairly brought to light 
the intolerable evils, which are not merely inci¬ 
dental to an injudicious and impolitic scheme of 
exclusive privileges, but are inherent and essential 
to the very being of monopoly, even under the 
wisest regulations. It has been proved in a thou¬ 
sand different forms, that a trade, not supported by 
the profits which it is calculated to yield, but re¬ 
maining dependent for its continuance on extraordi¬ 
nary immunities and privileges, secured at the ex¬ 
pence of those who do not participate in itjs gains, is 
necessarily a losing trade to the public, whatever 
may be its result to the individuals by whom* it is 
conducted. It is needless to enter into any very nice 



or abstruse reasoning in support of this proposition, 
since it admits of the easiest illustration, by a refer¬ 
ence to the niost familiar principles which guide the 
conduct of individuals. No man will persist in de¬ 
voting a portion of his funds to an employment 
which does not yield him an ordinary return, with¬ 
out assistance from other sources, or the sacrifice of 
other advantages;—and it may be assumed, as a 
general proposition, which in questions of political 
economy holds true, with very few exceptions, that 
the same maxims which an individual will find pru¬ 
dent in the management of his private affairs, will 
not prove of doubtful application when applied to 
the wealth of nations. The trade, therefore, which 
requires a monopoly for its support, is in itself a 
losing trade, and can never, with any regard to the 
most obvious maxims of policy, receive the coun¬ 
tenance of the legislature, unless it be found sub¬ 
servient to higher interests, which could not in any 
other shape be so effectually consulted. 

The exclusive privileges which in days of ig¬ 
norance were allowed to fetter the internal com¬ 
merce of the European states have gradually dis¬ 
appeared; except under the most stupid and igno¬ 
rant of Ijjpropean governments, of whose imbecility 
their remains are now held to be one of the surest 
tests. But the case is not much better when, in 
place of the trade of the parent state, that of its 



colonies is subjected to the influence of exclusive 
privileges; for, independently altogether of the con¬ 
sideration, that the colonies must, in every view of 
enlightened policy, be held to be integral parts of 
the empire, there have been applied to the case of 
colonial monopolies, one or two arguments, which 
must insure conviction whenever they obtain an im¬ 
partial .hearing. 

* 

Where a monopoly of colonial trade, such as 
that of the East India Company, is established, it 
is quite obvious that one of two consequences must 
follow—either the monopolists are fully qualified to 
conduct the whole trade in the very best manner, 

t 

or they are not able to do this, and could not stand 
the competition of the private merchant. If the first 
hypothesis be admitted, then the grant of exclusive 
privileges is a very foolish and unnecessary measure; 
since the grantees are, in truth, the very persons 
into whose hands the whole trade would inevitably 
fall in the natural course of things; and the mo¬ 
nopoly can serve no other purpose than to excite 
nnirmurs among those who may he apt to entertain 
the erroneous notion, that they themselves could 
successfully compete with the monopolists, were all 
restraints withdrawn. But this hypothesis is never 
admissible in any case of monopoly; for it is so ob¬ 
viously beyond the power of humau foresight and 
wisdom to establish prospective regulations for the 
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complicated affairs of a great and increasing branch 
of trade, that the exact adaptation of the means to 
the end will never be credited by any man of com¬ 
mon understanding. There remains, therefor^, but 
one alternative, that the monopolists are, really un¬ 
fit for the most beneficial discharge of the trust re¬ 
posed in them—-that they are without the vigilance, 
capital, and talents, which are required to the best 
management of their concerns; or, in other words, 
that the affairs of their trade are necessarily and 
inevitably conducted by them, to the great loss and 
inconvenience of the public. 

Noli is it a matter of any difficulty to point out 
the precise way in which the loss is sustained by 
the country, which is unhappily led to sanction so 
preposterous an arrangement. The industry of the 
parent state can be promoted only by a demand for 
its manufactures; and this demand can be increased 
in no other way but by competition among the buy¬ 
ers. The same obvious and invariable maxims of 
political science appiy also to the case of the colony, 
whose progressive improvement in industry and opu¬ 
lence forms the only lawful object of the policy of 
the patent state. But when you grant a monopoly, 
you destroy this competition—you make the mono¬ 
polists the only buyers both at home and abroad— 
you make them also the only sellers—in short, you 
destroy, in so far as it is possible for a narrow and 



misguided policy to do so, all the great springs on 
which the prosperity of nations must for ever de¬ 
pend. 

• 

But it has also been so often proved, that many 
persons must by this time be sickened with the re¬ 
petition of the argument, that monopolies have a 
twofold operation in diminishing the sources of 
opulence—that they check industry by narrowing 
the competition of buyers, and enhance prices by 
limiting the number of sellers. Every man buys 
as cheap, and sells as dear as possible; but the 
monopolist alone is enabled to do this without ha¬ 
zard or apprehension. There exists no competition to 
restrain the unbounded avarice of his nature; and 
in the free indulgence of the most selfish of pas¬ 
sions, he is enabled, with one hand to check the 
industry of the poor, and with the other to narrow 
the enjoyments of the rich. There is but one way 
of promoting industry with effect, to increase the 
demand for its productions; and there is also but 
one way to extend consumption—-by lowering the 
price of the articles consumed. Under these two 
heads may be ranged almost every proposition in 
the science of political economy, as well as every 
rational scheme for accelerating the progress of 
opulence; and yet it is not a little singular, that 
the attainment of both of these great ends forms 
the very objection which the A East-India Company 
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are pleased to state to the abolition of their com¬ 
mercial monopoly. They complain, that private 
competition will enhance the price of Indian com¬ 
modities—that is, will encourage industry among 
the subjects of the British government in India; 
and, with perfect consistency, they complain also, 
that the same private competition will lower in the 
home market the value of Indian produce—that is, 
will greatly extend the consumption. There is 
much candour to be sure in this undisguised form 
of stating the claims of the company; because the 
legislature can be at no loss as to the character of 
the commercial advantages which are to be expect¬ 
ed from a prolongation of its privileges ; but if was 
perhaps too much for the directors to demand that 
the public should make sacrific9s of such import¬ 
ance, without the clearest evidence that the British 
power in India must perish with the dissolution of 
the company; and that the company itself must 
perish with the abolition of its commercial mono- 
pol>. 

Such is the shorr and conclusive argument a- 
gainst ail moiwallies; and as its tendency appears 
so very obvwm end n. avoidable, every person of a 
liberal •■i«d enlightened understanding must be deep¬ 
ly mortified by the necessity which renders its repeti¬ 
tion, in every possible form, incumbent on all those 
who are anxious to take a share in the present mo- 
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mentous discussion, for rescuing the trade of India 
from the degradation into which it has notoriously 

fallen under the management of the East India Com- 

% * 

patsy. The specimen which we lately had of the views 
entertained by the directors on this subject, and of 
the arguments by which they attempted to give 
them plausibility, affords a melancholy proof, that 
in the course of the ensuing contention betwixt li¬ 
berality and prejudice, it may be very unsafe to 
presume upon the general admission even of the 
most familiar principles of political science. Let it 
be remembered then, that the commercial privileges 
of the East India Company are repugnant to the 
most obvious maxims of commercial policy, and 
utterly at variance with the prosperity of England, 
as well as of India. 

What has been already stated is, with some li¬ 
mitations, true of all monopolies; even of these 
which leave scope for the enterprise and vigilance 
of the private traders of a particular province or 
state. But the argument applies with tenfold force 
to a monopoly so very narrow as to include onty a 
single commercial association, so constituted, as to 
forfeit entirely all the benefits derived from the 
powerful stimulus of private interest, and the con¬ 
trolling restraint of private inspection. Such an 
association as this, while it deprives industry of all 
the advantages derived from a free competition,. 



and sacrifices the interests of the community to the 
prejudices of a few' individuals, is so ingeniously 
contrived, as to forfeit even for the grantees all the 
commercial benefits which they might otherwise 
promise themselves from the, partiality of govern¬ 
ment. The strong stimulus of individual interest, 
and the benefits of private vigilance being lost by 
the very constitution of the society, the inference is 
no less inevitable in theory, than we have found it 
invariably justified by the event, that such an asso¬ 
ciation, with all its other privileges and immunities, 
could not, even for a single day, sustain the compe¬ 
tition of the private merchant—nay, that even when 
secured against this competition, such are the ne¬ 
gligence and waste inseparable from its plan of ad¬ 
ministration, that it cannot, with any rational pros¬ 
pect of success, hope to continue its commercial un¬ 
dertakings. How accurately these general reason¬ 
ings, which monopolists alone deride as speculative 
and visionary, have been verified in the history of 
the East India Company, and how slender has been 
its power of profiting even by the ample privileges 
showered down upon it by the careless bounty of 
the state, shall be afterwards shewn by a reference 
to documents of unquestionable authenticity. Such 
are the profusion and waste inseparable from the 
company’s mode of management—such the dila¬ 
tory and thoughtless manner in which its commer¬ 
cial affairs are conducted, that it now forms a 
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charge against the company* as un&nswefable as it 
is disgraceful, that the competition of America has 
fairly driven them out of every market into which 
arf American is permitted to enter. The dispatch 
and economy with which the Americans conduct 
their share of the trade of India, form a notorious 
contrast to the tardy and expensive manner in which 
the business of the company is managed—and al¬ 
though without either the capital or the skill which 
England could readily afford, we have the authori¬ 
ty of the proprietors themselves, at a late meet¬ 
ing, for asserting, that wherever the Americans can 
come into competition, they uniformly expel the 
company from the market. We shall afterwards 
see with what peculiar advantage, in point of gain, 
the East India Company has been enabled to con¬ 
duct its mercantile business, and shall have ah op¬ 
portunity of explaining the probable motives, which, 
in spite of almost uniform loss and disaster, still 
tempt the company to cling to the renewal of their 
charter, with all its ancient fetters on the general 
commerce of the British islands. 

To such persons as are acquainted with the pre¬ 
sent state of the East India’s Company affairs, it 
may appear quite superfluous to number among the 
evils resulting from every scheme of monopoly, the 
chance that it will not provide a capital adequate to 
the trade included in the grant of privileges, because 
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it is now unfortunately too well known that the 
company is not only without capital of any kind, 
but deeply immersed in debt, from which there is 

•i 

no prospect of its speedy extrication. But it lie- 
longs more to our present view of the subject, which 
is quite of a general nature, to remark, that the 
evils alluded to" can scarcely ever be avoided, where 
a monopoly is established, which comprehends a 
very extensive branch of trade; since there is no 
chance that the capital fixed for the company should 
ever be well adapted to the exigencies of trade, 
however small; and still less probability that an as¬ 
sociation should be formed sufficiently numerous and 
opulent to embrace all the objects of an extended 
commerce. We believe it impossible even for the wis¬ 
dom of the legislature to calculate prospectively the 
amount of the capital which may be necessary to con¬ 
duct the trade of India, while it is altogether absurd 
to suppose that an association, sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive in point of capital, should be formed so as 
completely to accomplish the commercial objects of 
the (srablishment. To suppose that all this is to be 
effected, is in fact to suppose a coincidence almost 
miraculous—to believe that the legislature, while oc¬ 
cupied in securing the objects of a company of mo¬ 
nopolists, should accidentally stumble on such an 
establishment as may include the very same capital 
which, in a state of perfect freedom, would be em¬ 
ployed in that particular branch of trade. But aH 
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this is . quite incredible—and we are, therefore, com¬ 
pelled to suppose, that in every case of monopoly, 
at least in every case where the exclusive privileges 
are* bestowed on an association like the East In¬ 
dia Company, there is the greatest risk that the 
capital of the monopolists will be found totally in¬ 
adequate for the purposes of their establishment. 
That this has been always the situation of the com¬ 
pany we have every reason to believe—that such 
has been its condition for many years we have very 
unexceptionable authority for maintaining—for we 
have the evidence of the most distinguished persons 
connected with the affairs of India. The Marquis 
Wellesley, while at the head of the company’s go. 
vernment in India, candidly declared his sentiments 
on this point to the court of directors; while the 
late Lord Melville, in terms not quite so precise per¬ 
haps, but of similar import, intimated to the company, 
that the known insufficiency of their funds prescrib¬ 
ed the partial encroachment on their privileges, 
which was determined on in the year 1800 , by the 
admission of India built ships to a share in the 
homeward trade. Were the company in its present 
circumstances to confine its trade within the bounds 
of its capital, we should have little reason, indeed, 
to dispute on this point; for it is well known, that 
what of the trade of India still remains to the com¬ 
pany is now carried on by the most destructive of 
all expedients in a mercantile point of view;—the 
* o 



borrowing of capital at such a rate of interest as the 
profits of the trade, under the company’s manage¬ 
ment, never can compensate. But the opinions to 

c 

which we have already made reference, were given 
at a period when the company w r as still believed to 
be solvent, and, of course, when as large a portion of 
capital was devoted to the trade as the nature of 
the monopoly and the circumstances of the com¬ 
pany would permit. Here, again, as on every other 
occasion, there seems to be a most striking coinci¬ 
dence between the deductions of theory and the re¬ 
sults of experience, with respect to the commercial 
affairs of the company—a coincidence which can be 
explained on no other supposition than that the 
mismanagement and imbecility which belong to the 
very constitution of the company, as a mercantile 
body, are so palpable and obvious as to preclude all 
chance of these errors, which are too often'charge¬ 
able on the inferences of theory and speculation. 
But the commercial character of the East India 
Company is ascertained by marks too unequivocal 
to admit of any mistake of this kind. And none 
of them, perhaps, is more strikingly offensive and 
revolting, than that to which allusion has now been 
made—the acknowledged inadequacy of the com¬ 
pany’s capital to embrace the trade, over which they 
would still arrogate an exclusive controul, and 
the inevitable tendency of such controul to keep 
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down the industry, manufactures, and trade of In¬ 
dia in a state of hopeless vassalage and degradation 

But there is still another circumstance connect¬ 
ed with the state of the East India Company, since 
its immense territorial acquisitions have been made 
in India, by which it is most unfavourably distin¬ 
guished from almost every other monopoly, and 
aspires to a pre-eminence over every other faulty 
and impolitic establishment The circumstance to 
which we allude is that unfortunate combination of 
the incompatible functions of merchant and sove¬ 
reign, which must for ever preclude all advances in 
commercial improvement, while it completely sinks 
the subordinate in the higher and more interesting 
character. It is surely not the least of the objec¬ 
tions, in a general point of view, which suggest 
themselves to the present constitution of the East 
India Company, that it assigns to the directors, 
different classes of functions, which cannot all of 
them be well discharged by the same persons; that, 
as sovereigns, it gives, or at least ought to give, 
them an interest in the welfare and prosperity 01 
the British dominions in India, which is necessarily 
inconsistent with their views as monbpoiists; and, 
of course, that it ensures the inadequate, partial, 
or oppressive exercise of one or other of the branches 
of that power which has been entrusted to them by 

d 2 
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the legislature.. If the, sovereign of any European - 
state had also an entire monopoly , of its foreign 
trade, what are the consequences which every man 
of common understanding would anticipate from 
so preposterous an union of different or rather op¬ 
posite characters ? would he not expect, with the 
most perfect confidence, either that the trade would 
be rendered quite subservient to the temporary and 

r 

fluctuating schemes of administration, and of course 
would sink quickly into insignificance; or that the 
paternal interest, which is natural even to the 
worst of governments, in the prosperity of its sub¬ 
jects, would be shamelessly abandoned, for the ig¬ 
noble pursuits of unlawful gain, at the hazard of 
committing the greatest oppressions on the labour¬ 
ing and industrious classes of the people ? The 
case is precisely the same with India : the company, 
as sovereigns, ought to feel an interest in extend¬ 
ing the manufactures and trade of India; but, as 
monopolists, it is clearly their business to compress 
them within the narrow limits which are found 
suitable to their own circumstances and resources. 
Even if the company had the best intentions in the 
world towards the trade of their Indian territories, 
it is quite impossible that they should be able to 
carry them.into effect so long as the monopoly re¬ 
mains untouched; and should they act on the prin¬ 
ciples, and yield to the feelings, which belong to the 
nature of their establishment, they sink the sove- 
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reign in the mohopolist, and forfeit, for the exten¬ 
sive regions under tlieir sway, the moderate chance* 
of prosperity, which are never lost, eveh tinder 
the liiost absolute of ordiriary despotism^—-To aft 
those manifest evils of a more general kind, which 
seem to be obviously inseparable froih the corii- 
mercial monopoly of the East India Company, 
let there be added the melancholy and discreditable 
ignorance on the affairs of our Indian empire, which 
pervades all classes of the people, and which is, lh 
a great measure, the result of a system that as¬ 
signs to the company the sole interest in these af¬ 
fairs, and you will form, after all, a very imperfect 
idea of the mischiefs which are fairly chargeable 
to the account of our Indian policy. Let it be re* 
membered, that few people know any thing of In¬ 
dia ; because there are but few who can expect to 
profit by that knowledge; and that the disgraceful 
ignorance which prevails on almost every topic 
connected with our Indian affairs, must multiply to 
an incredible degree the risks we must always rftn 
of losing an empire which we have hitherto hnain- 
tained, and must always continue to hold, by a 
tenure the most precarious and uncertain. Let it 
be also remembered, that the origin of the mono¬ 
poly, of which we now hear so many loud and 
merited complaints, belongs to a period of our his¬ 
tory, when the affairs of oiir bbitimerCe were little 
studied and still less understood— that the age of 
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Queen Elizabeth was not remarkable for very en¬ 
larged notions either of policy or legislation—that 
the antiquity of the establishment affords, there¬ 
fore, in the present .case, no presumption for its 
expediency; and that, while all impartial persons, 
who have at any time conscientiously hesitated on 
the general question of commercial monopolies, 

• 

have been gradually coming round to the side of 
justice and liberality, the exclusive and invidious 
privileges of the company are now scarcely ever 
mentioned without reprobation, except by the pro¬ 
prietors themselves, and a few intcresicd advocates, 
whom they have been compelled to hire for their 
justification. 

In this general and preliminary view of the 
question, it deserves also to be remarked, that the 
only argument in support of inouopoly, 10 which 
the author of “ The Wealth of Nations 1 * seems 
disposed to allow any weight—the insufficiency of 
private capital, without combination, to conduct 
the trade—is not even alluded to by the directors ; 
and even if it had, would have been triumphantly 
refuted by reference to the notorious and unpre¬ 
cedented accumulation of capital, which we owe to 
the commercial genius of the British nation. 

" * A*r * • 

The commercial monopoly of the East India 

* 

Company seems, therefore, to be at variance with' 
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all the principles of a wise policy—to be an unne¬ 
cessary, and therefore unjust, invasion of the ge¬ 
neral rights of the mercantile world—to be in its 

0 

very nature and principles alike incompatible with 
the manufacturing and mercantile interests of Eng¬ 
land as of India,—to be a source of obvious detri¬ 
ment to the nation, as the most expensive and least 
efficient mode of conducting a great branch of 
trade, which it, moreover, reduces to perfect in¬ 
significance, by narrowing the capital destined to 
its support—and to exhibit such an unnatural and 
monstrous union in the same set of individuals, of 
the mrompatible characters of merchants and so¬ 
vereigns, as implies a sure and fatal sacrifice of one 
or other of liir great ^hj/ots which it is the pur 
pose uf thi- unn ieidy establishment to accomplish. 
With all these, evils, besides, there seems to be hard¬ 
ly any mixture of good *, for the great sacrifice made 
by the public is unhappily rendered unavailable to 
any private interest of the parties, which they can 
lawfully avow ; and, although it may prove subser¬ 
vient to the views which they and their friends, en¬ 
tertain, of sharing in the power and patronage of 
India, has been found utterly inadequate to the in¬ 
crease of the lawful emoluments of their mercan¬ 
tile pursuits. In all this we have advanced nothing 
which has not been repeatedly proved by the most 
eminent writers on the science of political economy, 
and most amply verified in the experience and his¬ 
tory of the East India Company itself. For the 



mischiefs of siich a system, it may be worth while 
to inquire whether compensation has been found in 
pny part of the company’s transaction—whether 
the wisdom and virtues of that society. Whose 
members how demand, in terms so lofty, the con¬ 
tinuance of all their exclusive privileges, have been 
discoverable in any one branch of their affairs; whe¬ 
ther, in short, the company has in past times done 
any thing for England or for India, which might 
not have been as well, or better done, had the com¬ 
pany never existed. The reasoning already submitted 
would be irresistible were the company coming 
forward, for the first time, to make the demands 
Which they now press upon the government; but 
tlic case may be quite different, and some further 
inquiry may be deemed requisite before pronounc¬ 
ing a decision on its present claims, which are 
limited to the renewal of privileges long ago con¬ 
ferred. There may be much to praise in the past 
conduct of the company—much to refute every in¬ 
ference as to its character, deduced from principles 
merely speculative, as they are called—much to 
give them a strong claim on the gratitude, and even 
on the justice of the country. All this, to be sure, 

is asserted bv themselves and their advocates; and 
¥ 

in order to appreciate the import of the plea thus 
maintained against the general rights of British 
^merchants, it is necessary t& take a brief retrospect 
of the past cqnduct and fortunes of this mighty 
establishment. The result of this retrospect 
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will, it is presumed, completely establish the ab¬ 
surdity of all their pleas; and prove, to the convic¬ 
tion of every reasonable man, that but few things 
have* been well, or prosperously done, .with which 
the company has had any sort of connection; and, 
that in these instances in which their political 
schemes have been crowned with success, all that 
has been gained might with more perfect certainty 
have been anticipated from the operation of a sys¬ 
tem, in which the very existence of the company 
needed not to have been recognized. But before 
proceeding to a short account of the .past history 
and present state of the company’s affairs, it is ne¬ 
cessary to advert to some pretensions set up by 
its defenders in the course of the present con¬ 
troversy, which seem to take for granted, the 
existence of vague and undefined rights on the 
part of the company, that caunot be acknowledg¬ 
ed without imposing on the ensuing deliberations 
of the legislature certain restraints, which a little 
sophistry and artifice may readily turn against the 
just and reasonable claims Of the united body of 
British merchants. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into a very full 
investigation of the pretensions which the company 
seems disposed to make, to an exclusive right of 
dominion over the vast territories which have been 

acquired by the genius and policy of their servants, 

* 

E 
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civil and military; because this wild notion has 
been most pointedly discountenanced by Lord Mel¬ 
ville, and is*really a great deal too absurd to merit 
a serious discussion. If it were well founded, there 
would indeed be an end of the present question; 
for if the extensive empire of British India were 
in truth the absolute property of the honourable 
company of merchants, nothing could be more pre¬ 
posterous than any claim on the part of their fel¬ 
low subjects to a participation in the profits and 
emoluments which it may afford. But it may be 
safely affirmed, that this is the first time that any 
subject or class of subjects has thought of laying 
such a claim to foreign territories, whether of their 
own acquisition or not, as to render their possession 
of them independent of the paramount authority of 
the state. But if the indefinite, and rather unin¬ 
telligible language held in the correspondence, have 
any meaning at all, it must amount to this; that 
the right of the company to these boundless re¬ 
gions, is such as to preclude the interference of the 
legislature in the arrangement of their commercial 
concerns. Either all this is meant, or nothing is 
meant at all; and the argument is quite inappli¬ 
cable in a question respecting the general admis¬ 
sion of British subjects to the benefits of the In¬ 
dian trade. If the company are entitled to state 
their rights in this broad and ample form, they are 
entitled to claim, in direct terms, the absolute and 
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unqualified dominion of British India; they would 
be justified in throwing off entirely the controuling 
power of the parent state; they may begin to-mor¬ 
row/ if they choose, to exercise all the rights of so¬ 
vereignty ; and may, if they think proper, cede the 
whole empire to the enemies of Great Britain. All 
this would result immediately from their right of 
dominion, did it exist; and, therefore, it is impos¬ 
sible that it can exist. 

» 

The next pretension of the company is of a dif¬ 
ferent and more unassuming character. Besides 
the broad and palpably inadmissible claim, which 
has now been examined, another somewhat more 
modest, though perhaps not on that account less 
embarassing, has been stated at a late meet¬ 
ing of the proprietors, for a compensation to the 
company, out of the public purse, in case the legis¬ 
lature shall determine on throwing open the trade. 
Now it is not easy to comprehend the grounds of 
this claim ; but it is very easy to conceive, that its 
sly introduction may, at a crisis like the present, 
throw serious obstacles in the way of any change 
in our Indian policy. The directors, no doubt, en¬ 
tertain some well-founded apprehensions, that they 
may be speedily compelled to abandon all the pleas 
by which they would attempt a direct opposition 
to the demands of their fellow-citizens; and they 
are wise enough to perceive that they may find a 

£ 2 
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strong reserve in any argument which would ren¬ 
der a gift from the public revenue an unavoidable 
preliminary to the success of their antagonists. 
There are but two grounds on which the company 
can rest this novel claim of compensation—they 
must be prepared either to depy altogether the 
right of the legislature to interfere in the regula¬ 
tion of the trade to India—or they must undertake 
to prove, that although, according to the strict in- 
terpretation of their agreement with the public, no 
such proposition can be asserted, still they have been 
secretly and indirectly seduced into such measures 
as could have originated in nothing but a belief 
that their monopoly was still to be preserved to 
them entire and unimpaired. 

On the first of these suppositions, it must be 
needless to say a single word; for, besides that 
the whole commercial rights of the company de¬ 
pend on the terms of their charter, which it re¬ 
mains with the legislature either to renew or dis¬ 
continue, as it may deem most expedient for the 
public, the whole tenor of the correspondence 
betwixt the minister and the company, implies, 
what iutJeed could never. be doubted—the con¬ 
viction of the directors, that their constituents 
must, on the expiration of the present charter,,be 
wholly and entirely at the disposal of parliament. 
On the strict interpretation, therefore, of the rights 
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already conceded to them, they can found no claim 
to the compensation which they so strangely pro¬ 
pose to demand—and there remains, of course, but 
one*question-—whether, in good faith and equity, 
their pretensions are entitled to more regard than 
they can have from the strict notions of law ? And 
here we may call upon the directors to specify 
when, and from whom, they received any pledge 
that their commercial monopoly would, when a na¬ 
tural period should' be put to" their present rights, 
be. reserved to them—what evidence they have that 
such a pledge was ever given them—and, above all, 
what proof they have in store to convince the pub¬ 
lic, that by such assurances and belief they were 
ever misled into any measures of which, were their 
charter annulled to-morrow, they would have any 
good reason for repentance. Should they tell us of 
the extensive schemes of conquest, which, within 
a few years, their officers have been so fortunate as 
to accomplish, the answer is ready, that, on the 

remaining period of their charter, they must have 
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reckoned for the reimbursement of their extraordi¬ 
nary expenditure—that if their hopes have been 
disappointed, the failure lias been quite accidental, 
and by no means unusual in such undertakings; 
and, at all events, that, in so far as an ultimate 
compensation is to be expected from the growing 
revenues of the conquered provinces, that source 
may, for any thing urged by the petitioners, still 



continue untouched. But the truth is, that they 
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had hut little reason to expect that their monopoly 
should at any one period of its natural termination 
be renewed; for, besides the obvious impolicy of 
their privileges, they have long known that the 
sense of the country has been very decidedly against 
them. The claims of the mercantile world, and 
the general dissatisfaction of all classes, on account 
of the East India monopoly, might have conveyed 
a pretty sure intimation to the company, that their 
commercial existence was about drawing to a close; 
and must, at all events, serve as a complete answer 
to any claim on the part of the company for a com¬ 
pensation, should the legislature decide on throw¬ 
ing the trade open to the -capital and enterprise of 
the private merchant. We cannot indeed discover 
that this claim has the slightest foundation in any 
view of the company’s condition, nor that it should 
have any weight whatever when Parliament shall 
come to the solemn discussion of the complicated 
affairs of our Indian empire. , 

‘ 2 d, In defiance, however, of every thing which has 
been urged by politicians and philosophers, to prove 
the injustice and inexpediency of all sorts of monopo¬ 
lies, and in particular to bring into discredit the mono¬ 
poly enjoyed by the East-India Company, the more 
daring advocates of this monopoly have, on various 
occasions, attempted to refute those arguments, by 
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a confident, and'even triumphant reference to the 
history of the company, its present greatness and 
prosperity, as well as the numerous advantages 
which it has secured for the commerce and revenue 
of England. Were there any truth or solidity in 
the view which has been taken of the subject by 
the defenders of the company, it were impossible 
to resist the preponderance of practical knowledge 
over the deductions of mere theory, however plaus¬ 
ible or consistent; but a very little reflection will 
be sufficient to convince every one that a bold¬ 
er attempt than that of the above persons has sel¬ 
dom been made, to impose on the ignorance or 
thoughtlessness of the public. 

* 

To estimate fairly the merits of the system which 
has been pursued by the company, it is needless to 
go farther back than the year 1784, when the at¬ 
tention of the legislature and the country was im¬ 
periously called to Indian affairs, by the profligacy, 
abuse, and mismanagement, which seemed to mark 
the whole of its proceedings. It had at this period 
become quite notorious, that the oppression exer¬ 
cised by the company’s servants abroad, over the 
independent princes of India—the princes in alli¬ 
ance with the company, as well as the provinces 
which had submitted to the British government,*— 
were such as to endanger the very existence of the 
British name in India. So very critical and alarm- 
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ing was the state of British India then deemed by 
the legislature, that after most elaborate and vo¬ 
luminous reports by committees of* the House of 
Commons, in which every species of misgovermiient 
was brought home to the company, the most violent 
remedies alone were pronounced suitable to the dis¬ 
ease. Mr. Fox and his friends did not hesitate 
about proposing a measure which involved the tem¬ 
porary forfeiture of the most valuable privileges 
belonging to the company; while Mr. Pitt, with 
less precipitation, and more tenderness for the com¬ 
pany’s rights, could discover no cure for the disor¬ 
der short of a participation by the executive go¬ 
vernment in the conduct of the company’s politi¬ 
cal affairs. During the anxious discussions of that 
memorable period, it seems to have been conceded 
on all sides, that there were vices inherent to the 
very constitution of the company, which disqualified 
it for the exorcise of the functions with which it 
was entrusted ; that the greater number of the pro¬ 
prietors must always be much more disposed to in¬ 
trigue for political power, than to speculate for the 
sake of commercial wealth ; and that the court of 
directors, being a representative body, must of ne¬ 
cessity be supposed to participate in the vices and 
prejudices of their constituents. It was but too 
obvious, from the whole scene of iniquity which 
was then unveiled, that the more bustling and am¬ 
bitious of the proprietors were naturally so much 
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interested in the welfare of the company’s ser¬ 
vants in India, who were of their own selection, as 
to aim at securing certain impunity for all classes 
of delinquents; and it was at once perceived, that 
the irregular and undefined controul then exerted 
by ministers over the proceedings of the direc¬ 
tors, must for ever be found inadequate to the 
remedy of such grievances. It availed not the 
company, to pretend that the instructions dis* 
patched by them to their servants in India had 
in general been wise and politic, because it had 
been uniformly remarked with astonishment, that 
every breach of these instructions had been ul¬ 
timately rewarded with the company’s approba¬ 
tion. Of the disposition natural to a set of men, 
like the proprietors of India stock, a very good 
specimen was about this time given, in the confir¬ 
mation of the power of Mr. Hastings, after his re- 
cal had been determined on by the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and, in short, it was in the whole circum¬ 
stances of the case quite manifest, that no remedy, 
could be found for the defects inherent 'to the 
constitution of the company, but in the exercise 
of a powerful and efficient controul over the se¬ 
lection of their servants, as well as their plans 
of policy. A most important revolution in the 
government of British India was of course deter¬ 
mined on, and a great share of that power, which 
the company had shewn itself so ill qualified to ex- 
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ercise, was transferred to the crown, which was en¬ 
abled to controul the proceedings of the directors 
by the power of appointing to offices of trust and 
authority in India—of imposing a negative oh the 
appointments made by the company—and of re¬ 
moving improper and unworthy servants from the 
situations to which they had been nominated. A 
direct and immediate influence over the policy pur¬ 
sued in India was bestowed on a body of commis¬ 
sioners, created for the purpose, who have since 
been known under the appellation of the hoard of 
controul. Thus did the company’s acknowledged 
incapacity to manage its affairs prescribe a change 
of system to the legislature, which amounted to a 
direct and very serious encroachment on the rights 
then claimed, even under an existing charter which 
had received the sanction of Parliament. 

It were absurd to dispute, that since this great 
reformation in the government of India w as accom¬ 
plished, the political evils resulting from the com¬ 
pany's administration have been in a great mea¬ 
sure corrected, and the most splendid and substan¬ 
tial additions made to the British empire in India. 
It is very true, indeed, that the House of Com¬ 
mons did, at the period to which we allude, ex¬ 
press an opinion, decidedly unfavourable to future 
conquest; but, besides that any prospective system 
for regulating the affairs of foreign policy must, 
necessarily be received with numerous limitations. 
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we are at some loss to discover how the rapid pro¬ 
gress of the British arms in India, and the firm 
consolidation of a great empire, should in any re¬ 
spect* be deemed unfavourable to the stability of 
British power in that cpiarter of the world. To 
the credit of the plans pursued by the board of 
controul, and by those great men, who, since its 
institution, have been successively vested with 
supreme power in India,—plans which doubtless 
have been, in a great measure, the result of vigour 
and sagacity, acting in circumstances which neither 
were nor could be anticipated, when the House of 
Commons came to the resolution, disapproving of 
further conquest—it may now be affirmed with confi¬ 
dence, that all the dangerous enemies of the British 
power in India, native as well as European, have 
been subdued or extirpated, and security given to a 
dominion, which, as it originated in force and vio¬ 
lence, could be confirmed only by the establishment 
of an absolute and irresistible ascendancy. Of the 
strict justice of the measures which have been found 
necessary for securing our Indian territories, it is 
needless to say thing; for if the injustice of these 
measures is to be made a, subject of charge against 
their authors, it will be necessary to go back to the 
origin of our conquests in India, which not only 
justified but prescribed perseverance in the same 
system ; and because, after all, if the question is to 
be fairly examined, in reference to the happiness of’ 
the governed, there can be no doubt that the peo- 
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of India have gained Incalculably by their sub¬ 
mission to the British government. Neither is it : 
sufficient to seal the condemnation of the board of 
controul and the officers of their nomination, 'that 
in return for immense acquisitions in the Mysore, 
the Carnatic, the Decan, &c. we have been com¬ 
pelled to contract a debt of some millions in India; 
for there is no instance in which the most valuable 
conquests have not been found a source of tempo¬ 
rary expence. That under a different system, this 
heavy expenditure may be rendered hut temporary, 
there is every reason to believe, notwithstanding 
the opinions of a noble author, w ho seems to have 
written his book on India quite as much from per¬ 
sonal dislike to the late Lord Melville, as from dis¬ 
approbation of the measures pursued by the board 
of controul.* Let it be remembered that the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley found the Indian revenue of the com 
pany but eight millions, and Raised it to fifteen, 
and that if for the debt which has been contracted 
in the course of the unrivalled successes obtained 
under the government of that nobleman, no com¬ 
pensation were to be found in the stability of our 
Indian empire, some return might still be made to 
the parent stale in the ample provision which its 
expenditure affords for the most active and enter¬ 
prising of her children. 

* Vide Lord Lauderdale's Enquiry into the practical merits 
of the system for the government of India under the super¬ 
intendance of the board of controul. 
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BtiT it* teCpis quite obvious that n6 portion of these' 
bHili&Ut results is to be' attributed to the Bast In* 
dia Compaiiy-i-nay, that the existence and privt- 
legea^of the company are fairly chargeable with no r 
small share of the mischief 1 which* has been unhap* 
pily united with so much positfre arid substantial 
good. It is beyond all question that ; the British 
government, had it enjoyed the immediate and ex¬ 
clusive sovereignty of British India, Would have 
shewn itself quite as well adapted as the honourable * 
company to the conduct of military and political * 
affairs. But it is moreover quite well known; > 
that the schemes of conquest recently ■ pursued * 
did not originate with the directors, but with’ the 
board of controul and the government of India, and 
have on many occasions met with the pointed 
disapprobation of the company* It is amusing to 
hear the proprietors, in such circumstances, com<- 
plimenting the company on the share it has taken 
in these weighty affairs, and urging' such preten¬ 
sions as a ground for claiming the favour of the le« 
gislature and the country. It is still more im¬ 
portant to observe, that’the enormous expenditure* 
which has been the consequence of our territorial 
acquisitions in India, is but a part of that system of 
extravagance which seems inseparable from all the- 
company’s proceedings, and has resulted in a great* 
measure from the want of sufficient checks on the 
Indian expenditure of the company—checks which 
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would doubtless have been established by the legis? 
lature, but for the difficulty of interfering with what 
have been called the chartered rights of the compa¬ 
ny.—And here it is necessary to enter with a little 
more fullness into the benefits which the country has 
derived from its Indian dominions, under the com¬ 
pany's administration. 

The first advantage derived from our Indian em¬ 
pire is in the field which it affords for young men 
of enterprise and talents, who might find it extreme¬ 
ly difficult to secure at home the objects of their am¬ 
bition. The unavailing sophistry of some persons, 
who seem already to hesitate about the entire aban¬ 
donment of India, would persuade us that this is no 
solid advantage, because the talents and capital of 
the adventurers are thus in a great measure lost to 
the mother-country.* But it is almost superfluous to 
observe, that, in such a country as this, a great deal 
more talent is produced than can well find employ¬ 
ment *, and, of course, that a suitable outlet for 
such redundancy must be found of inestimable va¬ 
lue. It is quite obvious, also, that this is a benefit, 
which even the mal-administration of the company 
could not deny to the parent state—that it would 
have been better secured had the company never ex- 
feted—and that the line of policy, to which the di- 
rectors so pertinaciously adhere, in the midst of their 
alarms about colonization, is precisely that which. 


Fide Edinburgh Review, No. 30 . 
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above.all others, is calculated to confine this benefit 
within the narrowest possible limits. 

Oil the subject of the revenue derived from India, 
it Will not be necessary to say much; for it is now 
past all dispute, that no such revenue either is re¬ 
ceived at present, or has at any time been received 
during the administration of the company. The ter¬ 
ritorial revenue raised in India has, upon the whole, 
been found quite insufficient to defray the expences 
of the local government; and although we are not 
disposed to wonder much at this, nor to impute 
great blame on account of the deficiency to those 
who have been entrusted with the management of 
Indian a flairs, it is proper that the public should be 
kept in remembrance of the fact, at least so long as 
the advocates of the company, with the view of se¬ 
curing a renewal of the charter on the present terms, 
are so busy in exaggerating the benefits which have 
been derived from its administration. The sanguine 
expectations, indeed, of immense wealth to be 
derived to the parent state from the surplus of 
territorial revenue have been rather prematurely in¬ 
dulged, while the stability of our Indian empire was 
yet so very imperfect, that great additional sacrifices 
might, with reason, have been anticipated for its pre¬ 
servation ; and although there seems no reason to be¬ 
lieve that these views can never at any future period 
be at least partially realized, it is beyond all question 



fjbafc the past failure of thesehopesmust be ascribed to 
> causes in a great measure beyond controul. But what* 
ever may be thought on tb.spoint# one thing at least 
seems to be unquestionable—fJMt the revenues of 
India haver never yet been found adequate to its ex- 
.penditure; and that alLthe provisions of 178* and 
1 * 193 , for admitting the public to a participation in 
these, revenues, hitherto < remain unexecuted. It 
is notorious, indeed, that ,the only benefit derived 
from these provisions has been appropriated to the 
company* itself, as the act of 1793, wlik h provides 
for the annual payment by the company to the pub¬ 
lic of the hum of five hundred thousand pounds, al¬ 
lows the proprietors, in that event, to increase their 
own dividends from eight to tep per cent. The pay¬ 
ment to-the public has been but once made since the 
act was passed; but the increased dividend has been 
regularly allowed to the proprietors since the pay¬ 
ment made* to the public—a circumstance which 
leaves no doubt as to the motives that induced the 
company to determine on this elusory compliance 
with the conditions of the statute. But there re¬ 
mains no longer a hope that even this paltry ad¬ 
vantage will* on any future occasion be secured to 
the state, so long as the present system of Indian 
policy shaiybe pursued—because the state of the 
territorial revenues, as well as of the general affairs 
of the company, is now by far too well kqown to the 
public, to,permit any farther -dglusjon pn this sub- 
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ject. By a great variety of the most conclusive 
evidence, it is now fully ascertained, that since the 
year 1797, down to the present period, not only has 
there*been no surplus of Indian revenue, but an ac¬ 
tual deficiency to the yearly amount of a million 
sterling, which has since been increasing in a very 
rapid ratio. Nor could the company, at any time, ac¬ 
count for the unfavourable state of their affairs, bv 
ascribing it to European war, since it is well known 
that the expence attending the capture of the French 
and Dutch settlements has uniformly been allowed to 
the company in accounting with the public; and it is 
a fact quite notorious, and which indeed has been 
again and again stated, even by the persons who act 
for the company, that their trade receives an am¬ 
ple compensation in the augmented value of the ar¬ 
ticles of their commerce, for the loss sustained by 
an increase in the rates of freight and insurance. 
In 1805-6 the deficit in the revenue was upwards 
of two millions and a-half sterling, and has since, 
there is every reason to believe, been rapidly increas¬ 
ing, while the debt contracted in India was, by the 
latest accounts, stated at no less a sum than thirty - 
six millions sterling. It is needless to encumber 
this statement with any reference to the complicated 
accounts from which these results are deduced; be¬ 
cause the mystery which at pne period seems to 
have enveloped the whole subject, is now in a great 
measure removed, and men of all parties seem to be 
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agreed, that for several years the government of In - 
dia has been an actual and a heavy charge on Gredt 
Britain. It might be presumptuous to hazard any 
opinion, whether, under different management, a 
better state of things might not have been expect¬ 
ed ; but the public should bear in mind the above 
facts, while they endeavour to estimate the claims 
of the company to a renewal of its charter. If the 
gain of England, by participating in the revenues of* 
India, had any share in leading to the last renewal 
of the company’s charter, let it always be recollect¬ 
ed, that in this object we have been most miserably 
disappointed. 

Bv far the most solid and important of the ad¬ 
vantages which England may derive from her vast 
empire in India, however, is that of a great and ex¬ 
tended commercial intercourse with the immense 
regions included in the company’s charter. The 
splendid acquisition of extensive empire is but of 
doubtful advantage—the surplus of revenue, after 
deb >ying the expenct s of local government, is but 
precarious and unceri/n at the best—while the 
lawful gains of an honourable commerce form an 
important and substantial addition to the power and 
resources of the parent state, JbVw people wopld, 
therefore, have been disposed to quar* el much with 
the company’s administration, even if it had secured 
for the mother country no advantages except those 



Which arfe of tHe most Unequivocal diaracter, the 
incr&asd of her 1 matiuflictufing 1 industry,' and the 
extension of her commerce. But has the company 
tldfte ftiis to any extent worth mentioning—has it 
at all fulfilled the expectations even of those who 
estimated on the most moderate principles the com¬ 
mercial value, tb such a country as Great Britain, 
of the exclusive influence which it has, by a series 
of fortunate events, been enabled to acquire among 
the nations of Asia—or has it not rather, in a spi¬ 
rit of uniform illiberality,' kept down the enter- 
prize, and, throughout a series of misfortunes, baf¬ 
fled the hopes of the British people ? 


In answering these questions, it may not be im¬ 
proper, first of all, to take a brief retrospect of 
the exclusive and domineering views of commercial 
policy by which the company has been influenced ; 
and afterwards to endeavour to appreciate the ad¬ 
vantages which it has contrived to secure from the 
most unlimited concession of its claims. 


Thk opposition which is now about to be made 
to the renewal of the company’s monopoly, is far 
from being new, although it has not hitherto been 
urged with the same Zeal and knowledge which be¬ 
long to the merchants of the present day—for so" 
far back as 1730, the merchants of Glasgow, Li¬ 
verpool* and other trading citi&sj made strong te* 

o 9 
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monstrances against the charter which was then 
granted, and offered many powerful and conclusive 
arguments for the abolition of the monopoly* But 
it is yet a subject of boasting and triumph with the 
company, that they made a successful stand against 
the just and fair claims of the petitioners, and that, 
by advancing to government the paltry sum of 
three hundred thousand pounds, as the price of 
their encroachment on the liberty of commerce, and 
making some idle and fallacious statements about 
the quantity of shipping which they would be able 
to employ, they prevailed over the sound sense of 
the legislature, and the enlightened views of their 
fellow-citizens. When the charter was last renew¬ 
ed (in 1793), the same discussion was resumed, but 
with infinitely more effect, on the part of the pri¬ 
vate merchants ; for it was by this time conceded 
oil all hands, that a free trade should be permitted, 
in so far as it might be deemed consistent with the 
security and preservation of the colonies. This 
point, to be sure, was even then contested by the 
company; but it was contested by the company 
alone ; and the sound views on commercial subjects 
which had by this time made so great a progress, 
ultimately carried the recognition at least of the 
principle, that the coinpuny’/privi leges were incom¬ 
patible with the commercial prosperity both of Eng¬ 
land and India* The consequence of this was the 
provision in the act of 1793 for the limited partici- 
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pati‘on of the private merchants in the trade of In¬ 
dia ; but it is now unfortunately too well known, 
that the restrictions and limitations with which this 
arrangement was encumbered, and which the com¬ 
pany had the address to get introduced into the 
act, have effectually frightened away private mer¬ 
chants from all interference in the trade thus par¬ 
tially laid open. To shew with what fatal success 
the policy and influence of the company have been 
employed towards perpetuating the fetters imposed 
on the trade to India, and how completely the ob¬ 
ject was obtained of rendering the partial relaxa¬ 
tion of 1793 quite nugatory and ineffectual, it is 
enough to state, that the necessities of our mer¬ 
chants in India, to avail themselves of the act for 
exporting to England, being, from circumstances 
which are afterwards to be noticed, almost impe¬ 
rious, they, in the years 1795 and 1706, made re¬ 
peated applications to the company for an allow¬ 
ance of shipping, which should be subject to all the 
usual regulations, with the exception of that alone 
which prescribed the period of departure ; but all 
their earnest and anxious requests were haughtily 
disregarded. That the public may be fully aware of 
the nature of the service done by the company to 
the commercial interests of British India, by their 
most rigorous adherence to the privileges of their 
monopoly, we have only to mention, that, in the 
year 3 808, when, from circumstances quite acei- 



dental, the India homeward trade was still further 
freed from restraint, the importations by the pri- 
vate merchants from India amounted, not to three 
thousand* the limits prescribed by the act 1T93# 
but to nearly fifteen thousand tons. These noto¬ 
rious. and undisputed facts have been selected out 
of a great mass of evidence to the same effect, 
to prove the eagerness with which the directors 
have at all periods clung to their monopoly; the 
strenuous and unwearied resistance which they have 
made, to the fair claims of the private merchant; 
and the egregious fallacy which they would impose 
on the public understanding, when they would have 
us estimate the future amount of the trade of In¬ 
dia by the extent w hich it has hitherto attained 
under the management of the company. 

It might surely have been expected, that, with 
all. this zeal to exclude others from participating in 1 
the trade*?—with all this anxiety to continue the mo¬ 
nopoly, and to appropriate every thing to them¬ 
selves, the company would have been making rapid 
strides towards unrivalled opulence. But there is 
no better proof of the soundness of the general prin¬ 
ciples, of which a' recapitulation was given at the 
commencement of this discussion, than the com¬ 
plete and entire failure of this most natural expec¬ 
tation, which has been wholly disappointed in the 
history of the company’s affairs.*—There is a fata- 



iity attending the commercial undertakings of the 
company,v which has of late years been driving 

them on to ruin as a mercantile society, and has at 

* » 

last ^terminated in the undisputed insolvency of the 
establishment It is true, indeed, that so long as 
the manufactures of India found no rival in those 
of Great - Britain—-while the company were in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of its exclusive rights, with 
the advantage of a ready market, to which no com¬ 
petitor could venture on approaching—and while 
there yet remained some faint traces of the mer¬ 
cantile origin of the establishment, in the habits of 
vigilance and economy which corresponded with 
that character,— they did contrive to make a profit 
on their mercantile speculations, although even then 
the profit was as small as a very supine and careless 
management of their affairs would permit. But, of 
late years, the scene has been quite changed—the 
admission of America in the year 1797 to that share 
in the trade, both of India and China, which was 
denied to the British merchant, appears to have 
altered entirely the face of the company's commer¬ 
cial concerns, and since that fatal year, down to the 
present day, the general balance on their mercantile 
transactions has, we believe,' with hardly a single 
exception, been against the company. The first cir¬ 
cumstance which, in this point of view, demands at¬ 
tention, is, the rapid and astonishing decline since 
the year 1798, of the capital employed by the com- 
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pa toy in carrying on their trade, which, at the above 
period, amounted to about four and a half millions, 
and does not notv exceed the half of that sum. This 
is a most melancholy feature in the company V af¬ 
fairs—a decisive proof, if any were wanted, that 
such establishments have in themselves so strong a 
tendency towards ruin and decay, that no extrane¬ 
ous support will be found sufficient to prolong their 
existence. But this is not even the worst feature 
in the case—for not only has the trade, carried on, 
by the company, been, bv a slow but sure progress, 
gradually sinking into insignificance, bu$ the ap¬ 
proach of bankruptcy and ruin has been accelerated 
by causes of more rapid and decisive operation. The 
year 1797 was the first in which a total loss on the 
mercantile transactions of the company was fairly 
admitted. In 1798 the same discouraging result 
was presented; in 1799 there was a great loss on 
the exports to India; and in 1800 a serious loss was 
again sustained on the exports to India, for which 
no compensation could be found on the sales in Eu¬ 
rope. From 1801 downward, the accounts present 
nothing but a repetition of the same disasters in 
India—of heavy losses sustained on the company’s 
exports from Great Britain, which are scarcely ever 
compensated by the profits on their imports. The 
trade of the company, for the last fifteen years, has 
therefore exhibited nothing but a series of very heavy 
losses, as well as various other symptoms of decay, 
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frpmivhich there fieerftstobe no cfcande 6f^scuift|p 
the eoihmerdiai intercourse betwixt Great v Britain 1 ^ 
ami India, &o long; as the present unhappy s'ystefft of * 
exclusion is pursued. The result of all this his? J 


been/ that the comniercial misfortunes of the com^' 
pauy, added to the deficits of their fndiah revenue, 
have reduced them to a state of undeniable" insert- 
vencyWhave compelled them, ever since the year 
l$0/7, to encroach, to the amount of two millions 
annually, on the resources of the mother-c ountry—- 
nay, have forced them, at the very period when all 
their obnoxious privileges are about to undergo the 
severe scrutiny of the legislature ami the country, 
to resolve on coming once more to the pockets of 
the people of England, from whom it seems that 
they are, in the present year, to demand what they 
are,pleased to term a loan, to no less an amount than 
six millions sterling;* ’ 


Such is < the prosperous and satisfactory result of * 
the method adopted by the East India Company for ~ 
managing- the trade of the extensive countries in-* 
eluded in their charted and such are the benefits 
w^ich even the parties themselves have deriv’ed frohi 


the, exclusiveprivileges which fche^TfcouMso unrea¬ 
sonably and so tcf^iciouSly^stilf continue to vindi*^ 
cate.' If may appear surprising fepsome persons Met#? 
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prietors, and a petitfoh to this effect'actually approved of. ' 
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the directors and proprietors, should still persist in 
arrogating to, themselves an exclusive right to a 
trade which they are so evidently unlit to manage 
with advantage. But the ignorance andsfimpli- 
eifcy of such persons can only excite a smile with 
those who recollect that the Bast India Company 
is now any thing rather than a mercantile esta¬ 
blishment—that the views of the proprietors have 
little connection* indeed, with the fair emoluments 
of mercantile pursuits—that a share in the power 
and patronage of India is now with them the great 
object of ambition—and that they have come to 
entertain some fears, not altogether unreason¬ 
able, that the abolition of their commercial mono¬ 
poly would, after , a little experience of its advan¬ 
tages, lead> by a pretty sure course, to a revolution 
in the government of India, still more important. 
Were it once settled by the testimony of experience, 
that the trade to India might be safely and honour¬ 
ably conducted without the intervention of,the 
company, the legislature might probably be dis¬ 
posed to think that the government of the provinces 
might be just as well conducted under the immedi¬ 
ate care of the general administration of the coun¬ 
try ; and a death-blow might thus be given to the 
hopes and expectations of those who count for their 
own importance and that of their relatives, on the 
facilities afforded to their ambition in the present 
system of our Indian policy. 
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And here we cannot help alluding to some pue¬ 
rile criticisms in defence of the company's Commer¬ 
cial arrangements, which appeared some time ago in* 
a periodical work of considerable notoriety.* The 
company has been often charged with discouraging 
the industry and manufactures of England, by the 
limits which it imposes on exportation to India; hut 
the ingenious critic, to whom we allude, states the 
fact of the losses sustained by the company on the 
exports of woollensactually sent to India, as a proof 
that the charge is altogether groundless. But this 
argument has evidently no application to the ques¬ 
tion,—since no pains are taken to satisfy us, that the 
company is perfectly qualified to furnish India with 
these articles at a rate equally moderate with the 
private trader; nor that it is well calculated, by 
vigorous and enterprising speculation, for encou¬ 
raging among the people of Asia a taste for British 
manufactures. It is a singular piece of sophistry 
in the writer to tell the public, that it ought to he 
contented, if a greater quantity of British goods 
are exported to India than there exists a demand 
for, and if the company are willing to sacrifice their 
own private interest so far as to export British 
manufactures at the risk of a great loss to them¬ 
selves. In every point of view, it is surely a public 
mischief and a nuisance, that any trade should he 
permanently conducted with a certain loss, on what 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 30. 
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class soever of the people this loss may ultimately 
fall; and it is surely not a little ludicrous, after all 
that has been proved and admitted about the con- 
duct of the company’s mercantile affairs, to hear 
the directors, and tlieir advocates, urging their own 
apprehensions about the perils to which an open 
trade would expose the private merchant, as a 
piece of conclusive reasoning for perpetuating the 
monopoly 


A ft Kit all this. 


it is curious to observe the arro¬ 


gant and boasting manner in 


which the proprietors 


were pleased to express themselves at their late 
meeting, and to listen to the strange language in 
which their correspond* nee with government de¬ 
scribes the past services and merits of the company. 
They talk of the progress of tin; British arms, and 
of the expulsion of all foreign European nation.** 
from the peninsula of Hindustan, as if these bril¬ 
liant events were not the result of the power and 
resources of the British empire, which are, at any 
rate, permitted to operate in a manner extremely 
partial ami imperfect in the shape of such an esta¬ 
blishment as the East India Company. They boast 
of the seamen and tonnage which they employ, as 
well as of the taxes which are paid by their trade, 
just as if all these things did not depend precisely 

, on the amount of the trade itself, and as if it had 

F never been proved, that, but for the company and 

* 

its method of managing it, the trade, as well as 
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the seamen, tonnage, and taxes, would have been 
increased tenfold. Among their other; claims to 
the favourable regard of the country, they very 
modestly state their computed loss on freight dur¬ 
ing the war, which they estimate at no less a sum 
than nine millions, and very reasonably claim, on 
this account, an exemption from the income-tax on 
their dividends. We know not. that there is a 
single person in the country who has not suffered 
much loss by the present as well as every other 
war; and wore the* notions of the proprietors to 
receive any soil of support, we should find it diffi¬ 
cult. to collect the income, or indeed any other tax. 
Such, however, are tin* consistent and liberal views 
entertained by the patrons and advocates of mo¬ 
nopoly 

It may now be assumed, that every thing which 
speculative men, as they are called, have said against 
monopolies, and in particular every thing which 
they have said against the East India Company, 
and its utter unfitness for carrying on the trade ol 
India with advantage to the public, or even to the 
proprietors, has been fully proved and confirmed 
by an appeal to the authentic history of the com¬ 
pany’s proceedings, and that it lias been established 
beyond all question, that the nation owes nothing 
to the company, cither in its political or mercantile 
capacity, while there is the greatest possible hazard 
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of adding prodigiously to the heavy losses which it 
has already sustained, should the legislature deter- 
mine on the unqualified renewal of the company’s 
charter. The inference is quite irresistible, that if 
the trade to the countries comprehended in the 
company’s charter can be thrown open, and if an 
entirely new system can be established, without 
the hazard of greater evils than those which we 
are anxious to escape, it must be the imperious 
duty of the legislature instantly to attempt this 
great reformation. But the company have been 
most laudably employed in starting endless objec¬ 
tions to this change of system, and in conjuring up 

innumerable phantoms to appal the legislature, and 

* 

to retard the progress of that great improvement 
to which the nation is visibly and inevitably ap¬ 
proaching. Of these objections it will now be ne¬ 
cessary to undertake a deliberate examination. 

3d, The elaborate and miscellaneous argument 
maintained by the company, embraces a variety of 
topics, which are partly of ;• political and partly of a 
commercial nature; and it is a circumstance not a 
little remarkable, that all '.he zeal and ingenuity 
Which have ken put in requisition to frame a plaus¬ 
ible case in favour of monopoly, have not k en found 
sufficient to start a single proposition which has any 
prehension to novelty—nay, which has not been 
again and again examined and refuted. While the 



discussion about the renewal of the charter in 1793 
was in progress, the great body of British merchants 
made precisely the sanje claims which . they now 
make, and were answered by the company nearly 
in the same terms in which they are now answered. 
Scarcely one single fact has since been brought to 
light, and scarcely a single argument is now used, 
which was not then fully examined, and most satis* 
factorily refuted. The case of the company has 
now, indeed, become far more hopeless than it was 
at the above period; not only because its incapacity 
for conducting the trade of India is now more fully 
established, but because all the alarm and appre¬ 
hension which it then so studiously endeavoured to 
excite, have been fully discredited by the history 
of the intercourse which America has since been 
allowed to maintain with |he countries included in 
the charter. 

The claim which lh£ private merchants make, is 
to a participation in the trade, now exclusively en¬ 
joyed by the company—to a free trade, both with 
India and China, together with such a right of re¬ 
sidence in the territorial possessions of the company, 
as may be found necessary for enabling them to 
mar age their concerns free of arbitrary conditions, 
and restaints of every description. Let it be recol¬ 
lected also, .by whom this claim is made—that it is 
uiged by the merchants of Great Britain—*a body 



of men not more remarkable for their spirit and en¬ 
terprise, than for their unrivalled liberality of senti¬ 
ment, and spotless integrity of character. It is 
of importance to keep this in mind while examin¬ 
ing the frivolous objections of the company, found 
ed on their pretended fears about the injustice, ra 
pacity, and extortion of the private, trader, which 
arc speedily to embroil us with all the nations to 
whom they are allowed access, and to close for ever 
our splendid prospects, with respect to the future 
state of our trade with the countries of Asia. Let 
it he remembered, that in these arguments (if ar¬ 
guments indeed they can he called) the company, 
inadvertently perhaps, hold a language as to the 
character of the petitioners, which is in the highest 
degree unwarrantable and insulting—and that the 
men whom they are thus indirectly traducing main¬ 
tain throughout the world a, reputation for sound 
sense and fair dealing, which perhaps is not so wel 
sustained by any class of men, either in this or in 
any other country. Fimn the company, the mem¬ 
bers of* which in general belong to the same class* 
this accusation comes with a very had grace indeed, 
since it must hold ( ternary true, that allowing to 
the free trader and the monopolist an equal share of 
probity and discretion, there is the strongest chance 
in the world, that the additional motive of private 
interest, which must operate with infinitely greater 
force on the former than on the latter, will give to 



the dealings of the private merchant a degree of cir¬ 
cumspection, which will in vain be sought for in 
the transactions of such a body as the East India 
Company. 

And here it may be proper, once for all, to entei 
the most unequivocal protest against the reasonings 
of the company, as to the natural and necessary 
limitation of the trade to India, and the inference 
deduced from this view of the question, that it is 
therefore expedient to continue the monopoly. 
There are few persons who will concur in the state¬ 
ments of the directors, as to the probable extent 
of this trade at a future period, under the vigilant 
inspection of the private merchant—but even if the 
public were quite satisfied that there is no chance 
of an increase beyond the present amounkjjfrere 
would still be great propriety in acceding tocne de¬ 
mands of the petitioners. Whether the trade should, 
after it is thrown open, prove susceptible of great 
improvement, in point of extent, this at least is 
certain, that it will admit of much amelioration in 
the mode of management—and this, in a national 
view, seems quite a sufficient reason for immediate¬ 
ly acceding to the propositions of the merchants. 
But the sentiments of the company on this head 
are liable to the strongest suspicions—their own 
failure, in extending the trade to India and China, 
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no proof whatever that the trade is not sus¬ 
ceptible of increase—even the scanty introduction 
of British manufacture, which has already been ef¬ 
fected among the people of Asia, affords conclusive 
evidence, that under better management the trade 
might admit of indefinite increase 1 ; and even were 
this not the case, the assertions of the company, on 
this subject, can receive no sort of credit, till they 
are confirmed by the result of an experiment for 
the entire abolition of the monopoly. If it be as¬ 
serted, that from the slow advances hitherto niattc 
m introducing among the oriental ilations the ma¬ 
nufactures of Great Britain, it is a fair inference 
that every future attempt must be equally unavail 
ing, it might also be maintained, that the recent 
experience of the company would justify us in con¬ 
cluding that the trade cannot, under any regula¬ 
tions, be continued at -all, except u ith the certain¬ 
ty of very great loss. Surely if experience is to 
be our guide, and thal expetieiice is to be sought 
for in the history of 'lie company's transactions* 
both of these inference^ are equally legitimate, al¬ 
though both of them to common sen^ are equally 
extravagant. It is obvious, at all events, that 
things cannot be worse tliah they ate at present, 
but that they may become much better $ add this 
cooperation is sufficient of itifclf to justify atid even 
6 prescribe a change rtf system. 




|t sfioujd al$p be impressed on the recollection of 
Jbe ppjilic, thpt the prophecies of the directors are 
of the sanje character with those which they fiave 
always been accustomed to utter when opposing 
the claims of thjeir countrymen, and precisely the 
same, indeed, with thpse by means of lyhich they, 
in the year 179S, prevailed on the legislature to 
limit the amount of private tonnage to three thou¬ 
sand tops, although, in so sjiort a space as five 
years after this regulation had been made, the pri¬ 
vate trade from India to London employed no less 
than fifteen thousand tons of shipping. 

The first idea, indeed, which presents itself on the 
perusal of the long letter to Lord Melville, depre¬ 
cating ip such strong ter pis the abolition of the mo¬ 
nopoly, on the ground that the trade to India ad¬ 
mits of no further extepsion, is, v that the whole 
statements, by which this view of the question is 
supported, refer to the trade of India, as it is ma¬ 
naged under the present monopoly, and cannot, of 
course, lead to any decisive inference w ith respect to 
that very different order of things w hich it is in con¬ 
templation to establish. It may be very true that 
the Dutch and French monopolists were quite as 
unsuccessful as their English successors have since 
been, in developing all the rich sources of Indian 
trade; and yet it may be very doubtful whether the 
vigorous and enterprising spirit of the private tradei 
might not arquse this vast empire from the 
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slumber in which it has so long been buried. But 
it cannot escape the most superficial observation* 
that the apparent contempt with which the trade of 
India is spoken of* and the instant min with which 
private adventurers are threatened, is not quite con¬ 
sistent with the serious and anxious remonstrance 
of the company against the removal of the restrict 
tions. If the trade be really so narrow and unpros- 
perous as they would have the public to believe, the 
surrender of their extensive right to it cannot be 
so very serious as this; and if it is to be fraught 
with ruin to those who may dare to embark in it, 
they may safely leave it to the intelligence of the 
private trader to make this discovery, and to his 
prudence to retire from utter destruction, should his 
sanguine hopes seduce him to so perilous an under¬ 
taking. In short, the future extent of the trade to 
India will never be estimated by any calculations of 
its present amount, under the management of the 
company; nor will the warm remonstrances of the 
directors against the admission of private adventur¬ 
ers be readily ascribed i their serious and disinte¬ 
rested apprehensions about the safety of their rivals. 

It may be very true, indeed, that expectations a 
little exaggerated are entertained of the advantages 
to result from the free admission of British mer¬ 
chants to the benefits of this trade} and even the 
advocates of a free trade will subscribe, without 
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hesitation, to a part of the reasoning of Messrs. 
Parry and Grant on this subject, derived from a 
consideration of the wants and habits of the natives 

i 

of India. The people who inhabit those delightful 
regions have few wants, from the nature of their 
climate, and little power to supply them, from the 
indolence of their habits. Yet, it is admitted, that 
woollens and metals arc in demand among them; 
and will the company venture to affirm, that, under 
a different system, this demand might not be pro¬ 
digiously increased ? The very existence of a de¬ 
mand for such articles shews, that, under better 
management, it might be extended to a degree 
which the company unaided could not supply, and 
which, indeed, it can never have any strong inte¬ 
rest to extend, so long as territorial dominion, rather 
than mercantile prosperity, forms the great object of 
its institution. It is impossible, from past events, to 
predict the extent to which the habits, even of the 
Hindoos, might be improved under a beneficent ad¬ 
ministration, because they have hitherto unfortun¬ 
ately had no experience in their connection with 
Europeans of the benefits to be derived from a sys¬ 
tem of enlightened policy. But we are told that 
the whole of the extensive regions from the gulf of 
Persia to the eastern Archipelago have long been 
explored; that the Portuguese, French, and Dutch, 
exhausted all their efforts to introduce European 
manufactures among the inhabitants; and that the 



British resident* in (different parts pf Itifjia have 
sedulously employed with the samp views, and with 
equal success. But Jet it be remembered by when* 
these British residents have been hitherto supplied 
—under what fetters and restrictions every thing* 
has been conducted—with what jealousy all enters 
prise bas been contemplated; and then it will not 
be surprising that their progress has not. been very 
great in a task of acknowledged difficulty—the 
awakening the most passive and indolent of the hu¬ 
man race to the pursuits of gain and the vigour of 
industry. Nor will it excite wonder, that in spite 
of the legislative provisions of 1793, there haw 
ecn but few applications to the company for th< 
benefit pf the apt; because the measure was in itself 
of so partial and limited a nature, and liable to so 
many disagreeable and perplexing obstacles in the 
execution, that the subject of Indian trade natu¬ 
rally remained in thp same obscurity as before to 
British merchants, to whom no adequate temptation 
was held out to invite enterprise and emulation. 
Who can wonder, that, in all these circumstances, 
the trade of India with Europe should have remain¬ 
ed on nearly the same general footing in which it 
stood in the tiipe of the Romans—an exchange pf 
the commodities of Indja, not for commodities, but 
for the precious metals from Europe ? 

But the company would fain persuade the public, 

/ • ' 



thdi tiie expdR as Veil as the import trcide of* India 
is nbfcesSatiiy confined within very narrow limits— 
tiuit spices, drrigk, coffee, sUgats, law silk, saltpetre, 
indigo, raw cotton arid cotton riiarihfactures, con- 
sftittite the Whole produce of the country; and tliat 
very little addition can ever be made to the present 
ariidnnt of these exports, ft is afterwards admit¬ 
ted, indeed, that a very important addition to these 
items musit be triade in the article of hemp; but, 
after all, we are told, that mariy years must elapse 
before the exportation of this article can becorhe 
t onsiderable. The great rmd obvious importance, 
hotvever, of some of the articles—of coffee, raw 
silk, raw cotton, indigo, and, above all, hemp, as 
well as < fie high probability, that a free competi¬ 
tion would very much extend the trade in them, 
cannot be disguised, even if there were no other 
Considerations to induce the legislature to hazard 
an experiment r it once so promising arid important. 
It riiust always be remeiribercd, *tliat the extent to 
which the trade in these articles might be carried 
by the flee competition of British capital, admits 
of ho estimate from the past history of the compa¬ 
ny’s administration 


But the most decisive arid satisfactory assurance 
on this brarich of the Subject is dOrtvdd from the 
vast progress which America has unaccountably been 
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permitted to make in the trade of India. On this 
point, the explanation given by the directors is by 
no means calculated to allay the suspicions excited 
by the other parts of their reasoning, or to silence 
the complaints which have so often, and apparently 
with so much reason, been made, that the interests 
of British merchants have been postponed to those 
of a people whose policy has long been of a suspi¬ 
cious or hostile character towards this country. It 
is nothing to say that the treaty of 1796 secured 
that privilege for the Americans; for the question 
will be put to the company—Why did they not op¬ 
pose, with a seriousness and determination equal to 
that which they now display, this striking invasion 
of their privileges ? In a trade which should have 
admitted of no increase from private interference, 
the mercantile adventurers of America have been 
allowed to participate so largely, that they have had 
the supply, not only of their own market, as well as 
that of South America, but have actually competed 
to good purpose, with the company itself, in the ge¬ 
neral market of Europe. These facts, which are 
quite notorious, must supersede all comment on 
the policy of the compan}, and must throw con¬ 
siderable suspicion on the prophecies which, in the 
abolition of a baneful , system of exclusion, forebode 
the ruin of an extensive trade, and the subversion 
of an empire. 
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The Allowing circumstance exhibits a strong 
proof of the rapacious and uncompromising spirit 
of the company. The directors having, by a train 
of mere sophisms, prevailed on government to give 
a reluctant, and, it is to be hoped, but a temporary, 
assent to their views with respect to the China 
trade, no sooner obtain this concession than they 
make it a ground for fresh demands, and declare, 
that if the trade to India be thrown open, it will 
be impossible to keep that of China under any sort 
of restraint, the private traders not being answer- 
able to the local government of India. In answer 
to those visionary alarms, it is necessary once more 
to recur to admitted facts. First of all, then, it is 
acknowledged that the British residents in India 
conduct the great coasting trade of the country, 
which must of course afford ample scope for this 
species of interloping, were the vigilance of the 
company’s servants, and the restraints of the law, 
found insufficient—yet we have no complaints on 
this subject from the directors. But we must a- 
gain bring this important fact to recollection.—that 
the Americans have this very liberty which is to be 
denied to British subjects-—the Americans, whose 
mercantile character is notoriously disreputable, 
and whose language and manners enable them 
easily to pass for Englishmen ; and yet the direc¬ 
tors do not inform us that the China trade has 
ever, from these causes, been in great danger. But 
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an opportunity will afterwards Occur of returning 
to the important question, relating to the China 
trade. 

4 ’* 

It was maintained by the company in 1793, and 
the statement has again been repeated in the corres¬ 
pondence with Lord Melville, that the capital of 
the private merchants will be found inadequate to 
the proper encouragement of the trade with India, 
because the native manufacturers are so poor that 
large advances must be made to them, long before 
the fruits of their labour can be realized. For this 
purpose, it is pretended that the capital of the com¬ 
pany alone is adapted; and as the argument, in this 
limited form, obviously constitutes a portion of the 
great plea formerly maintained by the company, 
but now, in its more absolute form, apparently 
abandoned, that the capital of the private trader is 
not sufficient for the conduct of the trade with In¬ 
dia ; it were superfluous to say more than merely 
to refer to the notorious fact of the unexampled ac¬ 
cumulation of capital in this most opulent and 
commercial country. Even this very general an¬ 
swer appears decisive, wNm opposed by so very 
fiimsy a pretence. But all those who urge this ab¬ 
surd plea forget that the concerns of an extensive 
commerce naturally give rise to many subdivision.-, 
among the employments of capital, and that while, 
with the benefits of a free trade, the capital of on< 
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class of merchants will be devoted to the purchase 
in India, and the transmission to Europe of Indian 
manufactures, that of another class will naturally 
seek* employment in furnishing for the native work¬ 
men the means of enabling them to prepare and 
bring forward their commodities to the market. It 
Were a waste of time, therefore, to expose at great¬ 
er length this groundless objection, 

Anotheii pretence of a very singular kind was 
urged by the company in the year 1793, while con¬ 
tending against the claims then made to a free trade. 
It was alleged that the Hindoos, and indeed the 
whole people of Asia, were of a very timorous and 
suspecting character—that they were very unwilling* 
to hold any sort of intercourse with strangers—that 
a long experience of the company’s transactions had, 
however, inspired universal confidence in their honour 
and good faith, but that the private merchants would 
find the difficulties of trading with the whole race 
quite unsurmountable. It was even maintained 
(with matchless absurdity, we cannot help thinking) 
that the progress thus made in the introduction of 
European manufactures into China, had been the 
result of the talents and address displayed by the 
agents and supercargoes of 'the honourable company, 
who had dexterously resorted*-*# argument, for the 
purpose of seducing the Chinese into a taste for 
these productions, whose value they would never 

x 2 
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have been otherwise able to appreciate. Although 
all this, and a great deal more to the same purpose, 
■was gravely stated in the case prepared for the com¬ 
pany ; yet we should hardly condescend to nqtice 
such puerilities, except from an apprehension that 
they may once more be revived in the discussion of 
so weighty a question, on which a more than ordi¬ 
nary share of prejudice and extravagance seems to 
prevail. To say more on this point, however, than 
merely to remind the directors, that the people, 
both of Hindostan and China, are men—that they 
will measure out their confidence in exact propor¬ 
tion to the experience which they may have of its 
being merited—and that there is no fear of its be¬ 
ing forfeited by the private merchant any more than 
by the company, while a sense both of honour and 
interest is concerned in its preservation—were sure¬ 
ly to insult the understanding of the reader. 

It was long a favourite plea with the company, 
that there existed a sort of mysterious connection 
bet's \/.t the trade and revenue of India, which in- 
dlspensibly prescribed tb; continuance of the mo¬ 
nopoly, to secure the immense advantages which 
the government and people of Great Britain were 
to derive from the surplus revenue. It is very 
true, indeed, that the nature of this secret connec¬ 
tion was never very distinctly explained; it was not 
made apparent, either that the revenue of India 



might not have been rendered quite as extensive had 
the company never existed, as it has become under 
its administration; nor was any attempt made to prove 
the impracticability of transmitting this supposed sur¬ 
plus through the medium of the private trade. The 
advocates of monopoly were repeatedly challenged 
to explain a little more carefully the import of this 
mysterious argument, and to specify the grounds 
on which they formed their opinion, that the 
*ame thing which was every day done betwixt the 
different states of Europe, by means of the private 
trader—the transmission of large payments in the 
shape of subsidies, which was deemed much the 
same thing as the transmission of sums to the same 
amount in the form of revenue—should become 
quite impracticable when attempted in the case of 

Great Britain and India. But thev never could be 
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prevailed upon to offer any satisfactory explanation 
on this point: and this obstinate silence w r ould, of 
itself, afford sufficient evidence of the fallacy of 
the argument, even were all further discussion 
not superseded by the fact, equally certain as 
it is melancholy, that there is not now, and has 
not for many yeans, been any surplus revenue to 
be remitted. 

The trade betwixt Europe and India was con, 
tern plated with much jealousy and apprehension by 
the advocates of the commercial system, as it was 
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called, whose tenets are not yet entirely abandoned. 
The constant exportation of bullion in return for 
commodities, was calculated to alarm those persons 
who considered the increase of the precious metals 
as comprehending every thing which it was the object 
of a wise policy to accumulate, and who pretended 
to discover in the constant drain of these objects of 
fond attachment the downfall of the commercial 
prosperity of the European states. It was to be 
expected, that the defenders of monopoly, to whom 
every part of the same commercial system is natu¬ 
rally so dear, would avail themselves of the popular 
prejudices on this subject, and endeavour to raise an 
alarm about the ruin which must in this way ensue, 
from the extension of our commercial intercourse 
with India. The company has found it profitable, 
on some occasions, to take advantage of this delu¬ 
sion; and accordingly we find among the arguments 
which have sometimes been used against a free 
trade, that this .most popular and conclusive one 
has not been omitted. It is hardly worth while, at 
the pj csent day, to endeavour to expose so pitiful 
a prejudice; but we may just observe, that if the 
argument apply in favour of the company, it strikes 

with equal force against it. If it would be danger- 
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ous to extend the- trade to India, for fear of losing 
all the gold and silver which we can collect, it must 
be impolitic to continue any trade with it at all, and 
the company ought instantly and for ever to aban- 



uon all its commercial undertakings.' But the 
truth is, that the alarm is altogether groundless, as 
every person must know who enjoys the slightest 
acquaintance with the very first principles of poli¬ 
tical economy; for, according to the indisputable 
maxims of that most valuable science, there is no 
sense whatever in accumulating more of any com¬ 
modity than what' is required to supply the market, 
while there is ho more certain way of securing an 
abundant supply, either of the precious metals, or 
of any other article of commerce, than by giving 
every possible encouragement to the increase of the 
demand. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this dis¬ 
creditable prejudice will not be again revived. 

I*r was formerly stated, with great confidence, 
by the company, and the statement has even now 
been renewed, although not in terms quite so 
strong, that the private merchants would be unable 
to conduct' their trade in India without the assist¬ 
ance of a military force at the various factories 
which they might find it convenient to establish; 
because, forsooth, it is impossible to conduct trade 
of any kind in India, but at the point of the bayo¬ 
net. The experience which has suggested this 
piece of reasoning does not seem very honourable 
to the commercial character of the company; bur 
we have not the least doubt, that the private 
merchant will find means of conducting his trade. 



without haring recourse to these violent extremi¬ 
ties. It is essential to the progress df commercial 
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intercourse, that it should for ever remain de- 
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pendent on the natural wants and *he reciprocal 
convenience of those betwixt whom it is carried 
on; and if the private trader shall not be able to 
establish it on this basis, it were much better that 
all liis projects should be abandoned. .But, it is 
obvious, that the same reasoning is applicable to 
the company, and that if the nations of Asia are 
really so brutish and obstinate, that nothing but 
the terrors of military power can induce them to 
co-operate towards their own comfort and happi¬ 
ness, they well deserve to be abandoned to their 
fate. There is no reasonable ground for apprehen¬ 
sions, however, of such a result, which can be an¬ 
ticipated on no hypothesis but one, which is too 
absurd even to gain credit for a moment—the tur¬ 
bulent disposition and incurable stupidity of the 
whole of the Asiatic nations. But even if the aid 
of military force were necessary to the attainment 
of a free trade with Asia, and if the disposition of 

the private merchant to avail himself of it were 

* 

quite as strong as that of the company seems to 
be, there is much room for doubtine, whether the 
nost serious obstacles do really present themselves 
to such a change in the constitution of the 
military power of India, as would secure to the 
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private trader all the protection of tbi$ kind which 
is now enjoyed by the company. 


Informs no part of the object of the present 
inquiry to enter at great length into the merits of 
the discussion betwixt government and the com¬ 
pany, on the subject of the proposed transfer of 
the Indian army from the service of the company 
to that of government; yet, in reference to the 
point now under examination, it may not be super¬ 
fluous to observe, that it appears to be well calcu¬ 
lated to seelin’ the objects in view, while it does 
not seem to give any ground for apprehending from 
it very serious or alarming consequences. It w 
originally proposed by government, with the view 
of removing the jealousy which prevails betwixt 
the K ing*s ami the company’s troops, as well as of 
ensuring an undivided, and, of course, a more per¬ 
fect responsibility with respect to the military af¬ 
fairs of India. These objects would be beat at¬ 
tained by abolishing, far as, possible, all distinc¬ 
tion betwixt the didclent services, aud by m umg 
• he n miiihtlion of the commander in chief, und, 01 
i.iiiim, the whole military patronage of India, di- 
mi!) in the crown. The greatest, and a^uredl) 
the most invidious of the distinctions now subsist¬ 


ing, arises from the difference of the aouue** t*» 
which the officers of {he King’s and native troops 


owe their lank oijd impel tance—while there tan 



be no Question, that sd long as the company re¬ 
tains the right ofnominating, ifid the crown that 
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of confirming/ the appointment to the station of 
commander in chief, there must be a. division of 
responsibility, e xtremely unfavourable to the faith¬ 
ful discharge of these high trusts* These reflections 
seem to be no more than the obvious dictates of 
common sense, and totally undeserving the reproach 

i 

of unnecessary refinement and spemilation-rdnit it 
may not be improper to take a brief review of the 
company's objections to this innovation. 


Tiik directors have said a great deal about the 
peculiar constitution of the Indian army—the ne¬ 
cessity of educating its officers to the service from 
their infancy, and of ensuring their gradual rise by 
seniority—and the consequences of this system of 
discipline on their manners and habits. The great 
evil, it seems, of which they complain, is the sa¬ 
crifice of their interests to those of the King’s offi¬ 
cers, and the partiality into which a commander in 
chief immediately from Europe is betrayed in fa¬ 
vour of the officers of that service* to which he 


himself has from his < arlie^ years been accustomed. 
For these evils, it is pretended, that a remedy i* 
rot to he found in placing the native troops en¬ 
tirety at the disposal of the commander in chief 
but rather in reserving to the civil servants of the 
company a right of centroid over his proceeding? 
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similar to that Which they k&ye hitherto exercised, 

v ‘ , i * , r ' r 

But the prii^ipal soMree of je&kmsy and dkfcpntent, 
obviously is^hat which hashecu already ^l^ed— 
the difference of the masters toward/ wh$$a the 
fears and hopes qfBteoficers and soldiers of the 
two services qke natttrally turned. An officer hold¬ 
ing the King’s commission, must always conceive 
himself to he honourably distinguished from one 
who owes his r<ftok to the Eatft India Company— 
and this is a prejudice wliich np partial interference, 
nothing short, indeed, of a total abolition of. the 
distinction, will ever be found sufficient to remove. 
But even holding the statement of the directors to 
be accurate as to the source of tfic discontents, 
which unquestionably prevail, and imputing them 
altogether to the natural, and perhaps incorrigible, 
partialities of an European commander in chief, it 
is pretty clear that the best way of limiting these 
abuses would ; be' -found in the imposition of the 
most powerful restraint,.jund in applying iiic highest 
and most respected authority in the shape of eon* 
troul over such acts of maladministration, ft is 

needless to inquire whether this description be bet- 

*% , 

ter answered by the British government, or by the 
East India Company.. - - 


On the second point-rthe responsibility as to the. 
military affairs of India, the directors betake them¬ 
selves to a curious, device in the art of reasoning. 

*'- ; j. 2 
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They say that the responsibility is, by tiie present 
system, not halved, but doubled* just as if this same 
argument were not strictly applicable to every case 
In which there exists a division of power ifttt) dif¬ 
ferent parts. It is a pretty obvious truth, however, 
that you cannot, by any effort' of Ingenuity, contrive 
to make two persons answerable for the same act, 
without subtracting not only from the responsibility 
of each, but lessening in effect the sum total of that 
responsibility which it is your object to preserve en¬ 
tire. This maxim holds true in all cases—and it is 
really wonderful how it should not have occurred to 
the directors, that if a parliamentary inquiry, for 
example, weic instituted in the event of some fla* 
grantly corrupt appointment to the chief command 
in India, the minister might not readily find some 
apology for himself, by declaring that he had done 
no more than concur in the appointment which had 
been recommended by the directors, on whose judg¬ 
ment he placed great reliance; while the directory 

i 

on the other hand, ihi\r!it* easily excuse themselves 
by saying, that if the appointment was a foolish 
one, it lay with government to interfere by its ne¬ 
gative. There is nothii g in this surely to requirt 
ouuli illustration 

m 

lb T then, if you take from the company then 
military patronage, you ill render their civil go 
f rnment contemptible, bring tncii civil officers in- 





to disrepute ampng tbe soldiers, and their power 
into discredit j^ph^i^|pu^ding hatio^i. Most 

ask wba|;j^pfs the 
dire&prg bav§g£p cpnyince us that soIdfei^Care in 
general so arrogant and incorrigible a race, that 
they have npfespeetfbr any thing which does not 
claim sopje. connection w ith themselves—that un. 
der any other gpyerpmenl than a military despot- 
ism, they have not shewn a due.regard for the civil 
institutions of society? and they will be.still more 
disposed to ask, whether foreign nations w'ould not 
regard the military power of India with as much 
deference, if they considered it as emanating im¬ 
mediately from the supreme executive power of the 
British empire, as they now do, when they view it 
as the property of the East India Company ? Have 
the King’s troops in, India.:been found turbulent and 
unmanageable,'^.because they disclaim all connection 

with the company ? ,Have they despised its civil of- 

• * • * * 

ficerVand trampled upon its authority ? W en the 
directors telj us, that the u.ui.'ifer oi I'ti!' v . u + 
to the crown would make a most alarming adii.L.m 
to its influence, they certainly do not presume that 
the country is quite so ignorant of the state of their 
affairs—-of the politics of tiiur * 'dors, and the pre¬ 
sent constitution of the company ilseii, • Vlicvc 
chat this;H|fluence, if it be a bad thing, is no 1 l- 
ready pretty well secured — and secured too in u 
form which affords'us no compensation in the it a 
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bility of the military power $ndia for the evil* 
which we are compelled to efidure, in the ob¬ 
noxious influence of the CWwmw y it 

is not probable, therefore, that thj^rivjttd tt&ders 
will require any powerful military force for the sup- 
port of their factories; and even if they did, would 
receive no very liberal or efficient trtd from the com¬ 
pany ; yet, if there be no other obstacle to the es¬ 
tablishment of a free trade, we neednot despair of 
coeiog it removed, without the risk of any very ha¬ 
zardous innovation. 

We have now arrived at the most important 
points in the whole range of the present discussion—* 
not that they are indeed very material in them¬ 
selves, but that they have been magnified into an 
unnatural and factitious importance, by the mis¬ 
guided zeal and phrenzy of the advocates for what 
is called the Indian system. It will now be ne- 

Jfx 

ecssar y to make a few observations on the political 

■s 

arguments of the company, and to descant on af¬ 
fairs no h j ss weighty than those of revolt, oppres¬ 
sion, emigration, colonization, and final separation 
of* the mother-country and hor colonies. All these 
aldi tniug prospects have been industriously prescnl- 
< (1 to our imaginations, and would' certainly have 
appalled for a moment even the stoutest hearted, 
had the} not become too familiar by constant and 
unwearied repetition. If there Whittle novelty in 
ihio discussion, the fault must be charged to the 

•» i’.. 



company, who persevere m the icpeti- 

tion of argumea^ *& ? Whirfl there is tei&if nothing 
to perplex even understandlngy*if unin- 

flitedcSd by prejudice* Sot as the discussion, which 
has faitherth taken place, has failed to produce that 
general and pr&ctic&l conviction, without which no 
good can be dene, it would he wrong to omit pre¬ 
senting the question in every point of view of w hich 
it is susceptible. . 1 

Fon the alarming evils of which we have spoken, 
the company has in store an abundant portion of 
preventive remedies, even on the supposition that 
they shall be compelled to throw open the trade 
under certain limitations. They propose licences for 
carrying on the trade,—limitations as to the class of 
commodities in which the private merchant is to 
deal—duties in India,—restriction to the port of 
London,—heavy expences on warehousing, of which 

it seems they must hatfen monopoly,—regulations as 

* 

to tonnage,—and, above all, severe and arbitrary re¬ 
strictions on residence in the colonies, their great 
specific against the terrible evils With which our 
Indian empire and tradb will be threatened by the 
admission of the private merchant. Under these 
trifling restraints, they may, perhaps, agree to have 
the trade India partially opened > but the trade 
to China, the only Remaining branch of their com 
nierce which continues to yield a profit, this must by 

no means be interfered with, because* the private 
•/ 



merchants would embroil us w*t|flhe Chinese, and 
would themselves be plundered sj^i ruined by the 
tyranny and caprice of the Chinese f^v^meqt if 
indeed the legislature w ould be plehsed to take the 
sound and wholesome advice offered by the com¬ 
pany, it would allow no free trade at all,—none to 
the company’s dominions, lest the private trader 
should exasperate the natives by his oppressions, 

k V 

and drive them on to rebellion,—none to the states? 
in alliance with the company, lest they should, in 
like manner, exasperate the people of these states 
and make them quarrel with the company;—but; 
above all, noue to China, unless it is intended to 
put a speedy termination to all intercourse with 
that singular ucoulc. That the public revenue 
may be secured, even, in the event of a free trade,* 
and that business may be “ fa irly , innocently , and 
“ honourably ”, managed, we are told, at all events, 
that it is quite indispensihle to have it confined to 
the port of London, and to Have the goods of the 
private trader sold at the company’s sales by public 
auction. In short, it is the evident meaning of the 
company, that if it shall be forced to yield a seem * 
ing obedience to the universal sentiments of the 
nation, the tnrtCession should, as in 1793, be ren¬ 
dered quite elusory and unavailing^ by the imposi¬ 
tion of more numerous fetters and restrict! ms than 
the free spirit of a British merchant, or the emolu¬ 
ments even of a lucrative trade, f wift be able to 
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endure. It is the duty of every man to aim at 
preventing the success of an artifice which is evi¬ 
dently mu preparation to be once more played off 
on thfe credulity of the nation. 

1. Will it be believed, then, that when the 
directors talk of oppressions, insurrections, and re¬ 
bellions, they allude to the consequences likely to 
result from the innocent and peaceful pursuits of 
commerce, when followed under the auspices of 
British merrhants ? It were more rational to sup¬ 
pose, that when they indulge in their elaborate and 
declamatory anticipations of fraud and violence* 
they speak of quite a different race of men—that 
they are describing the progress of a band of wan¬ 
dering Arabs, 01 the march of a body of organized 
robbers. Where can they have learned thus to es¬ 
timate their countrymen, not acting in the charac¬ 
ter of needy and desperate adventurers, be it re¬ 
membered, without the restraints of law, or the 
dictates of morality to direct them, but in the ca¬ 
pacity of liberal and enlightened traders, having 
sense to know their true interests, ai\d probity 
enough to pursue them without injury to others ? 
In this intercourse with the nations of Asia, the 
private merchant will act under the sanction of the 
British goverment; and he can at any time be 
made responsible tc^ it, even in India, if that is 
deemed requisite to ensure the peace and security 

M 
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of our oriental possessions.. It , seems to be taken 
for granted by all those who reason gt all, with the 
exception of such persons alobp .as affect to jreason 
in favour of monopolies, that you can fteye no bet- 
ter pledge for the good behaviour of any class of 
men, than the certainty that it is their manifest in¬ 
terest to behave well, and that their transgressions 
will be visited with adequate punishment. Now it 
is unquestionably the interest of all traders to be 
circumspect in their deportment towards their cus¬ 
tomers. It must be the interest, therefore, of Bri¬ 
tish merc hants and their agents, should a free trade 
be opened, to behave well towards their customers 
in Asia—and it is in the power of the local govern¬ 
ment, if that government be good for any thing at 
all, to chastise any act of oppression towards the 
nations, with whom a free trade is to be permitted. 
Even should a sense of interest, the most powerful 
of all motives, prove unavailing, a sense of compa¬ 
rative weakness must in the present instance sup¬ 
ply its place ; for the private trader, unlike the com¬ 
pany, cannot expect to have his aggression supported 
by a large military force* placed entirely at his own 
disposal. But if the company's argument were good 
for any thing, it would obviously comprehend all 
the branches of foreign trade; and wc should have 
American, Russian, and Swedish companies to con¬ 
duct the trade carried on with those nations, for 
fear of offence being given b£ the jrjdenesf dr ra- 



parity of the prifhte merchant It must bo supriv 
fluous to Waste time on sufcb an argument as this, 
Which if is not prttbhble that the directors have 
Otter Wen serious in maintaining. 

2. Wb come now to the question of colonization, 
about which we have lately heard so much-—the 
ground, indeed, on which the directors will be dis¬ 
posed ultimately to make their stand agaihst the 
claim of the private merchants. From colonization* 
is anticipated the introduction of the European 
spirit, the discussion of popular rights, and, finally, 
the subversion of the local government. All the 
weaker passions have been set in motion, all the 
most absurd prejudices have been alarmed on this 
branch of the subject, and we should be sorry to 
believe that such arts have been practised with ef¬ 
fect for if the good sense and understanding of 
the country shall sink before these foolish preju¬ 
dices, they will have yielded to the most unrea¬ 
sonable and groundless apprehensions by which, 
perhaps, they were ever assailed. A very few 
words will be sufficient to express all that need be 
said on this subject. 

The reader will readily dispense with any re¬ 
marks on that branch of the question which relates 
to the mischiefs of emigration from the parent state, 
since no truth is now more generally acknowledg- 
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ed among the thinking part of mankind, than that 
emigrations never do take place, except when there 
is a redundancy of population at home, and when it 
becomes of course equally expedient for the public 
as for individuals, that it should be easily discharg¬ 
ed. It may be assumed, then, as unquestionable, 
that when our countrymen shall emigrate to India, 
they will do so only to be more comfortable than 
they were in the parent state; and that, in such a 
- case, it would be the height of cruelty, as well as 
of impolicy, forcibly to detain them, or even to omit 
any chance of providing for them a safe asylum. 
But if there be any country in the world to which 
there is but little chance of a considerable emigra¬ 
tion from Great Britain, that country is India; and 
every person of common understanding must b e in¬ 
evitably led to this conclusion by a variety of most 
obvious considerations. First of all, India contains 
a population which may fairly be considered as hav¬ 
ing, for a period beyond which we have no record, 
been absolutely redundant, and, of course, must for 
ever continue to afford the most slender temptations 
to emigrants of all classes. What could induce the 
laborious population of England to select India as a 
place of exile, where there is no room either for 
their skill or industry? 2dly, The natural and ne¬ 
cessary consequence of an overflowing population 
is quite perceptible in the very insignificant value 
which labour bears in that country, compared with 



the price which it will bring in the market of Eu¬ 
rope ; and this circumstance must for ever remain a 
complete bar to the emigration of the lower orders 
■th%t is, to an emigration of any importance, 
Sdly, The climate, language, laws, religion, and 
manners of the Hindoos, are as completely unlike 
those of the people of this country as it is possible 
to conceive; and this again must add prodigious 
strength to the barrier by which the inhabitants of 
the two countries must forever remain separated. 
4thly, The immense distance of India from England, 
and the consequent expence of emigration, would 
effectually prevent the lower orders from emigrating 

to India, even if no other obstacle opposed itself to 

* 

such a project. 5thly, Without large and constant 
emigrations of the lower orders, on whose co-oper¬ 
ation their more active and turbulent leaders must 
ever depend for the success of their projects, it is 
extremely improbable that there should be numer¬ 
ous emigrations even of the latter class, whose re¬ 
moval to India is the object of general dread. 6thly, 
But, even on the supposition that all the preceding 
view are erroneous, and that emigration were gra¬ 
dually and slowly to take place, an indefinite period 
must elapse before the European settler would 
bear an assignable proportion to the natives, over 
whom, it seems to be assumed, that they are spe^ di- 
ly to exercise a degree of influence, which, in spite 
of all the respect naturally paid to government. 



and in defiance of all the power Which that go¬ 
vernment can employ for repressing it, is with ra¬ 
pid progress to drive the natives into a state of in- 
subordination and rebellion. There is really no end 
to apprehensions so extremely chemerical and timid 
as this of colonization *, nor is there any plan of po¬ 
licy and government, however specious or wise, 
which might not to be defeated, were we to listen 
to such idle fancies as those which we are now 
examining. 

3 . But even if colonization were to ensue, as it 
certainly will not, with atl the rapidity which the 
directors affect to anticipate, does it follow, that the 
consequence of such an event would be disaffection 
and revolt from the parent state ? What circum¬ 
stance could so readily promote a cordial union be¬ 
twixt the emigrants and the natives, who differ so 
materially in ail points, as "to prompt them all at 
once to go hand in hand for the purpose of dissever¬ 
ing the colonies from tire mother-country ? Is it 
not far more probable, that the emigrants, forming 
but a most insignificant addition to the immense 
population of the peninsula—-not readily assimilat¬ 
ing in language and manners with the natives, but 
continuing to exhibit all the peculiarities of a dis- 
tiqpt race, would naturally cling to the power of the 
mother-country, as their only sdurce of security and 
protection ? 



With thte conviction, therefore, strongly im- 

% • 

pressed upon our minds, Ve should be inclined ra- 



gumentsof the company, this is the only way in which 
we can expect to extend the consumption of British 
manufactures in India, and, even if these reason¬ 
ings should be discredited, emigration affords, at all 
events, a more certain prospect that this object will 
be speedily attained* But mark the inconsistency 
Of the numerous statements made by the directors. 
In their report of 1798, they thought fit to alarm 
us by an exaggerated picture of the mischiefs of 
emigration : they told us, that India would speedi¬ 
ly drain England of its population; and they stated 
expressly,- “ that the energy of the European cha~ 
“ racter becomes impaired in the first generation, 
“ and is soon totally extinct.” Yet it is among 
these enfeebled, degraded, and nerveless Europe¬ 
ans, that they dread the origin of projects which 
are to issue in the dismemberment of the British 
empire! Nay, more than this, it is from these very 
persons, who are now expected to form so dose an 
union with the natives, as would be necessary to 
the accomplishment of so vast a plan, that they at 
all times affect to antidpate so much oppression 
and rapacity toward these very natives as must 
even hurry them into insurrection and revolt! 
There is no way of accounting for these fiat con- 



tradictions, except on the supposition that all is er¬ 
ror and fallacy which has been urged on this branch 
of the subject. 

* 

The question has often been put to the company, 
if you are so much alarmed about the future inde¬ 
pendence of British India, and can discover so 
many tremendous evils in colonization, how comes 
it that you feel quite easy as to the establishments 
which you yourselves have formed, and which are 
infinitely more numerous and powerful than any 
that would be requisite to conduct the same trade 
under the auspices of the private merchant ? The 
only persons who, under a system of free trade, 
would emigrate to India, are precisely of the same 
class, apd would be sent for the same purposes 
with the servants whom the company now main¬ 
tains in India to conduct its commercial affairs; 
and it is quite indisputable, that, under the sys¬ 
tem of economy, which the private merchant would 
substitute for the waste and extravagance of the 
company, a much smaller number of persons would 
be required for all the purposes of the trade. Wc 
have colonization, therefore, already in a greater 
extent than we should probably have it in future; 
and yet the consequences which, by the reasoning 
of the company, should have inevitably followed, 
have never even been apprehended. Let us have 
ap end, therefore, to these idle fears about cole- 



ni&ntiQiij rifles their absurdity is not only establish¬ 
ed by reuse*** but the highest autho¬ 

rity. It fc a Welljgjidriri fret, that bothLctal Corti- 
waUS and the Marquis Wellesley, indisputably the 
greatest men who have ever been at the bead of 
the company's affairs, have, with their characterise 
tic and acknowledged sagacity, concurred in dis¬ 
crediting these idle and unreasonable apprehen¬ 
sions. 

Ip it were necessary, indeed, to say one word more 
on the subject, we might, for the last time, remind 
those who reason thus, that the Americans, who 
are not deficient surely in popular spirit—-who 
might find something in India to tempt the ambi¬ 
tion even of an agricultural republican,-—who boast 
of numbering in their census every species of Eu¬ 
ropean outcast licentiousness and sedition,—that 
these same Americans have free access to our In¬ 
dian territories. We rejoice that the circumstance 
of the admission of Americans to a participation in 
the trade of India—by far the most obnoxious fea¬ 
ture m our system of Indian policy—should afford 
so many strong arguments to prove the safety of 
conceding these claims which seem now to be made 
by the unanimous voice of British merchants. 


The company depiand that the trade of India 
should be confined to the port of London ; and it 
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is painful,to observe, by the hints of the'directors, 
and the answers of Lord Melville,'Which have been 
published, ‘ that they seem'to have, in the mean¬ 
time, prevailed upon government to acknowledge 
the expediency of this arrangement. On what 
principles it is to be defended, it is difficult to dis¬ 
cover—for wo cannot well conceive any regulation 
which, in its consequences, is Ukely to prove more 
embarrassing, if not utterly destructive, to the pro¬ 
gress of the free trade, than this same monopoly in 
favour of the port of London, and the relative pro¬ 
visions about the manner in which the imports 
made by the private merchant are to be put under 
the management of the company, and disposed of 
at their public sales. What good purpose is to be 
attained by all these restrictions, so revolting to the 
free spirit of commerce, unless they are expressly 
intended to promote the views of the company, by 
enabling it to exercise a most dangerous controtfl 
over the speculations of the private trader, and thus 
indirectly to frustrate every object of a free trade ? 
The merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, &c. 
&c. are now making the most vigorous stand In de¬ 
fence of their rights;—but what end will they at* 
tain by all their laudable exertions, if they are to 
be thus deterred from embarking in the Indian 
trade, after it is nominally thrown open—by the 
intolerable and revolting condition, of committing 
to the East India Company, the determined ene,- 



mies to thdr clairas,the sole management of their 
affairs, and of conhning to the port of London, a 
port with which they have no immediate connec- 
fcion,»tbe privilege of receiving their imports ? What 
tremendous influence will not this regulation give 
the company over their speculations—an influence 
to which it can never be expected that they wifi 
with patience submit ? As to the manifest hard¬ 
ship of first compelling the private trader to come 
with his Indian cargo to the port of London, and 
then to submit to its being disposed of without his 
consent or permission, it is needless to say any 
thing—but the positive loss which must be sus¬ 
tained by keeping the goods in London, till it may 
suit the convenience of the company to make a 
public sale, as well as the still greater loss of first 
unshipping them in a place where they are not io 
be consumed, and then, after a long interval, per¬ 
haps reshipping them, and sending them round to 
the place which ought to have been the original 
market—all this is really too much, and cannot have 
been acceded to by government but in consequence 
of some very gross misrepresentations. Nor is it 
difficult to guess the topic which would be selected 
for this purpose—the revenue, the security of that 
immense revenue which the company boasts of pay¬ 
ing to government, must have been the inducement 
held out to procure an acquiescence in this strange 
and most unreasonable proposal. What is there 
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about the port of London which fits it so well for 
giving this boasted security to the revenue—is it 
not notorious* that there the revenue is more ne¬ 
gligently, and more expensively collected* than at 
any other port in the empire;—nay, is it not well 
known, that a most extensive system of smuggling 
is carried on in the river Thames* even in the ships 
of the company itself? If the danger of frauds in 
the revenue he a sufficient reason for confining the 
trade of India to the port of London, why is that 
not a good reason for imposing^similar limitations on 
all other foreign trade ? But Mr* Randle Jackson is 
pleased to inform us, that the company's public 
sales ensure a more fair, innocent, and honourable 
mode of conducting the trade, just as if the re* 
venue laws of this country were so miserably inef¬ 
ficient, that to give them additional force, it were 
necessary to commit so violent an encroachment 
as this on the privileges of the provincial ports, or 
as if the perfect freedom of the trade did not afford 
the best security for the honour and probity with 
which it is conducts d. Why this singular depar¬ 
ture from all principle—this wanton invasion of the 
rights of the private trader? Feeling entire con¬ 
fidence in the justice and sound policy of the legis¬ 
lature, and in the laudable zeal and perseverance 
of the merchants* for the removal of this useless 
and pernicious restraint, together with all its ac- 
companying provisions; we would just make one 
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further remark on that if the monopoly 

of the port of liohddn, tfcgeflierwith M restric¬ 
tions on ^residence In India, \re Continued, a&ording 
to thtfdesine of the ooftipnf, the tomfty may hid 
faretoeU to ail the advantages go eagerly anticipated 
from the opening of this Unde. 

5. T»ft entire freedom Of private trade to China 
will form a leading topic in the course of the ensuing* 
discussion in Parliament, and it is to he hoped 
that the merchants will, oh no consideration, be in¬ 
duced to abandon this point, as it is, perhaps, the 
most material of the privileges for which they are 
contending, \ndyetit is precisely that branch of the 
subject on which it would be extremely idle to sa} 
a great deal, when we reflect on the specimen which 
the directors have given us of the considerations 
which have induced them to resist (and with tem¬ 
porary success it would appear) the proposed change. 
Their argument, if indeed that can be called argu¬ 
ment, which consists merely of a series of assertions* 
equally destitute of probability as they are unsup¬ 
ported by evidence, is twofold. The old stnry i*. 
first Of all, repeated, about the probable imprudence 
of the private trader, Who is, of course, to exasperate 
the Chinese, a singular and irritable race of men, 
so as to ensure an immediate exclusion from their 
ports. We cannot really submit to the fatigue ol 
repeating the various arguments which have been aU 
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ready submitted in refutation of this most gratuitous 
and unfounded insinuation—and. shall merely add, 
that even If all that the directors state were quite pro¬ 
bable and consistent* and if we were actuallyto be 
excluded from the ports .of China, we should not be 
deprived of an intercourse with that country, so long 
as we have numerous* stations, whither the’Chinese 
would most willingly repair to carry on their trade 
with us. But we would put it to the directors, 
whether the Americans have so insulted and exas¬ 
perated the Chinese as to forfeit the benefits of the 
China trade—nay we would ask them? whether it 
be not a fact well known to themselves, that the 
private traders of America carry on their trade to 
China to such purpose, that they are enabled to sell 
their teas at Boston and New York for less than 
one half of the prices charged by the company to the 
people of England ? But' it seems that the caprice 
and tyranny of the Chinese' government would 
ruin the private trader by seizures and confisca¬ 
tions: But where is the proof of all, this—where 
the evidence of any Such confiscations—where 
the reason to belieVe that these predictions are 
not the mere reveries of the directors themselves ? 
Has Chinese tyranny ruined fhe American'mer¬ 
chants, or driven them from the ports of China ? 
and can it be pretended that the*0pdlence of the Bri¬ 
tish merchant will fail in an enterprise which is suc¬ 
cessfully conducted by the comparative poverty of 
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an American ? * This sort of reasoning will not do, 
and it may foe 'safely affirmed, that there is yet a 
more substantial reason' for the zeal of the direct¬ 
ors about the monopoly of die China tirade than 
any of those which they have openly assigned.— 
The China trade, it is well known, is now the only re * 
maining hranchofthe company's trade whichstillyields 
them a profit; and this circumstance may, perhaps, 
explain the motives to which we are indebted for so 
much zeal and so little argument On this branch 
of the subject, the pretensions of the company are, 
if that be possible, still more absurd and preposter* 
ous than on any of the other points in dispute; and 
trusting to this impression, which must inevitably 
be made on the mind of eveiy man who peruses 
the correspondence with impartiality, we willingly 
leave it, without fear or apprehension of the result, 
to the consideration of the public. 

t 

Before closing this discussion it may be re¬ 
marked in general, that if the merchants are not 
to be allowed such a right of residence in India, 

1 and assured of such protection from arbitrary imposi¬ 
tions on their property as may be necessary to en¬ 
able them to conduct their business, it is vain to 

think of doing them any essential service by opening 

* 

up the trade. That there cau be no danger in con¬ 
ceding these points to them, h&t, been already 
established; and let the legislature beware what 
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powers over their persons* mud pipped it entrust 
upon speekm pretexts# to the East India, Company. 
That company stands forth as the declared enemy 
of free trade ^ and it it quite impossible to anticipate 
the uumberiess and vexatious encashments which 
it may make, under the semblance of law, for ren¬ 
dering the freedom of trade worse than nugatory, 
even after it has been, conceded. 4s a specimen of 
their secret hostility, even after they have appear¬ 
ed to yield* consider the provision which they wish 
to have established# fop prohibiting, in the naviga¬ 
tion of the Indian seas, the employment of vessels 
of a less burden than 400 tons. Do they not know, 
that much smaller vessels are already employed by 
foreigners in this, very navigation; or are they not 
aware, that tho public must at once discover the 
true motive of this unreasonable interference with 
the concerns of others, which can serve no other 
purpose except to encrease the difficulties of the 
private trader, and, of course, to render his compe¬ 
tition less formidable to the company. They con¬ 
tend, also, that they should be allowed to retain the 
monopoly of the silk trade, for this notable reason 
—lest the quality of silk should he deteriorated, as 
if a free competition m the market would not se¬ 
cure this object better than a thousand restrictions 
and monopolies. They are desirous also of retain¬ 
ing the monopoly of the trade in piece goods; but 
this they propose for the most patriotic reason in the 
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world. They are afraid that the private traders 
would import those articles in such quantities as to 
interfere with our domestic manufactures; as if it 
were’not always a source of national gain to pur¬ 
chase commodities of all sorts in the market where 
they can be supplied at the cheapest rate, and to turn 
the capital employed in bringing them forward into 
another and more profitable channel. But these 
are subordinate points, at which it is necessary but 
to cast a single glance, in order to discover the'nar¬ 
row and illiberal views by which this, as well as all 
other monopolies, is supported. Such prejudices, as 
well as the restrictions of all kinds which naturally 
grow out of them, it will be necessary for the mer* 
chants entirely to overcome, and to persevere in 
their efforts to establish the private trade on a basis 
altogether beyond the reach of capricious and un¬ 
necessary restraint; That this great object may be 
fully accomplished, without any sort of hazard or 
inconvenience, has been already established beyond 
contradiction. 

4/A, It is not impossible, however, thatthecompany 
may decline accepting a renewal of their charter on 
the conditions which have been proposed; and, in 
that event, the attention of the legislature may be 
directed to the arrangements which will become ne¬ 
cessary; when the government of India shall be 
placed under the immediate controul of the crown. 


o 
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The questions which belong to this branch of the 
discussion are various and important, but the length 
to which the preceding observations have extended, 
imposes the necessity of compressing what remains 
within very narrow limits. 

In the first place, then, it may be remarked, 
that the entire abolition of the company’s privileges, 
and the assumption of the government of India by 
the "crown, would by no means imply so very mo¬ 
mentous a revolution as some persons seem to have 
imagined. In several most important points, the 
government of India is already under the influence 
of the crow n. The board of controul, which is ap¬ 
pointed by the executive, regulates in all the most 
important departments of Indian policy—sends 
Out instructions to the local government, and is 
even entitled to carry into execution, such in¬ 
structions, although at variance with the sentiments 
of the directors. By the law of 1784, besides, power 
is given to the King of removing such servants of 
the company as June incurred his disapprobation, 
and of imposing a negative on the appointments 
made by the court of directors to some of the high¬ 
est offices in the government of India. The influ¬ 
ence of the crown over the court oi directors has 
of course become nearly absolute; and.the govern¬ 
ment of India lias thus long ago merged almost en¬ 
tirely into the general government of the state.-— 
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When to these circumstances is added the precari¬ 
ous tenure by which the company enjoys all its pri¬ 
vileges—the general dissatisfaction with which the}' 
are viewed by the country—and the consequent de¬ 
pendence of the directors and their constituents for 
their very existence as a corporate body on the in¬ 
fluence of the crown, exerted for them in the house.-* 
of Parliament, no person can be at any loss to de ¬ 
termine the degree c.f independence which the com 
pany enjoys, nor to account for the remarkable co¬ 
incidence of views and opinions betwixt the direc¬ 
tors and administration. These reflections must be 
distinctly understood, however,—it would be very 
foolish to censure this coincidence, and still more 
absurd to induiuv any wish to see the company in¬ 
dependent of the crim ii—-.-for nothing would be 
more preposterous than that any portion of the 
empire should be under a government distinct and 
independent of the general administration. This 
would he a most singular arrangement indeed : to 
have the most extensive of all the provinces of the 
British empire under a different government from 
the empire itself—to have it under the government, 
perhaps, of the leaders of opposition—to have its 
defence provided for out of different sources, and 
upon different principles from those pursued by the- 
administration of the mother-country. There is 
something so very whimsical in such a system, that 
it could never have lasted for a year ; and the cn- 

o 2 
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tire dependence of the government of India upon 

the crown must therefore be considered as an ar- 

» 

rangementnot only natural but inevitable. At the 
same time, the unquestionable fact, that such de¬ 
pendence does exist, and that the administration of 
India already belongs in substance to the crown, 
must diminish very much our apprehensions about 
the result of any change by which such an arrange¬ 
ment would be more directly accomplished. The 
present system, while it inflicts on the nation all 
the mischiefs of monopoly, can scarcely be said to 
subtract any thing of importance from the dreaded 
influence of the crown. 

There is nothing in the character and condition; 
of the subjectsof the British government in India, 
which can require the application of rules, for the 
administration of their affairs, materially different 
from those which are suitable to all nations in a 
state of imperfect civilization. That the knowledge, 
habits, and disposition of the people of India are 
such as to disqualify them for taking an active share 
in the affairs of their own government, seems to he 
admitted on all hands; while it is no less certain, 
that the comparatively hopeless and dependent con¬ 
dition of this people, so far from authorising a de¬ 
parture in their case from the maxims of a just and 
benevolent administration, seem rather to prescribe 
a more ui.iform and vigorous application of these 
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principles, in all instances where the comfort and 
happiness-of the governed may interfere with the 
gain and ambition of their more civilized superiors. 
The Object of any system of government for a 
country like British India, must, of course, be con¬ 
fined to the security of the provinces against vio* 
lenco from without, and injustice within; in other 
words, to the maintenance of a powerful military 
establishment, and the due execution of a liberal 
and enlightened code of" laws. The admission of 
the people to the enjoyment, under any form, of 
the popular rights which arc unknown even in 
Europe, except to one' nation, is altogether out 
of the question, equally incompatible with the 
character of the governed, and the nature of 
the authority which it must be the policy of Eng¬ 
land for ever to retain over these remote regions. 
It must he the business of the legislature to extern! 
and confirm to the people' of India the blessings of 
security and justice, which have by a wise policy 
been already introduced among them, under the 
superintendance of the British government. There 
is no reason to believe that these objects can be 
better attained by the prolongation of the com¬ 
pany’s charter; for what can there possibly be in 
the character and manners of the natives of India, 
that they ^should, refuse the means of comfort and 
prosperity, unless they are tendered to them under 
the auspices of an association of monopolists ? 
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Should the company then refuse to accept of a char¬ 
ter embracing no commercial advantages except 
that to which they are by law entitled—the liberty 
of continuing their trade and corporate capacity, 
but without exclusive privileges, we cannot disco¬ 
ver that any very violent revolution will be required 
in transferring to the British government what it 
already in substance possesses—the dominion of Bri¬ 
tish India. 

It has been said, indeed, that as our Indian em¬ 
pire has hitherto proved a source of uniform expence 
to the parent state, so there is but little chance of 
any amendment in this respect when the govern¬ 
ment shall become a part of the general administra¬ 
tion of Great Britain, which, whatever other virtues 
it may boast, lias certainly no very high pretensions 
on the score of economy. The local government of 
India may thus become a heavy charge on the re¬ 
sources of the mother-country; and it were better 
at once to renounce all connection with the colonies, 
than to go on in the regular disappointment of our 
sanguine hopes, and the perpetual diminution of 
our already exhausted resources. 

Thbue is little fear that this piece of sage advice 
will be hastily adopted; and it might be enough, 
perhaps, merely to allude to it as one of those piti-. 
fnl extravagancies into which men are easily be^ 
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fcfayed by a love of paradox and an affectation of 
ingenuity. The reader will not think this undue 
severity, when he is reminded that the same per¬ 
sons Who have hazarded their speculations on the 
difficulties of providing a suitable government for 
British India, have gravely proposed, as the best 
expedient which has suggested itself to their in¬ 
gem: ity, the establishment of an independent des¬ 
potism in Hindostan under some of the branches of 
the royal family.* This plan would no doubt secure 
for India what its authors so much desire, a local ao- 
vernment with local interests: it would break asun¬ 
der, to be sure, the relations now subsisting betwixt 
the parent state and her colonies, and prepare the 
way for the substitution of new relations betwixt 
India and other countries, in place of those which 
are to be dissolved. There is but -one trifling ob¬ 
jection to this magnificent scheme—that it affords 
to the people of Great Britain the cheering prospect 
of seeing, in the course:of a few years, the new go¬ 
vernment of their colonies in league with their ene¬ 
mies and playing the game of France with not less 
zeal and dexterity, in so far as a difference of situa¬ 
tion and circumstances will permit, than the inde¬ 
pendent government of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica ! To the advocates of the Fast India Com¬ 
pany, again, if they should venture to state the ex¬ 
travagance and profusion of the British government 
as an objection to the proposed changes, it is sufli- 

* Edinburgh Ilevicw\ 
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cicnt to answer, by a reference to the authentic his¬ 
tory of India under the government of the company 
itself—a inference from which,tp them atleast, there 
remains no appeal. 

i 

It now appears, indeed, to be unquestionable 
that the revenues of India have hitherto proved in* 
sufficient to defray the expenditure of the local go¬ 
vernment ; but there is no reason for thinking the 
inference deduced from this circumstance a legiti¬ 
mate one—that there must constantly, in future, 
be a similar defalcation. The causes to which the 
past deficiencies may be ascribed are various—the 
extraordinary expenditure of the company’s go¬ 
vernment in the wars which have been undertaken 
for the security of its territorial possessions, and 
which have terminated in a complete triumph over 
all the enemies of the British name and interests 
in Asia—and the inefficiency of the existing checks 
on Indian expenditure, an evil which we oh e, in 
part at least, to the restraints imposed on the legis¬ 
lature by the company’s chartered rights. The 
success, equally bniliant and decisive, which at¬ 
tended the administration of tine Marquis Welles¬ 
ley, affords the most reasonable hope that, in fu¬ 
ture, ihe first of these sources of expence will be 
gradually diminished, while habits of submission to 
their European rulers, and the experience of the 
superior justice and energy of their administration. 



may be expected to diffuse among the people of 
British India a spirit the most favourable to the 
stability of our Indian empire. So long as there 
exists*a connection (which indeed it is impossible 
to destroy) betwixt the general expenditure of In¬ 
dia and the emoluments of those who are employed 
in the administration of affairs, no means of ma¬ 
terially abridging that expenditure will be found, 
except in the superior vigilance and attention of 
the legislature to the affairs of India, and in a more 
certain and efficient system for the punishment of 
delinquency and malversation. But these objects 
must be far better secured, were a general interest 
excited in the destiny and affairs of India—were 
the means of information rendered more extensive, 
by the admission to our territorial possessions of men 
of different views and various interests—in short, 
were every source of interest and information oil 
these subjects not entirely swallowed up in the 
powers and privileges of the company. 

A PowKii ful military force will, for a long while, 
be required in India, from the nature and origin of 
the authority which Great Britain maintains over 
the conquered provinces. That government, which 
is supported by tbe influence of a few strangers 
against the natural prejudices, and not seldom, 
there is ground to fear, against the true interests 
of a countless population, cannot be very secure 



without the aid 6f a powerful military establish?- 

ment—-while it must be owned,' that in proportion 

as the affairs of administration become extensive 

and complicated, do the chances increase*’that the 

expenditure will equal, or-even exceed, allife re- 

venue which can be collected without the most 
* 

grievous oppressions. This is undoubtedly the in¬ 
ference deducible from the history of almost all the 
governments with which we are acquainted, and 
might reasonably be considered as applicable to the 
government of India, were is not for one or two 
circumstances, which we shall notice with all pos¬ 
sible brevity. 

It deserves, first of all, to be remarked, that to 
the government of India, which is provincial and 
dependent, the inferences deduced from the history 
of independent governments can never have a strict 
application. An independent government has sel¬ 
dom any strong motive of interest, and can never 
be compelled by any superior power to practise 
file virtue of economy. It is not wonderful, there¬ 
fore, that we should have few examples, where, 
m such situations, the expenditure has been con¬ 
tracted within the limits of the ordinary revenue 
of the state. The local gotWnihCfot of India has 
not indeed much interest in bding economical—but 

f f J 

should the administration of the parent state ever 
come to look to the provinces as a* source for sup- 



plying the defalcations of the public revenue, it 
would have both the deposition, and the power to 

narrow the expenditure of the provincial govern- 

* / 

ment' within the bounds of a just and rational 
economy., When the territorial revenue of India 
shall become the property of the state, it may not 
be unreasonable to anticipate a salutary change 
in the financial system of the provincial govern¬ 
ment. 

The proportion betwixt the revenue and expen¬ 
diture of a country is necessarily dependent on the 
amount of population*—the progress of wealth— 
the extension of manufactures and industry—and 
the comparative security against external violence 
and internal commotion, which the nature of the 
government, and the general condition of the sur¬ 
rounding states, permit it to enjoy. In all these 
points of view, the present condition of British 
India may be deemed a great deal more favourable 
than that of any European state, and the gradual in¬ 
crease of the revenue, in a proportion muche&eeding 
the expenditure, may therefore be reasonably antici¬ 
pated^, , The prodigious amount of the population 
—tbe^jnihl and peaceful character of the people**— 
the security from external attack which ,an ener¬ 
getic - and prosperous administration of affairs has 
given to the vPritish dominions in India, with the 
prospect of mi unexampled increase of industry 

* % 
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and commerce in the event of a free trade—all 
these circumstances, taken .in connection with the 
improved policy as to Indian finance, which may 
reasonably be anticipated under the auspices df the 
British government, seem to indicate, that the 
hopes so long indulged of a surplus revenue from 
India, applicable to tlie necessities of the parent 
state, may yet, at no distant period, be partially 
realized. While there seems to be no reason, 
therefore, to apprehend any mischief, in a political 
point of view, from the assumption of the govern¬ 
ment of India by the crown, should the company 
refuse a renewal of its charter under the conditions 
necessary to a lice tiade, the most important bene¬ 
fits to the commercial interests of the nation will 
be secured by the abolition of the monopoly 

The propositions stated m the commencement ol 
this inquiry appear to be now established. The 
monopoly of tin* Hast India Company has been 
shewn to be at variance with e\ery principle of 
sound sSnse, and mery maxim of wise policy— 
while the whole of it. history lm*> been proved the 
most convincing and satisfactory comment on the 
truth and justice of i v ery thing which has been 
urged against it by speculative men—its transacti¬ 
ons having been equally inconsistent w itb the law¬ 
ful interests of the proprietors, and the general 
prosperity of the nation. It has been proved, that 
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the opening up a free trade, on the conditions de¬ 
manded by the private merchants, would not only 
be quite harmless, but eminently conducive to the 
prosperity both of Great Britain and India, while 
there can be no room for regret, even should the 
company refuse, on such terms, to continue in pos¬ 
session of the other privileges secured by their 
charter. We take leave of the subject with many 
apologies for the length to which the discussion has 
been unexpectedly carried, and with expressing a 
sincere and unfeigned conviction, that if, at any 
period it would be the duty of the legislature to 
remove the impolitic and unprofitable restrictions, 
of which there is, at this moment, so great and 
so universal a complaint, the present season of un¬ 
exampled commercial difficulty seems loudly to de* 
in.md this libei al and enlighten* d interference 
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limits of a newspaper, resolved to submit his thoughts 
to the Public in their present shape. 
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Tiie little interest taken in this country about the 
affairs of India, is matter of wonder as well as of 
regret. The consequence of general indifference 
upon the subject has been general ignorance; 
and though at the present conjuncture, when 
the attention of the Legislature is about to be drawn 
to the framing of “ such measures for the future go- 
“ vernment ot the British possessions in India, as 
“ shall appear from experience and upon mature do- 
• f liberation to be calculated to secure their internal 
*' £ prosperity, and to derive from those flourishing 
dominions the utmost degree of advantage to the 
“ commerce and revenue of the Tailed Kingdom,'* M 
dormant interests have been awakened and power¬ 
fully excited ; it is yet to be feared, that under the 
existing want, (if information, tin most dangerous 
eirors will be committed, unless much wisdom and 
eaution are* applied to repress fallacious hopes, as 
well as to harmonize jarring pretensions and recon¬ 
cile conflicting claims. 


Spct eh t>il|jc (’ijinni i''>iciit is ii( the i.r I.k ■■'•"'"ii 

thiihaim of 


There are certain general principles, from which 
it is presumed that no one will be found to dis¬ 
sent, Of these the most obvious are, that the 
common good of the empire in Europe and in Asia 
ought to constitute the basis of the new arrangement; 
that as no partial interest should be exclusively 
consulted, every partial view of the question ought 
to be received with circumspection, and even with 
suspicion; that subordinate ought to yield to para¬ 
mount considerations •, and above all, that experience 
should be trusted rather than speculation, in mo¬ 
delling the government and adjusting the relations of 
states. 

The application of these principles to the present 
occasion, would naturally lead to an investigation of 
the causes which have produced the extension and 
consolidation of our power in India, and of the mode 
in which that power is exercised in the internal ad¬ 
ministration of those populous and fertile regions 
which now acknowledge the British authority.— 
There is hardly any question connected with the mi¬ 
litary and civil polity, the jurisprudence and finan¬ 
cial economy of nations $ scarcely any circumstance 
affecting the stability of governments, or the secu¬ 
rity, happiness, and prosperity of their subjects, 
which this range of inquiry would not embrace. 
Whether owing to the frequent discussions that have 
taken place in Parliament upon the system of ad¬ 
ministration introduced and acted upon by the East 
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India Company, all these questions are considered as 
finally put to rest, and a sound and matured convic¬ 
tion 4ias been impressed upon the public mind, that 
both in principle and practice the system is upon the 
whole as unobjectionable as it can be made; or whe¬ 
ther it arises from a prevailing indifference to unseen 
events and matters of remote interest, the attention 
of the country seems to be exclusively directed to the 
channel in which the trade with India is in future to 
be conducted. The state of existing treaties in 
India, the means and motives of aggression possessed 
by rival powers, the resources of wisdom and force 
by which aggression may be prevented or repelled, 
the constitution of the government, the regulations 
under which justice is administered, and revenue col¬ 
lected, and the different plans which have been pro¬ 
posed, or may still be in agitation for improving the 
condition of a vast population of British subjects, are 
studiously thrust into the back-ground, and in the 
controversy, as it presents itself in most of the publi¬ 
cations of the day, we only see the East India Com¬ 
pany endeavouring to preserve their commercial pri¬ 
vileges, and another set of merchants straggling to 
invade them. 

Were the question at issue really what in these 
publications it appears to be—one simply of a com¬ 
mercial nature—the writer of these pages would 
probably have abstained from taking any part 
in the discussion; and lie has no hesitation in 
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acknowledging, that could he bring himself to view the 
subject in the light in which it is vulgarly con¬ 
templated, merely as a contest between the East 
India Company and the great body of British mer¬ 
chants, for an improvable branch of commerce, as a 
dispute between expiring privilege and nascent right—• 
the claimants of an open trade should have his hearty 
good wishes in the cause for which they are contend¬ 
ing. In the whole confederated host of petitioners, 
against the Company’s privileges, there is not to be 
found a more zealous advocate for commercial free¬ 
dom, or a more decided adversary on general grounds 
to monopoly, than the individual who now ven¬ 
tures to submit his sentiments to the public. But 
strong as is the popular dislike to monopoly, there 
are evils which it would be still more imprudent to 
encounter; and however just maybe the general par¬ 
tiality to liberty of trade, there are considerations en¬ 
titled to a preference. Incompatibility between ob¬ 
jects equally desirable, leaves.only a power of choice, 
and this choice, if judiciously made, must be directed 
by a comparison between their practical utility, 
rather than their abstract fitness. The laws by 
which trade is regulated, form undoubtedly a pro¬ 
minent feature in national policy, but they have 
been usually held subordinate to those institu¬ 
tions which provide for the security of states, and 
the maintenance of their mutual relations. Fo¬ 
reign possessions are sometimes of immense im¬ 
portance in a political, and comparatively of small 



value in a commercial view,* and trading restrictions 
which if generally applied, would be unnecessary and 
noxious, may in certain cases be found both salutary 
and requisite. 

It is not intended to make any attempt to prove that 
political advantages result to Great Britain from 
the empire which she has acquired in India. The 
fate of a country which has been the scene of so 
many triumphs to her arms, where the imperish¬ 
able records of her virtue and humanity, as well 
as of her genius and enterprise appear, where the 
ashes of the best and bravest of her sons repose, 
can never be an object of indifference to England 
until she has ceased to care for all that con¬ 
cerns her glory.f Nor is it proposed to analyze the 
merits of the plan under which the affairs of India at 


* The charges of the Bombay Presidency, exceed the revenues 
by more than a million sterling annually; but it surely does not 
follow, that on this account the settlement $hou)d,be abandoned. 

f It would be difficult to apologize for all the British transactions 
in India, since the year 1756; but dating from the time of Lord 
Cornwallis, it may safely be affirmed, that the spirit of the 
Company’s policy has been wise, liberal, and humane. It exhibits 
an excellent practical comment upon the decree of the Roman 
senate, respecting Macedonia and Illyricum.—Omnium primum 
liberos esse placebat Macedonas atque lllyrios, ut omnibus gentibus 
appareret, arma Populi Romani, non liberis servitutem, sed contra 
-servientibus libertatem afferre ; ut et in libertate gentes quse 
essent, tutam earn sihi perpetuamque sub tutela Populi Romani 
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liome and abroad are now administered. The prac¬ 
tical success which has attended this plan is its 
best encomium, and furnishes the most satisfactory 
answer to the objections to which in theory it may be 
open. The writer’s views are much more limited. 
The value of our Indian empire, though perhaps 
underrated, is no where denied, and in so far as one 
can judge from the printed correspondence between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and the Court of Directors, it 
does not appear to be in contemplation to make any 
material alteration in the constitution of the existing 
government, or in the distribution of the power with 
which its several members arc clothed. The object 
of the numerous petitions which in the course of the 
last year have been presented to Parliament, is to 
procure for the merchants of the United Kingdom, 
indiscriminate and free admission into the trade with 
India and China, in derogation of the exclusive, or 
rather of the modified privileges now enjoyed by the 
East India Company, and this object to a consider¬ 
able extent has received the countenance of His 


»sso ; et qua; sub regibus vivcvent, et in prxsens tempus mitiores 

EOS, .1U..TIORFSQUE RESPKCTU I’OPULI RoMaNI HABERE SE. Tile decree 

was an excellent one, though it was lamentably executed. How 
proudly may the benefits conferred by Loft! Cornwallis on the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and afterwards extended by 
Lord Wellesley to the people of the Carnatic, be contrasted with 
the conduct of Flaminius and Paulus iEtnilius to the states of 
Greece! 
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Majesty’s Government. It will be the writers aim to 
shew, that this pretension, although ostensibly it be 
purely commercial, is in its bearings big with po¬ 
litical mischief, and that, whilst it would, if 
sanctioned, utterly fail in obtaining for the peti¬ 
tioners the advantages they expect from a decision 
in their favor, it would prove ruinous in its operation 
to the general and paramount interests of the em¬ 
pire. To exclude political considerations from the 
discussion, would lead to participation in the pre¬ 
vailing error, but it is not meant to pursue 
them farther than is necessary to the exposure of 
that error. 


Before entering upon any of those points of 
detail, which arise out of a subject confessed to 
be extremely extensive and complicated, it will 
not be either irrelevant or useless to advert shortly 
to the actual situations of the different parties 
whose interests are to be brought before Parlia¬ 
ment for solemn deliberation and decision. 




These interests may be arranged under three 
general heads—1st. The commercial and manufac¬ 
turing interests of this country. 2dly. The poli¬ 
tical and commercial interests of the East India 
Company; and 3d!y. The interest of Government 
so to conciliate and regulate the other two, as to 
render them conducive to the substantial and 
permanent prosperity of the empire. Let us look 



then, for a moment, to the situation in which the 
parties supporting these different interests are placed, 
regarding the approaching expiration of the. East 
India Company’s Charter. 

4 

1st. It is well known that from causes originating 
in the present convulsed state of the world, the pres¬ 
sure upon the manufacturing and mercantile classes 
of the community is severe beyond example. Re¬ 
duced to circumstances of great difficulty and embar¬ 
rassment from the want of markets for their produce, 
they look with eagerness to the opening of a trade, 
in the prosecution of which they would have little to 
dread from hostile annoyance. Those countries which 
have been acquired by the wisdom of the national 
councils, and by the vigour of the national arms, 
they naturally consider as the proper field for 
commercial enterprise; and in the vast resources of 
widely extended regions, they fondly anticipate the 
reward of industry, perseverance, and skill. Asia 
presents itself to their imaginations unlocking new 
and exhaustless stores for their acceptance, with a 
population of countless millions inviting them, with 
outstretched arms, to supply their unsatisfied and 
insatiable wants. Is this the present state of the 
public mind throughout the country, or is it not ? 
and is it, or is it not a prospect which must prove 

fallacious ? No one who reads the resolutions which 

* 

have lately been passed in many of the manufacturing 
and trading towns, can doubt the fact of such expec- 
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tations being entertained ; and no one who has soberly 
meditated upon the information which is within the 
reach of all, and the accuracy of which is not liable 
even to suspicion, far less those who are accurately 
informed from experience and observation, respecting 
the constitution of Asiatic Society and the state of 
manners in that part of the world, can help being 
astonished that ideas so extravagant should have 
gained possession of the minds of any class of indivi¬ 
duals usually distinguished by habits of accurate dis¬ 
crimination and calm reflection. 

Much allowance is indeed due for the circumstances 
under which these visionary prospects are cherished, 
but the tone in which the claims of the respectable 
bodies alluded to are set forth, can hardly be con¬ 
sidered as entitled to much indulgence. Their reso¬ 
lutions and petitions are couched in terms of bold 
and imperious demand. Apparently unconscious of 
danger from great and sudden innovation upon a 
system sanctioned by the experience of ages, they 
plead for its overthrow on the ground of indefeasible 
right long lain in abeyance. Capital embayed, pro¬ 
perty acquired, and services performed under the 
established system, are all to give way to speculative 
notions and theoretical plans, or at best to principles, 
which, however true in the abstract, are totally 
inapplicable to the service into which, they are 
forced. 
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The pretension itself with the expectations founded 
upon it will be examined hereafter: the only inference 
meant to be deduced from these observations now is, 
that the claims of any set of men acting under the 
influence of great hardships, anxious for relief from 
every quarter whence relief can come, and even 
looking for succour where it is altogether unattain¬ 
able, or attainable only by inflicting calamities greater 
than those they seek to alleviate, ought to be listened 
to with extreme caution. 

2. The representations of the East India Company, 
as a party, likewise require to be scrutinized before 
being admitted. They have been invested with an 
important stewardship, and confirmed in it by no 
fewer than sixteen solemn acts of the legislature. Of 
this stewardship they are now called upon to render 
an account. If they have been negligent or unfaith¬ 
ful, let them be dismissed with indignity from the 
office: but though they even stood convicted of mis¬ 
management, it would not follow that the principles 
on which the affairs of India have been administered, 
and the *fonnexion between the two countries has 
hitherto subsisted, ought to be abandoned. A casual 
abuse of trust, though it may discredit the agents in 
whom confidence has been reposed and authority 
vested, does not necessarily impeach the system 
under which misconduct has taken place.—If on the 
other hand the Company have acquitted themselves 
in their high trust, not only with integrity and credit 
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to themselves, but with honour and advantage to the 
country—if they have done more with smaller means 
than ever was achieved by any other body, commer¬ 
cial or political, in the history of the world—if by 
encouraging the industry, and patronising the talent 
of their fellow-citizens, they have acquired and pre¬ 
served an empire forming the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown—if they have improved the condition 
of their subjects in the same degree that they have 
extended their own jurisdiction—if in war they have 
shewn themselves to be a most powerful ally of the pa¬ 
ramount state, and in peace a nourisher of its resources 
—if their mercantile gains have been uniformly and 
cheerfully sacrificed to the great objects of national 
security and national glory—if so far from acting in 
the hard character of exclusive monopolists, they have 
long since consented to a relaxation of the terms 
of their existing charter, by admitting competitors 
into their trade—and if unwilling to follow, or imi¬ 
tate the grasping spirit of their opponents, they 
have now signified their readiness to agree to every 
latitude being given to a commerce (established with 
their capital and by their exertions) that may be 
deemed compatible, not with the paltry consideration 
of a per centage, more or less, upon their mercantile 
investments, but with their duties as delegated Sove¬ 
reigns, with the tranquillity of their possessions, and 
the consequent integrity and stability of the empire 
—surely an assembly exercising legislative functions, 
will listen patiently, and listen favourably also to 
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claims fortified not more by prescription than by high 
desert. 

The circumstances in which the Company appear 
before Parliament, soliciting the renewal of their 
charter, are rather unfavourable. The services that 
they have rendered to the state do indeed fill the most 
brilliant pages of its history during the last sixty years, 
but the public, from familiar acquaintance with most 
of these exploits, have ceased to be dazzled with their 
lustre. The gradual accessions of power, of wealth, 
and of revenue, which have been derived from India, 
are regarded by the nation as forming part of its own 
constituent resources, while the instrument by which 
these resources have been created, enlarged, and 
upheld, is too frequently overlooked. To superficial 
observers (and to this class, unfortunately, a majo¬ 
rity of mankind will always belong) the recent appli¬ 
cations of the Company to Parliament, for assistance 
under temporary pecuniary embarrassments, no doubt 
bear an unfavourable aspect. And lastly, a great 
establishment, like that of the East India Company, 
the Directors of which possess considerable power 
and patronage, naturally attracts some portion of 
envy and jealousy, feelings which, though strongly 
excited by the distresses of the times, are not so blind 
from their violence as to incapacitate those actuated 
by them, from availing themselves of all the difficulties 
in the Company’s present situation, or from employ¬ 
ing against it, with sufficient dexterity, those weapons 
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of attack against trading monopolies, of which there is 
ample store in the repositories of economical science. 
For sbme of those unfavourable circumstances the 
Company are obviously not accountable; and if, as 
is hoped, it shall afterwards appear that for others 
they are not to blame, it behoves those who by care¬ 
ful investigation have become acquainted with 
their concerns, to shield them against vulgar obloquy, 
instead of joining in the clamour by which they are 
assailed. 

3. In reference to the interest of Ministers, and to 
the arrangement which they may think proper to 
propose to the Legislature, for the double purpose of 
regulating the foreign and domestic government of 
our Asiatic possessions, and the mode of conducting 
the trade with India and China, they may be con¬ 
sidered as liable to error, either from a consciousness 
of strength and a desire of increasing their own power 
and influence, or from a sense of weakness and a 
wish to strengthen themselves by the adoption of 
popular measures. In 1783, when the affairs of the 
Company were brought into discussion, it was con¬ 
tended by the ministry of the day, a ministry power¬ 
ful from the talent and rank of its members, that the 
sovereignty of British India ought to be assumed by 
the King in right of conquest, and that the admi¬ 
nistration, in all its branches, ought to be intrusted 
to his responsible advisers that all orders regarding 
the political, financial, judicial, and military autho- 
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rities in India, should emanate from the sovereign, 
and that the Company’s territorial possessions should 
be governed on the same principles and in the' same 
manner as the other dependencies of the crown. It 
was argued on the other hand, that such a scheme 
went completely to subvert the balance of the consti¬ 
tution by throwing the whole patronage of India into 
the hands of the crown; that by despoiling the East 
India Company of a property legally acquired, and 
to which they had an indisputable right of possession, 
it was repugnant to the dictates of common justice; 
and that if carried into execution, it would loosen 
and perhaps break the tenure by which these terri¬ 
tories were held, by an injudicious application of 
European maxims of government to a country not 
more remote in situation, than dissimilar in usages 
from Great Britain. The plan, after being reduced 
into the shape of Bills, passed the House of Com¬ 
mons, but was thrown out by the other House of Par¬ 
liament, and its rejection was signalized by the fall 
of the minister by whom it was introduced. The 
fate of these celebrated bills will, it is hoped, operate 
as a salutary warning to the present and all future 
administrations, against harbouring projects of ambi¬ 
tion, similar to that, which at the period referred to, 
was not more fortunately counteracted than it had 
been imprudently disclosed. 


Since the institution of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the affairs of India in 1784, His Majesty’s 
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Government have exercised, under the sanction of 
the Legislature, a general superintendence and con* 
trol over the civil and military concerns of the Com¬ 
pany j an interference which has occasionally been 
productive of inconvenience, but which, upon the 
whole, has tended to give stability and vigour to the 
system, and to preserve a harmony of view and pur¬ 
suit, as to the great objects of national policy, with¬ 
out depriving the Company of the management of 
their trade, infringing their territorial rights, or 
arming Ministers with a degree of influence incom¬ 
patible with the liberties of the people or the inde¬ 
pendence of Parliament. The opinion of His Majesty’s 
present Government upon the merits of the system as 
it now stands, may be collected from the following 
passage in the letter addressed by Mr. Dundas (the 
late President of the India Board) to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, 
under date the 28th Dec. 1808. “ I have not yet 
“ heard or read any arguments against the continu- 
ct ance of the system under which the British posses- 
“ sions in India are governed, of sufficient weight to 
<e counterbalance the practical benefits which have 
“ been derived from it, in their increased and increasing 
ee prosperity, and the general security and happiness of 
“ their inhabitants. It is possible that the same effects 
“ might have been produced under a government im- 
c< mediately dependant on the crown: but for the 
“ attainment of those objects, the experiment is at 
fe least unnecessary, and it might be attended with 
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,r dangers to the constitution of the country, which, 
tc if they can be avoided, it would be unwise to en- 
“ counter. Any alteration, therefore, which may be 
“ suggested in this part of the system, will probably 
" be only in the details.”* This language is perhaps 
more cautious than the occasion required : it is cer¬ 
tainly much less decisive than what the late Lord. 
Melville was accustomed to use, when, on the same 
topic, he thought it necessary to declare an opinion. 
It should, however, in candour, be recollected, that 
Mr. Dundas, in this very letter, had a communication 
to make to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
views entertained by Ministers on the policy of open¬ 
ing the trade with India which he knew would be 
most unpalatable to the Company, and that in order to 
pave the way for that proposition he just insinuated the 
possibility , with some danger indeed to the Constitution , 
(heaven save the mark!) of another plan being devised 
for the conduct of the government, on the old maxim 
which probably both he and they understand, Cf Better 
half a loaf than no bread.” A more palpable and alarm¬ 
ing hint, was indeed conveyed in the same letter. 


* Printed Papers, p. 12. 

The printed papers refer re-' 1 to, in this ami other parts of the 
pamphlet, p^e the papers respecting the negotiation for a renewal 
of the East India Company’s exclusive privileges, printed by order 
of the Court of Directors, for the information 1 / the proprietors of 
East India Stock, 4to Edition. When other documents arc referred 
to, they are particularly specified. 
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respecting an alteration of the military system in 
India, and the consolidation of the Company’s troops 
with -the King’s army; but the President of the 
Board seems to have been fairly reasoned into a re¬ 
tractation of this suggestion, by the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy, dated the 13th January, 
1809;* and Lord Melville, in his answer of the 17th 
December, 1811, after having had nearly two years 
for reflection, admits the objections to such a change 
to have great weight, and proposes to defer all 
farther discussion upon the subject until a future op¬ 
portunity.j- 

Certain details, affecting both the civil government 
and the army, are left open for adjustment :J and 


* Printed Papers, page 33. f Printed Papers, page 45. 

J “ In submitting to you these observations, however, I beg to be 
' £ distinctly understood as conveying to you only the present senti- 
“ jnents of llis Majesty’s Government on the several points to which 
“ the propositions relate. Public discussion on such an important 
“ question may possibly produce an alteration of opinion on some of 
“ the details; and though the subject has been fully considered, it 
« may be deemed necessary in the further progress of the measure, 
“ to propose on some points regulations of a diflerent description 
« from those which arc suggested in the enclosed observations:” 

“ ...“Though various regulations may 

“ possibly be necessary with a view to promote the discipline and 
« efficiency of the army in India, I am not aware that any legislative 
“ enactments are requisite, except as to the amount of force which Iln 

C 
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care must be taken lest these modifications as they 
may be termed, do not involve changes of great mo¬ 
ment, which being sometimes effected under plausible 
pretences, and very modestly introduced into the 
world, are found on better acquaintance to as¬ 
sume a most imposing mien. But upon the whole it 
may be supposed with some degree of safety, that Mi¬ 
nisters have no matured and deep-laid plan for mate¬ 
rially altering the constitution of the Company, with 
any view of augmenting their own patronage and 
power. 

The errors of weakness are, however, not less to he 
dreaded than those of ambition. The progress of the 
latter is sometimes staid by the re-action which they 
produce against their authors: the former springing 
from delusion, or from fear, flow on till their source 
is exhausted, and the mischief they occasion is irre¬ 
parable. Encroachment is the cardinal vice of absolute 
governments. A spirit of unwise concession is the 
sin which more easily besets the ministers of a free 
state. Power is the object of both; the mode of pur¬ 
suit is different j but the result is alike prejudicial to 


“ May sty may be empmven 4 to maintain in India, at the expense of the 
*' Company, and perhaps also* some provisions in regard to the rela- 
“ 11VE POWERS OJ- THL BOARD 07 COMMISSION LR'-. AND THE COURT OF 

“ Directors.”— Letter from Ix>rd Mclviile to the Chairman and Dc~ 
' puty Chairman, dated 21s* March, 1812 .—Printed Papers, pages 
" 79 and SO. 
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the general weal. The application of these remarks 
will readily suggest itself to every one who has at¬ 
tended to the progress of the negotiation between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Court of Directors, 
and to the occurrences, as well recent as more re¬ 
mote, which may be supposed to have retarded its 
termination. 

Until the year 1793, the Company’s exclusive 
trade was strictly guarded by legislative enact¬ 
ments; and, except in the indulgence granted to 
the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships, 
no British subjects were allowed to embark in the 
Indian trade, although by special permission of the 
Court of Directors, goods belonging to individual 
merchants, had for a few years before that period 
been occasionally taken on board their vessels. By 
the act of 1793, the Company were bound to pro¬ 
vide at a reasonable price 3,000 tons of shipping or 
more, annually, for the use of any of His Majesty’s 
subjects who might be disposed to export British ma¬ 
nufactures or produce to that extent, and to bring 
back returns in goods from India. The principal, if 
not the sole object of this clause in the act, was to 
transfer to the Thames the trade then clandestinely 
carried on between the British possessions in India 
and foreign Europe, by providing a legal channel 
through which the fortunes acquired by British resi¬ 
dents iu the East might be brought home to their 

C 2 
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native country.* At that period there were no ves¬ 
sels in existence, or in contemplation, for the Indian 
trade, except the regular ships of 800 tons burden 
employed by the Company. 

The merchants and manufacturers of this country 
seldom availed themselves of the privilege which they 
acquired under the act of 1793: but in the course of 
the two or three following years some of the Com¬ 
pany’s ships were required by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment for the public service; and a scanty harvest 
having about the same time enhanced the price of 
bread, it was deemed advisable to import large 
quantities of rice from India, in any fit ships that 
could be procured either there or in England, liberty 
being granted to these ships to carry out cargoes 
from England to India. These circumstances led to 
the introduction into the trade between the two 
countries of a new description of vessels of small 
size, and cheap outfit, many of which were built in 
India, and navigated by Indian seamen. As the 
emergency which called these ships into employ¬ 
ment was of a temporary nature, it would have been 
unreason able after it had ceased, to give them a pre¬ 
ference over the ships that had been built at home, 


* A professed object was also to open a vent f**r British manufac¬ 
tures. See Act 33d George III. Cap. 52. Seel. S3. 
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and equipped expressly for the service of the Com¬ 
pany,, and which the Company were under engage¬ 
ment to employ for a stipulated number of voy¬ 
ages. 

The Indian merchants, who were also ship-owners, 
seeing the prospect closed, which a temporary exi¬ 
gence had opened to them, complained loudly of the 
rate of freight and other grievances to which they 
were subjected by the Company’s regulations, and as 
a relief from these hardships they prayed for the per¬ 
manent admission of India built ships into the trade. 
Their representations occasioned a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion both here and in India; and in 1802, after 
much deliberation, a final arrangement was made by 
the Court of Directors, with the sanction of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, for the future regulation of the 
privileged trade between India and Great Britain, 

It was then determined, that in addition to the 
three thousand tons of shipping allowed by the 33d 
of the King, a farther quantity of three, four, or five 
thousand tons, or as much as might be wanted, 
should be provided by the Company, and that 
the ships, without being diverted to political or 
warlike purposes, should be appropriated to the use 
of the private merchants, and sail regularly at the 
proper seasons. Except saltpetre, and piece-goods, 
all articles might be laden upon these ships. The 
first exception was made obviously from political 
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considerations, and the second has not been enforced 
by the Company. Light and heavy goods were to 
be properly assorted by the Company’s officers^ and 
as the Company were to be answerable for the freight 
to the owners, so they were of course to load the 
ships if the private merchants declined, and the 
onus of providing suitable dead weight or ballast, 
also rested with the Company. The ships so taken 
up might be built either in England or India, and 
in no case were the merchants to be charged a higher 
rate of freight than the Company paid. In point of 
fact it has uniformly been considerably lower.* 

In framing this arrangement, a clear and fixed line 
was drawn between a trade in its nature colonial, and 
a trade of simple remittance. The first could only be 
created by transplanting capital from this country 
to India; and the late Lord Melville, who at that 
time presided at the India Board, perfectly coin¬ 
cided in opinion with the Court of Directors, that the 
recognition of such a principle would be not ouly 
subversive of the privileges, and even of the existence 


* The loss estimated to have been sustained by the Company in 
supplying tonnage for the privileged trade, from the year 1795 to 
1810 inelusive, is <£444,293, that sum being the diflerence between 
the amount of the freight actually paid by the Company for the 
shipping so employed, and ihc amount received by them from the 
private merchants. See fourth Report of the Select Committee of ihc 
House of Commons, on the Affairs of the East India Company, page 
444. 
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of the Company, but prejudicial to the interests 
commercial and political of the whole empire.— 
The second was amply provided for in the way 
that has hern stated. It must be confessed that 
the arrangement did not prove satisfactory to the 
private British merchants resident in India, or to 
their agents in this country; nor was this to be ex¬ 
pected, because their pretensions were really, though 
not avowedly, founded upon the principle of a colo¬ 
nial trade; a principle, however, the benefit of 
which they were desirous should be confined to 
themselves as a body, to the exclusion of the rest of 
their fellow subjects. They wished in fact to obtain 
for themselves a full share of all the Company’s ad¬ 
vantages, without participating in the expense, risk, 
and responsibility attending its vast establishments 
both foreign and domestic. Being disappointed in 
this object, they have not ceased bitterly to com¬ 
plain of the restraints, delays, and vexations to 
which they allege that they have been subjected, 
from what they call an arbitrary exercise and 
wanton abuse of the Company’s authority. Not 
content with presenting their complaints in the shape 
of representations and memorials to His Majesty’s 
Government, and the Court of Directors, they have in 
the course of the last four or five years made frequent 
appeals to the public in pamphlets, where every 
term of invective is employed against the Company, 
and the whole policy of our Indian system is vi¬ 
rulently attacked. The effect produced by those pub- 



lications has been different probably from that which 
was designed. For the merchants and manufacturers 
at large petitioned Parliament to throw open the 
trade entirely, thinking very justly, that if the Com¬ 
pany’s privileges were to be invaded, and any farther 
enlargement given to a valuable branch of com¬ 
merce, they had as good a claim as some eighteen 
or twenty houses of Indian agency to share in its 
advantages. The established houses of agency ob¬ 
serving that things were thus taking a turn still more 
unfavourable to their views than the system itself on 
which they had laboured to encroach, have earnestly 
petitioned against the extension of the trade to the 
outports, and have remained neutral upon the other 
points of the controversy. Such are the conflicting 
pretensions which His Majesty’s Government have 
in the first instance been called upon to reconcile, 
and which will soon be brought before Parliament 
for ultimate adjustment. 

The task imposed upon Ministers, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, is invidious and difficult, and even the 
purest intentions on the;r part do not hold out an 
adequate security for its right performance. As ser¬ 
vants of the public, it is their duty at all times to de¬ 
fer to the public opinion, when constitutionally ex¬ 
pressed, in so far as is consistent with an enlightened 
and honest sense of the national interests. At a sea¬ 
son of great commercial difficulty, it is peculiarly 
their duty to devise means of relief, care being taken 



that the medicine administered be not of a nature to ag¬ 
gravate, instead of alleviating the general distress. It 
is not, however, to be disguised, that the object of the 
petitioners is to subvert the fundamental principle of 
our Indian policy, and altogether to change a system 
sanctioned by prescriptive authority, and by long 
experience of its advantages; that the benefits which 
may result from the experiment are distant, preca¬ 
rious, and perhaps unattainable, and that the evils 
which may ensue from it, are at least equally proba¬ 
ble and incalculably more important; that the same 
claims which are now brought forward have been pre¬ 
ferred on former occasions, and rejected ; that the 
number of the petitions, (many of them coming from 
places which have no direct interest in the question), 
together with the intemperate language in which 
some of them are drawn up, the industry that has been 
employed in collecting them, the active canvass 
among members of Parliament to support them, and 
the delegation of committees to watch the progress 
of the discussions, were strongly symptomatic of an 
intention amid the distractions of political par¬ 
ties, and on the supposed near approach of a 
dissolution of Parliament, to obtain by clamour and 
intrigue a measure which the petitioners despaired 
of achieving under a less commanding, or more 
temperate influence. 


The embarrassment occasioned by these opposite 
considerations is sufficiently visible in the past stage* 
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of the negotiation. In the letter from Mr. Dtindas 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company, dated the 28th December, 1808, it 
is stated to be “ fit that the Court of Directors shall 
ff understand distinctly, that he cannot hold out 
“ to them the expectation that His Majesty’s Minis- 
“ ters will concur in an application to Parliament for 
“ a renewal of any privileges to the East India Com- 
“ pany, which will prevent British merchants and ma- 
(e nufacturers from trading to and from India and the 
cc other countries within the present limits of the Com- 
<f pany’s exclusive trade, (the dominions of the empire 
<c of China excepted), in ships and vessels freighted by 
“ themselves, instead of being confined as at present 
“ to ships in the service of the Company, or licensed 
“ by the Court of Directors.” 4 Let this communi¬ 
cation be compared with the following extract from 
Lord Melville’s letter, dated the 21st March, 1812: 
“ You will do me the justice to recollect, that in all 
“ our discussions on this subject, both recently, and 
“ on former occasions, the admission of the ships of 
te merchants in this country into the trade of India, 
<f in concurrence with those of the Company, has 
“ never been urged as a measure from which much 
“ immediate benefit would, in my opinion, be de- 
<£ rived either to the country, or to the individuals 
who might embark in the speculation; and I cer- 


Printed Papers, page 15. 
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“ tainly am not without considerable apprehension 
“ that at least on the first opening of the trade, the 
“ pufilic expectation as to the British territories in 
“ India affording any considerable outlet for British 
“ manufactures beyond the amount of our present 
“ exports, may be disappointed.”* On comparing 
these two passages, it appears that in laying down 
an open trade to India, as an indispensable con¬ 
dition of Ministers’ recommending to Parliament the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, the late Pre¬ 
sident of the India Board stipulated for what he 
afterwards admitted would be of little immediate 
benefit either to the country or individuals; and 
after such an admission, it is difficult to avoid the 
inference, that in making the stipulation, he did 
not act from his own conviction of its uti¬ 
lity. He rests the proposition indeed in both 
letters upon the inefiicacy of the provisions under 
the act of 1793, for the trade of private individuals 
between Britain and India, which are stated to have 
been " the source of constant dispute, and to have 
entailed a heavy expense upon the Company, with¬ 
out affording to the public any benefit adequate to 
such a sacrifice.” But is it not at least doubtful 
whether the regulations which both his Lordship and 
the Court of Directors agree to be necessary, in 
order to guard against the facilities afforded by the 


♦ Printed Papers, page 79. 
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new plan to persons who may attempt to settle and 
reside in India without a license from the Company, 
or without the knowledge and sanction of the local 
governments, will not prove equally unsatisfactory 
to the merchants both of this country and of India, 
as those privileges have been which were granted to 
them by the act of 1793, and subsequently ex¬ 
tended bv the Court of Directors in 1802? Reason- 
ing a priori, it seems much more easy to regulate a 
monopoly than an open trade. The principle of free¬ 
dom, and the proposed restrictions, are like the iron 
and the clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image; 
they may cleave, but they never will incorporate. 

Again, in Article 6th, of a paper entitled —“Hints 
Approved by the Committee of Correspondence , 8fc.,” 
and submitted to Lord Melville on the 3d of March, 
1812, as the outline of a plan on which the Com¬ 
pany’s Charter might be renewed, it was proposed 
cf that the whole of the Indian trade should be 
“ brought to the port of London, and the goods sold 
“ at the Company’s sales, and be as at present under 
“ the Company’s management.”* The same principle 
was distinctly contained in the letter from the Chairs 
in January, 1809, and was not then controverted 
by Lord Melville. In answer to this proposition, 
however, his Lordship observed, in a paper trans¬ 
mitted on the 21st of March, 1812, '‘the adop- 


* Printed Papers, page 63. 
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,f tion of the regulation suggested will probably 
“ tend to the security and advantage of the pub- 
“ lie .revenue, in collecting the duties on all arti- 
“ cles imported from the East Indies and China, as 
<f well as other countries to the eastward of the Cape 
<f of Good Hope.”* The answer is cautiously worded, 
and it would be uncandid not to allow that it con¬ 
tained, or rather implied, a reservation, under which 
Government might ultimately withhold assent to the 
proposition of the Court, a reservation of which 
the increasing clamour and combination against 
the Company, has actually since induced Ministers 
to avail themselves. What the petitioners for open 
trade wanted in argument, they made shift to sup¬ 
ply by the number, importunity, and contrivance of 
their delegated counsel; and on the 27th of April 
last, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had then 
succeeded to Lord Melville at the India Board, ac¬ 
quainted the Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
that “ the representations which had been brought 
“ before Ilis Majesty’s Government, had led them 
“ to entertain an opinion, that they would best con- 
“ suit the public interests, by not confining the im- 
“ port trade from the East Indies to the Port of Lon- 
“ don.”-f Now without presuming to insinuate that 
this change of opinion constituted any breach of 
faith towards one of the parties engaged in the nego- 


* Printed Papers, page 82. 
t Page 146. 
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ciation, it was surely not too much to expect, that a 
distinct communication should be made to the Court 
of the substance of those representations which had 
produced a bias on the minds of Ministers, contrary 
to that which they had entertained only five weeks 
before. Had the question involved merely the secu¬ 
rity of the revenue, Government might have claimed 
credit on the score of their own public duty, for the 
exercise of a due degree of caution in lending their 
countenance to any measure, by which the stabi¬ 
lity of the national resources could be endangered. 
But as the point at issue affected the profits of 
the Company equally with the duties payable to 
Government, it was reasonable that the Court of 
Directors should be consulted respecting the pro¬ 
bable efficiency of the plan in agitation for the 
prevention of illicit trade, if a plan had really been 
digested for that purpose; and the circumstance 
of no such communication having been made, 
suggests a doubt whether any such scheme was 
actually matured. 

Hence it appears, thai the Court of Directors had 
no sooner consented to a partial sacrifice of their trade 
to public feeling, or as they very properly termed it, 
to public prejudice, than they were urged by fresh 
demands to farther concessions; and were they now 
to agree to the extension of the Indian trade to the 
outports of the kingdom, they might next be called 
upon to surrender the commerce with China. 
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In making these remarks, or any others which 
may be hazarded in the sequel, there is no intention 
whatever of blaming'the conduct of Government, and 
much less of reflecting upon the two most respectable 
noblemen, who have been the official organs of con¬ 
ducting the correspondence of that Government with 
the Court of Directors. The present Ministers have 
acted probably in much the same way that others 
would have done in their place. If more has been 
imputed to popular influence than belongs to it, the 
easier it will be to retract any rash opinion which 
may have been given, and to proceed with caution to 
the completion of the arrangement; if, on the other 
hand, that influence has been as sensibly felt as it 
was powerfully exerted, an acknowledgment of the 
difficulties with which Ministers have had to contend 
will account for, and in some degree extenuate, mis¬ 
takes, though it certainly does not preclude a deli¬ 
berate investigation of any errors into which they may 
have been seduced or impelled. 

The following paragraph in Lord Melville’s letter 
of the ‘J! 1st of March, 1S1 C J, contains a short summary 
of those errors. cc As far as relates to the trade with 
“ India and several other countries, included within 
“ the limits of the Company’s charter, the Court do 
“ not appear to have succeeded in establishing the 
“ proposition, that any detriment will arise to the 
“ public interest, either in this country or in India, 
“ or ultimately even to the interests of the Company 
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u themselves, from the introduction of private adven- 
“ turers. If the Company carry on their trade more 
“ expensively and with less activity and industry than 
“ British individuals, it is unjust to the country, as 
" well as to the inhabitants of British India, that the 
“ exclusive monopoly should be continued; and in 
“ such a state of things, the trade is more likely to 
“ be advantageous to the country and beneficial to 
“ the individuals, in their hands than in those of the 
“ Company: but if the latter shall conduct it with 
“ skill and enterprise, and with due and unremitting 
u attention to economy, the extent of their capital, 
“ and the superior facilities which they must continue 
“ to possess, of providing their investment in India 
“ at the cheapest rate, will undoubtedly afford them 
“ the means of successful rivalship with all other 
“ competitors.”* The proposition which the Court 
had endeavoured to establish was; “ that the unli- 
" mited freedom for which some persons had of late 
<f years contended, would have political consequences 
“ more injurious to the power of this country and of 
“ British India, than the advantages anticipated by 
“ sanguine minds could compensate if those advan- 
<c tages were to be realized ; and that, moreover, the 
<( expectation of such advantages is unfounded, re- 
" suiting from general presumptions, which are con- 
“ tradicted by the nature of the Indian people, cli- 
<c mate, and productions, and by the experience of 


* Printed Papers, page SO. 
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“ more than two centuries.”* If this be not the pro¬ 
position alluded to by Lord Melville in the letter 
above*quoted, he has chosen to leave out of sight that 
upon which the Court of Directors thought fit prin¬ 
cipally to rest their case. If he alludes to it and at 
the same time denies its truth, he less impeaches 
their judgment, than the opinions of the most emi¬ 
nent statesmen who have taken a part in the affairs 
of India, for half a century past, opinions sanctioned 
within that period by eight decisions of the Legis¬ 
lature.! From the way in which his Lordship con¬ 
trived to get rid of the objections to the scheme in 
contemplation, whic h were contained in that propo¬ 
sition, one might be led to suppose that the Court of 
Directors had searched their earliest records for some 
musty maxim upon which to found a new-fangled pre¬ 
tension, or that they had dipped into the impure sources 
of oriental fable, to collect matter of groundless ap¬ 
prehension and visionary alarm, w hereas their only 
aim, in their correspondence with His Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, seems to have been to vindicate the policy 
of existing laws, and to defend the doctrine of the 
Constitution, in relation to the British possessions in 
India. 


* Letter from the Chairman and Deputy, dated 13th Jan. 
1809. Printed Papers, page 20. 

f 17tli George II. Cap. 17.—7th George III. Cap. 57.—9tli 
George III. Cap. 21.—13th George III. Cap. 64.—<19th George IIL 
Cap. 61.—20th George III. Cap. 56.—21st George III. Cap. 65.— 
33d George III. Cap. 52. 
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The whole tenor of the letter from the Chairman 
and Peputy, dated the 13th of January, 1809, is in 
perfect unison with the principles maintained by the 
Jate Lord Melville, and with the sentiments which he 
was at pains to avow on all occasions, when the merits 
of our Indian system were brought into discussion. 
In a letter dated the 2d of April, 1800, and addressed 
by the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, as President of 
the India Board, to the Chairman of the Company, 
upon the subject of the private trade, he thus ex¬ 
pressed himself. “ I set out with disclaiming being 
“ a party to those opinions which rest upon any ge- 
ec neral attack of the monopoly of the East India 
“ Company, either as to the government or com- 
“ merce of India. My sentiments, in that respect, 
“ remain exactly the same as they were when I moved 
“ the renewal of the charter in 1793 •, and if any 
“ thing, I am still more confirmed in the principles 
“ I brought forward at that time. That a direct in- 
“ terference by Government in the affairs of India, is 
“ necessary for their stability and uniformity, I am 
“ more and more convinced ; but that the ostensible 
“ form of government, with all its consequent extent 
“ and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, 
“ I am persuaded will never be called in question by 
** any but those who nay be disposed to sacrifice 
“ the freedom and security of our constitution, to 
<f their own personal aggrandizement and ill-directed 
<c ambition. I remain equally satisfied as to the 
“ propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade 
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ic in the hands of the East India Company. Those 
f< who maintain the reverse, appear to me to be 
“ misled by general theories, without attending to 
tf the peculiar circumstances of the trade they are 
t£ treating of. Viewing it ax a mere commercial ques- 
<£ lion , I believe this proposition to be a sound one : and 
(i if the trade zee re laid open , the supposed advantages 
“ thence arising , are at best very problematical , and 
cc would certainly be very precarious and short-lived. 
<£ The same principles which prove the necessity of 
“ the present form and mode of Indian government, 
“ evince the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
<c government and the trade arc interwoven together, 
£ ‘ and we have only to recur to a very recent expe- 
<f ricncc, to learn the immense advantages which have 
££ flowed from that connexion of government and 
C£ trade. By the commercial capital of the Company 
££ at home, acting in connexion with the public re- 
“ venues under their administration abroad, they 
t£ have mutually aided and administered to the wants 
“ of each other, and the result has been the fortunate 
“ achievement of those brilliant events, upon the 
e£ success of which depended the existence of the 
££ government, the territorial wealth, and the trade 
<£ of India.” After recommending that a proper 
channel should be provided for the remittance to 
Great Britain of the fortunes acquired by individuals 
in India, lie proceeds : <£ If I am asked whether, in 
“ stating this principle, I mean that the trade to and 
(t from India, in the common use of the terms, ought 

D ( J 
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“ to be free and open to all His Majesty's subjects in 
“ India ? I answer distinctly in the negative. The 
<c nature of the Indian manufacture, and the imme- 
te morial habits of the manufacturers, exclude the 
“ practical application of so indefinite a principle to 
“ the export trade from India. The manufacture of 
“ the finer and more valuable fabrics of India, have 
“ always been produced by advances from the go- 
“ vernment, or individuals for whose behoof those 
“ fabrics are manufactured, and if the dealing with 
“ those manufacturers was to be laid open to the 
“ uncontroled competition of every individual, the 
ff consequence would be a boundless scene of confu- 
“ sion and fraud, and ultimately the ruin of the ma- 
“ nufacturers themselves.” * * * * * * “ It 

“ is immediately connected with the observations last 
“ offered, to consider by what agency is the trade of 
“ individuals in India to be carried on ? If this 
“ question was to be decided on the principles of an 
“ open and free trade, the answer to the question 
“ would be, that every individual should send out or 
“ employ any agent he thought best to manage his 
“ own business. But from what I have already stated 
<c on the former point, you will anticipate my opi- 
” nion on this; namely, that no agent should be 
<f employed in India, or permitted to reside there, 
“ except with the license of the East India Company, 
“ and subject to the control of such rc gulations, as 
“ the habits, prejudices, and trade of the country 
“ may render expedient. In addition to every other 
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“ consideration, arising out of the peculiar nature of 
" the trade and manners of the country, there is one 
" decisive circumstance against the tolerance of every 
“ unlicensed adventurer in India, It would rapidly 
<f and insensibly lead to the settlement and coloniza- 
“ tion of the worst kind of adventurers taking root in 
“ that country, than which there could not be a 
“ more fatal blow to the permanence of the British 
“ power and pre-eminence in India. No principle 
“ ought ever to be tolerated or acted upon, that 
<f does not proceed on the basis of India being 
“ considered as the temporary residence of a great 
“ British establishment, for the good government of 
“ the country upon steady and uniform principles j 
<e and of a large British factory, for the beneficial 
“ management of its trade upon rules applicable to 
u the state and manners of the country.” 

******* « In some of the many specula- 
“ tions I have heard, and the publications I have 
“ perused on this subject, it is usual to ask in a tone 
“ of complaint, if it is not unjust and unfair that the 
* f merchants and shipping of this country, other than 
“ the shipping of the East India Company, should 
“ be excluded from a participation of that trade 
“ which is allowed to the subjects of foreign nations ? 

“ The statement at first sight may appear plau- 
<c sible; but when examined to the bottom, it has 
“ no solidity. In truth, it is only another mode of 
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“ objecting to the monopoly of the East India Com- 
“ pany. If there are reasons of sound policy, why 
tf the Legislature has decided that the India trade 
(t should be carried on by a monopoly, it is because, 
ft viewing the interests of the public as one aggre- 
“ gate, it is of opinion, that those interests are best 
<( cared for by that mode of conducting the trade.— 
<f Those, therefore, who state this objection, being 
u themselves part of that whole, are, in common with 
<f the rest of His Majesty’s subjects, reaping the be- 
“ nefit of that influx of national wealth and capital 
fi which the East India trade, so conducted, brings 
“ into the national stock. They cannot, therefore, 
“ more than others, because their occupation hap- 
“ pens to be that of merchants or ship-owners, com- 
“ plain of being injured by the means which the 
« wisdom of Parliament has devised for introducing 
“ that flow of wealth into the kingdom. 

“ The case is totally different with regard to the 
“ subjects of foreign nations. They are not the 
“ objects of the care of the British Legislature ; 
“ neither are their interests at all in the view of its 
" provisions. They reap no benefit, but the reverse, 
tf from the growing wealth and prosperity of the 
“ British empire ; and the before are in no respect on 
“ a footing of comparison with any of the subjects of 
“ this country, to whom the restraints of the Com- 
“ pany’s charter, for the reasons already assigned, 
“ do with perfect propriety apply. 
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Cf It is quite a separate question, how far it would 
“ be right to hold our Indian possessions upon prin- 
“ ciples of colonial monopoly ? and it would be de- 
“ viating from the strict matter of the objection, to 
“ enter into that discussion in this place. It is suffi- 
“ cient in point of fact to observe, in answer to the 
“ merchants and ship-owners, that it is thought ex- 
<c pedient for the interests of the empire at large, that 
* the East India possessions should not be regulated 
“ on the principles of colonial exclusion; and there- 
“ fore no part of the subjects of Great Britain can 
“ be permitted to set up a separate interest of their 
t( own against that general policy. If the colonial 
“ principle was to be applied to the Indian territories, 
“ it would not advance by one step that separate in- 
“ terest set up by the merchants and ship-owners, to 
“ which I now refer.” 

In reply to the question. Why the merchants and 
ship-owners, subjects of His Majesty, resident in 
Britain, should not have the same indulgences which 
are contended for by His Majesty’s subjects resident 
in India ? Mr. Dundas observed, “ The answer is 
“ plain and conclusive: in contending for this indul- 
“ gence to the British subjects resident in India, I 
“ am contending for a material national interest, 

“ which is no other than this, that their fortunes, 

<f capitals created in India, should be transferred 
“ from that country to this, in a manner most bene- 
“ ficial for themselves and the kingdom at large, in 
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" place of being transferred through the medium of 
“ the commerce of foreigners, and thereby adding to 
<c the wealth, capital, and navigation of foreign 
“ countries. There is not a single circumstance in 
€t which this applies to the case of merchants in this 
fC country. It might be proved, if necessary, that 
<( the only effect of giving such an indulgence to the 
<e merchants resident in this country, would be a 
" temptation to withdraw a part of the capital of the 
iC country, from a more profitable trade and more 
<c beneficial application of it, in order to divert it to 
,f another trade, less profitable to themselves and less 
“ beneficial to the public. Without, therefore, one 
<c single reason, either of private justice or public 
“ policy, it would be introducing a rival capital in 
“ India, against the remittance trade of the East 
<{ India Company, and in competition likewise with 
“ those individuals whose capitals, by the proposed 
cc indulgence, it is wished to transfer to Great Bri- 
** tain. It is argued that' the extension of this indul- 
“ gence to the British merchants, would be an addi- 
“ tional encouragement to the export of British 
<e manufactures. I need only observe*that the argu- 
“ ment proceeds on an erroneous view of the subject. 
“ The export trade to India can never be extended in 
“ any degree proportionate to the wealth and popula- 
“ tion of the Indian Empire, neither can the returns 
“ upon it be very profitable to individuals. Those who 
u attend to the manners, the manufactures, the food, 
“ the ?Siment, the moral and religious prejudices of 
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“ that country, can be at no loss to trace the causes 
<c why this proposition must be a true one. The im- 
“ portance of that immense empire to this country, is 
“ rather to be estimated by the great annual addition 
“ it makes to the wealth and capital of the kingdom, 
“ than by any eminent advantages that the manufac- 
“ tures of the country can derive from the consumption 
“ of the natives pf India. 1 do not mean to say that 
“ the exports from this country have not been very 
“ considerably increased of late years, and I make 
“ no doubt, that from recent circumstances, they 
“ may still be considerably increased. But the pro- 
“ spect, from the causes 1 have already referred to, 
“ must always be a limited one, and I am positive that 
“ the shipping and exertions of the East India Com- 
cf pany, joined to the returned cargoes of those ships 
“ which bring home the private trade of India, is 
“ more than adequate to any present or 1‘uture in- 
cf crease of export trade that this country can look 
“ to upon any rational ground of hope.” * * * 

* * * « With regard to the agents to be employed 
“ at home, to manage the private trade of individuals 
“ from India, and to take care of their interest in 
“ the cargoes of the returning ships, I do not see the 
“ use of any interference by the Company. The 
“ great interest, to be attended to on the part of the 
“ Company , is that no goods come from India that are 
<c not deposited in the Company's warehouses^and that the 
u goods so imported are exposed at the Company's sales> 
“ agreeably to the rules prescribed for that purpose 
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On a perusal of the whole correspondence which 
took place between Mr. Dundas and a Committee 
of the Court of Directors in 1800 and 1801, it tfill be 
seen that there was a perfect agreement in prin¬ 
ciple, and a complete coincidence in general views, 
although there was a considerable difference of 
opinion upon some matters of detail. The Pre¬ 
sident of the India Board had stated in the letter 
above quoted, the inadequacy of the provision for the 
private trade in the act of 1793, and urged the ex¬ 
pediency of allowing British subjects resident in India , 
to send home their funds in India built ships. The 
Court professed their readiness to give every facility 
to the trade of remittance from India, but they con- 
tended that this, like the other branches of the trade, 
ought to be carried on through the medium of the 
Company’s ships, and that the scheme for permitting 
British merchants resident in India, to introduce 
both their capital and ships into the trade, contained 
a principle of indefinite enlargement, which would 
gradually change the character of the existing inter¬ 
course. By the arrangement which took place in 
1802, the difference was compromised, and India 
built ships were admitted into the trade, the Com¬ 
pany reserving to themselves the power of freighting 
them, on private account. But before this arrange¬ 
ment was concluded, and while the discussion was 
still pending, it will appear from the following ex- 

i # 

tract ^jn Mr. Dundas’s speech in opening the India 
budget for the last time in the House of Commons, 
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on the 12th o/june, 1801, that the difficulties which 
were started by the Court of Directors to some part 
of tile measure recommended by him in the pre¬ 
ceding year, had not in the least altered his senti¬ 
ments and views respecting the constitution of the 
Company, or the general policy on which that con¬ 
stitution was founded, and by adhering to which it 
could alone be maintained. “ Many objections have 
ft been, from time to time, raised to the policy of the 
tf restrictions imposed by the Legislature on the trade 
“ of the East, and to the exclusive privileges placed 
<c in the Company. My decided sentiments on this 
“ subject are well known : I will therefore only now 
“ advert to it, by observing, that at the renewal of 
“ the charter in 1793, the Legislature shewed every 
" dispt ' "on to adopt such anangements as might 
cc secure to this country as large a share of the Indian 
“ trade as possible. If any of the arrangements then 
“ made, have been found by experience inadequate 
“ to the object in view, the wisdom of the Legisla- 
“ ture, and I trust a liberal and wise policy on the 
" part of the East India Company, will concur in 
“ correcting former error. The manner in which 
“ this shall be done, consistent witli those regulations 1 
“ which Parliament lias thought proper to impose, 
<e has long been under serious consideration. Many 
“ indulgences have already been granted to indivi- 
4t duals, and I have no doubt that ultimately such a 
“ plan will be determined upon, as shall be the means 
“ of affording all the satisfaction which in reason and 
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u justice can be expected. In doing this, I certainly 
“ do not mean to exclude every degree of proper 
<c caution, for I have no hesitation in expressing my 
“ thorough conviction of its being incumbent on 
“ those with whom the final arrangement of this very 
“ important branch shall rest, never to lose sight of 
i( those salutary maxims which have been prescribed by 
“ long experience , and that they be strictly upon their 
cc guard that substantial and permanent benefits may not 
“ he sacrificed to casual and perhaps illusory schemes of 
<c gain .* 


* That these sentiments were not peculiar to the late Lord Mel¬ 
ville, will appear from the following extract from a useful pamphlet, 
published by an officer of the India Hoard in 1793. 

•< On the grand point, that of opening the trade altogether, we 
“ have as yet seeq no specific, well-digested plan offered to the 
“ public eye. It, 'however, can hardly befupposed, that even the 
most zealous advocates for a new system, can be desirous of seeing 
“ the present mode of conducting the trade determined, and 
“ the future trade left to hazard and chance. A measure more 
“ preposterous and absurd, nor any so fraught with ruin and 
u mischief to the general interests of the empire, as affecting 
" the po 1 ideal, the mercantile, and the financial concerns both of 
“ Great Britain and India, rouid not be devised or imagined by an 
«enemy to both.” * * * * * * “ in this discussion we 

“ have carefully avoided quoting any of the arguments used upon 
“ former occasions for and against an exclusive trade, because by 
“ the acquisition of kingdoms and provinces, the Asiatic trade has 
“ since those times undergone an entire change, insomuch that 
te the order and system which formerly obtained in the conduct of 
" it, seem now to be perfectly inverted. The point contended for 



Such were the opinions entertained by the late 
Lord Melville, after having devoted twenty years of a 
laborious life to the study of Indian affairs, and 
after having held for seventeen of those years the 
highly responsible office of President of the Board of 
Commissioners. He admitted, on retiring from office 
with the present Viscount, et that the system es- 
“ tablished by the act of 179*1, for the trade of in- 
“ dividuals between Great Britain and India, had 
“ not answered the expectations, or fulfilled the in- 
“ tentions of the Legislature.” Whether after the 
extension given to that system in 1802, he still re- 


“ on those occasions was simply mercantile. The subject now 
" spreads itself into a wider field : it attaches to it political concerns 
“ of high importance as well as those of commerce and finance. At 
“ those times a change in the existing system was of little compara- 
“ tivc consequence; the exports and imports were small, and the 
“ revenue by customs, if it had suffered, could easily have been 
“ made good; for the National Debt was then moderate, the objects 
“ left for taxation were numerous;'and the real and personal assets 
“ of the Company, were more than sufficient after the discharge of 
“ their debts, to make good the value of their capital stock; it 
“ became therefor^ a question fairly determinable by the weight of 
s< public opinion, how the India trade might be best conducted, 
" without involving in its consequences those important rights and 
“ interests which seem now to depend on the continuance of the 
“ present system of conducting the Government revenues and trade 
tl in all its essential parts.” A Short History of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and of their Trade to India and China, by Francis Russel, Esq.-, 
2d edition, pages 41 and 45. 

How much greater weight have not these considerations acquired 
since 1793 ? 
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mined of opinion, “ that it did not afford all the sa« 
“ tisfaction which in reason and justice could be ex - 
c « peeled ,” public documents furnish no means of judg¬ 
ing. But every person who reads the above quota¬ 
tions with attention, must be persuaded that he never 
would have become a party to the proposition made 
by his successor as a sine qua non of the renewal of the 
Company's privileges “ that British merchants and 
“ manufacturers shall be permitted to trade to and 
ce from India, and the other countries within the 
“ present limits of the Company’s exclusive trade, 
“ (the dominions of the emperor of China excepted), 
“ in ships and vessels hired or freighted by them- 
“ selves, instead of being confined as at present to 
“ ships in the service of the Company, or licensed by 
“ the Court of Directors,” far less that he would 
have concurred in the opinion more recently ex¬ 
pressed, “ that the legislature will best consult the 
“ public interest by not confining the import trade 
“ from the East Indies to the port of London.” It 
is probable indeed, that he would not have dissented 
from the first proposition, in so far as it goes to put 
an end to the Company’s agency in Weighting ships 
for individuals, (an agency which it is equally proba¬ 
ble the Company would not be indisposed to relin¬ 
quish); but to the first prrt of the proposition we 
have his distinct negative upon record, as likely if 
acted upon, “ to occasion a boundless scene of con- 
4 *' fusion and fraud, and ultimately the ruin of the 
tc manufacturers themselves; as tending to introduce 
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M without one single reason, cither of private justice 
“ or public policy, a rival capital in India, against 
" thd remittance trade of the East India Company, 

and in competition likewise with those individu- 
“ als whose capitals it is wished to transfer to Great 
“ Britain; in fine, as leading rapidly, though insen- 
“ sibly, to the settlement and colonization of the 
“ worst set oL,adventurers in that country, than 
“ which there cannot be a more fatal blow to the 
tc permanence of the British power in India.” And 
in reference to the extension of the trade to the out- 
ports of the kingdom, we have also his recorded opi¬ 
nion, “ that TIIE GREAT INTEREST to be attended to 
" on the part of the Company, is that no goods come 
iS from India, that are not deposited in their ware- 
e< houses, ard disposer ^ their sales.” 

During the whole course of the negociation, there 
is not to be found in the correspondence on the part 
of the Court of Directors, d single position which had 
not been advanced, and insisted upon by the late 
Lord Melville, as of primary importance to the in¬ 
terests both of the Company and the empire at 
large, nor is there any indulgence to the private 
trade which he thought it safe and expedient to grant, 
which the Court have not generally professed their 
willingness to concede. They have maintained with 
that experienced statesman, that a departure from the 
principle of the act of 1793, (by which the trade with 
India was placed under a regulated monopoly) is 
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pregnant with political mischiefs, without affording 
the prospect of any equivalent advantage; while at 
the same time they have disclaimed “ all narrow 
“ considerations of commercial profit, or commercial 
“jealousy,”* and have announced “ their readiness 
“ to enter into a serious inquiry concerning the 
“ concessions which can be made to the public, 
u without trenching upon the principles,” not as¬ 
serted for the first time in their letters, but 
“ established in that aet.”j- And the negociation 
seems to have been suspended in April 1812, in 
consequence of a difference of opinion between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Court, not respecting 
a concession deducible from the principle of the act 
of 1793, but respecting an extreme concession , (the 
opening of the trade to the outports), arising altoge¬ 
ther out of a nexv principle , and against which the 
Company hajfobeen specially warned by a distin- 
guished member of an antecedent government, that 
it was their great interest td guard . 

The writer, or rather the compiler of these sheets, 
(for hitherto they have consisted of ^tle more than 
a compilation of the opinions of others), has formed 
too just an estimate of his own talents to be guilty 
of the presumption of supposing, that he can urge 
any thing effectual in the way, either of enforcing 
the arguments which have been employed by the 


* Printed Papers, page 20. f Page 33. 
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Court of Directors, sanctioned as they have been by 
the concurrence of former Governments, and the past 
decisions of the Legislature, or of influencing the 
views of those with whom it will ultimately rest, to 
decide upon a great question of national policy. The 
short retrospect that has been taken of the relative 
situations of the different parties interested in the dis¬ 
cussion, may b^ever be useful ; and though the 
observations that’occur in the;sequel, may not throw 
any new light upon the subject, still it is hoped that 
they will not be found altogether unworthy of atten¬ 
tion by those who are disposed to candid inquiry. 


In the early period of European intercourse with 
India, and previously to the acqqjfl^tion of territory, 
the amount o£. the exports thither, in commodities 
from Euro|j|, Was very ** or 

the hom^litrketsif'IMH mK engaged in 

the commerce^w'ijB^rinciM^y^ purc^Kd with oul- 
lion, and afinost all the ditWt advantage of the trade 
arose from the profits on the sa ^ es ^6tf lose * nvest ’ 
ments.* In projg|rtion as territories acquired, 



* The following passage from Montesquieu, contains an apt illus¬ 
tration of this position, and indicates also the conclusion to which 
it leads. “ Quoique le commerce soit sujet a de grandes revolutions, 
“ il pent arriver que de certaines causes physiques, la qualile du 
" terrain ou de climat, fixent pour jamais sa natui^p 

" Nous ne faisons aujourd’hui le commerce des Indes, que par 
« l’argent que nous y envoyons. Les Romains y portoient toutes 
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the European residents increased, and of course drew 
from home a supply of commodities suited to their 
original habits and wants. But their numbers were 


“ les annees environ Cinquante millions de Sesterces. Cet argent, 
“ comme 1c notre aujourd’hui, etoit converti en marchandises 
*' qu’ils rapportoient en Occident. Tous les peuples qui ont negocie 
“ aux Indes, y ont toujours porte des metaux et en ont rapporte dds 
“ marchandises. 
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“ C’est la nature mcme qui produit cet efFet. Les Indiens ont 
fcurs arts, qui sont adaptes a leur maniere de vivre. Notre luxe 
ne sauroit etre le leur, ni nos besoins etre leur besoins. Leur 
climat ne leur demande ni ne leur permet presque rien de ce qui 
vient de chez nous. Ils vont en grande partie nuds, les vete- 
ments qu’ils ont, le pays les leur foufnit convcnables; et leur re¬ 
ligion, qui a sur cux^t|nt d’empire, leur donne de la repugnance 
pour les ch<$es qui nous’servent de nourriture. Ils n’ont done 


sont les signes des vqfairs, et pour 
dises, nue^ur fru«|te et la na- 
ndamudance. ’ Les auteurs 
des, nomHes^peignent telles 
que nous les voyons aujourd’htfF qttant a la police,''aux manures 


besoin que de noajnetaux, 
lesqucls ils donafln|eS' 
ture de leur ptHHr proctf] 
anciens qui notts ont parle de&f$n 

irdWc 



et aux uiceui^^Les lades ont ete, les Indes seront ce qu’elles 
sont A presenqPtfydans tous les terns, ceux qui negocieront aux 
Indes, y porteront de l’argent, et n’e Q^^gg^eront pas.’* De 
l’esprit les loix , Idvre xxi. Cap. 1. ™ 



When the President Montesquieu wrote this chapter, he did not 
foresee the change that has taken place in the commerce between 
Great Britain and India resulting from the acquisition of territory, 
and the subsequent conversion of a trade of barter into a trade of 
remittance. Mjk his remarks are strictly applicable to the grounds 
on which the^private traders now rest their pretensions, and are 
also in direct opposition to their views. 
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comparatively so small that this demand, with all the 
warlike stores and clothing for the troops in the ser¬ 
vice of the European states, formed but an inconsi¬ 
derable export. Rivalship in trade between those 
states at length begot political hostility, and the re¬ 
sult of that hostility (whether fortunately or not, it 
is of little consequence now to inquire) has put Great 
Britain in posaqgfiiion of a vast Empire in Asia. It 
would indeed ha^e been a barren conquest if it had 
afforded no rational prospect of rewarding, by some 
means or other, the toil and expense of acquiring, as 
well as the trouble and cost of administering and 
defending it. A surplus Revenue was expected from the 
Company’s territories (obtained in part by purchase, 
in part by conquest, and in part hy cession), after 
all the charges connected with the government and 
managemeig, of them were defrayed.his surplus, 
rendering fnn$pes§qry, qr at least* Spnishing the 
former export d'f bullion from England^'was to be re¬ 
alized through the channeTOf the homeward trade. 
Whether this expectation was reasonaM j^o r not, and 
whether, if reasonable, it has not been defeated by 
mismanagement are fair and proper questions, but 
not the immediate subjects of inquiry. The state¬ 
ment, as it stands, serves various purposes. It shews, 
that prior to the possession of territorial dominion by 
European nations, the trade with India consisted in an 
exchange of its commodities for their buRjmi, not for 
European commodities * it shews that omPof the ex- 

E 2 
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pected effects of the acquisition of territory by this 
country, was a trade of remittance homeward super¬ 
seding more or less the export of the precious metals; 
and it leads to a consideration of the system under 
which it has been at least attempted to establish that 
trade of remittance. The importance of each and all 
of these points is manifest, when we attend to the 
grounds on which the present ejg|$!fetations of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes are founded, 
and to the radical change which an endeavour to 
gratify such expectations must necessarily induce 
into the whole system of our Indian policy. 

The great source of the prevailing notions seems to 
be a mistaken idea, that our Asiatic territories present 
an advantageous market for RHtish produce and ma¬ 
nufactures. This probably originate||p a natural 
though inc<fp|(}erate comparison of the general state 
of India with that of our American Colonies, while 
in truth no two thing? can be more at variance. 
The island*!^ the West Indies are peopled by 
Europeans, having the same #ants and habits 
with ourselves; by Africans in a state of servitude, 
which subjects them morally, as well as physi¬ 
cally, to the will of their masters; and by a mixed 
race, whom necessity, constitutional bias, habit, and 
example, have inured to our mode of living. 
Almost ejgry thing that the joint population con¬ 
sumes and uses is sent from this country; their 
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clothing, great part of their food and drink, 
their household furniture and utensils, their trin¬ 
kets and ornaments, their instruments of cultiva¬ 
tion, the harness for their horses, mules and cat¬ 
tle, and the machinery for the manufacture of their 
raw produce. The planter unites in himself the se¬ 
veral characters of a cultivator, a manufacturer, and 
a merchant; and in all these capacities he is more 
dependent on the Another country for supplies, than 
she is upon # retur||| from her colonies.—How 
different the state or India! There a fertile soil 
yields every thing necessary to supply the wants 
and to conduce to the comfort of its inhabitants; a 
refined and ingenious people, have long since carried 
many of the arts to a still unrivalled pitch of perfec¬ 
tion ; their manners ararbivil institutions, grafted upon 
and flombi «p *with their religious tenets, are immu¬ 
table because #0 are sacred ; the sarftll occupations 
and professionWiave descended in the same families 
during a lapse of ages, in a fine of undeviating suc¬ 
cession ; the artificial distinction of castes has erected 
barriers between the different classes of society, 
which it is impossible to break down or overpass. The 
division of labour, which has contributed so much 
in Europe to mechanical improvement, is not only 
practically unknown to the natives of India, but is 
incompatible with their prejudices and customs. 
Their domestic economy is as unchangeably as their 
geographical position upon the face of the globe. They 
want nothing from us, and many of the superfluities 
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with which we could furnish them, their religion 
has taught them to abstain from, or to hold in ab¬ 
horrence., Ev^n the demand for the finer sort of 
woollens, which used to be in considerable request 
while the native courts were in their splendour, is sadly 
impaired, and the little that remains is now con¬ 
fined entirely to the Company. This state of things 
we cannot change, and as it is impossible to fashion 

n ■ 

circumstances to our policy, we must be contented to 
accommodate our policy to th^mlfcumitances in which 
we are placed. Hence it follows, that the commo¬ 
dities exported from India must be purchased there 
by the precious metals, as was anciently the prac¬ 
tice, or be remitted, conformably to the present 
system, in the shape of tribute, or surplus revenue, 
or in the fortunes of indivrauals, realized in the 
course of administering the various bfrflj&tehes tff the 
Government. 

Whether any country man for a long period of time 
afford to yield a considerable tribute without receiv¬ 
ing a commercial return, in one form or other, is a 
curious question of political economy; and those who 
are disposed to support the negative of the proposition, 
will have some difficulty in shewing the utility of our 
territorial acquisitions in India. If it is impracti¬ 
cable in the present channel to realize a perpetual 
tribute, it will be equally so in any other channel 
through which it may be attempted. The difficulty 
will neither be obviated nor lessened by transferring 
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the right of conveyance from the East India Com¬ 
pany to the great body of British Merchants, and 
the question for Parliament to deliberate and decide 
upon will be, not how the trade shall be carried on, 
but whether our possessions in India shall be retained 
or abandoned ? 

Those, on the other hand, who may be of opinion 
that the surplus produce of the land and labour of 
an extensive and fertile country, inhabited by a nu¬ 
merous and industries population, can afford to pay 
for security, the equal distribution of justice, and the 
various advantages emanating from a vigorous and 
enlightened Government, will probably admit that 
all the trouble, expense, and responsibility should 
not be imposed upon one class, whilst all the benefit is 
allotted to another class of individuals; that ‘4he 
East India Company should not be loaded with all 
that is burdeniome in the Indian connexion, if they are 
to be excluded from the fair recompense of capital, 
enterprise, and laborious management. 

It has been urged with more confidence than can¬ 
dour, that it is idle to talk of a surplus revenue from 
our Indian territories; that none of the promises that 
have been made on this subject in time past, have 
ever been fulfilled; and that any expectations which 
may now be held forth will be productive only of 
new disappointment. But before coming to so hasty 
a conclusion, let it be recollected that the East India 



Company had been for a long period incessantly en¬ 
gaged in expensive wars, both in India and in Egypt; 
that these wars have terminated successfully for the 
Company, and gloriously for the country; that it has 
been subjected to a great expense in fitting out ex¬ 
peditions for the reduction of the Eastern settle¬ 
ments of the European enemies of Great Britain; that 
by the prosperous issue of these expeditions, the domi¬ 
nions of the Crown have been extended, and England 
left without a rival in the wholejsouthern hemisphere. 
Let it also be considered, that peace in India is now 
established upon a foundation which promises to be 
permanent; that whilst the Company’s debts do not 
much exceed twenty-eight millions, its annual re¬ 
venues amount to considerably more than fifteen 
millions sterling—that this revenue is collected with 
greater ease and punctuality than the same sum is 
realized in any country under Heaven, the balance 
remaining unacquitted at the end of three months 
immediately following the close of the official year 
(as appears from documents before the public*), not 
exceeding a half per cent, in the old territories, and 
falling short of two per cent, in the provinces more, 
recently acquired; that the beneficent effects of 
their mild system of administration, matured by 


* Second Report of the Select Committee »f the House of 
Commons, on the Affairs of the East India Company, ordered to be 
printed 11th May, 1810. 
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experience, and consolidated by time, is attested by 
the increasing confidence of the natives, the pro¬ 
gressive improvement of the agriculture and internal 
commerce of India, and a reduction of from two to 
four per cent, upon the interest of their debt. And 
after enumerating these considerations, the adversa¬ 
ries of the Company may safely be challenged to 
produce an instance in the history of the world, in 


which equal glory and equal advantage have been 
attained by equal means; where the sacrificUl that 


have been made bear so small a proportion "to the 
objects which have been secured, and where tlrebur- 
dens of the Government are so light when compared 
with its resources. ^ 


Nothing, however, tends so much to obscur^le 
prospect before us, as the approach of hasty anqK- 
considerate innovation. It was by extreme caution 
and by rejecting every measure that wore an un¬ 
known aspect, that our power in India was ob¬ 
tained, and can alone be preserved. While the 
Company acted in the simple capacity of merchants, 
they confined themselves to their factories, occu¬ 
pied solely by the concerns of their trade. Even 
after acquiring territory, they did not venture to 
govern in their own name. During the existence of 
what was termed the double Government, the admi¬ 
nistration was conducted by natives of rank on behalf 
of the Company, but in the name of the Mogul. 
The direct appearance of the Company in the 
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Government is comparatively of modern date, and 
though the change has certainly been most beneficial 
upon the whole, yet but for the absolute control exer¬ 
cised by the local Governments over their own servants, 
as well as every European licensed to reside within 
their territories, it could not have failed to produce the 
most mischievous effects. The exercise of this con¬ 
trol is easy or difficult, in exact proportion to the 
number over whom it is extended. Every thing 
bearijS| the semblance of arbitrary power, is so in- 
consi|||nt with the principles, feelings and habits of 
BritiM^hbjects, that it must always be submitted to by 
themwith,reluctance. Thus measures of indispensable 
prroamto^^ould, in certain circumstances, be repre¬ 
sented by those affected by th#jn, as insupportable 
gig pnces, and acts of heavy oppression. The 
ii^wescriptible rights of Englishmen would be 
pleaded against the mandates of authority; men 
having a common interest would make common cause; 
numbers would give confidence to the discontented, 
and a formidable opposition be arrayed against the 
government. Under the native Governments in 
their pristine vigour, such effects could never 

4 

have been apprehended. They would have con¬ 
sulted their own interest by summary means, and 
paid little attention to Uie convenience or remon¬ 
strances of obnoxious individuals; but weakened as 
the sovereign authority in India already is to a cer¬ 
tain degree, by the hands in which it is placed, it 
would be wor$£ than imprudent, it would be fool- 
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hardy in the extreme to expose it to attack from a 
new class of settlers, difficult enough to be con¬ 
trolled even when they exist in small numbers, and 
who, if allowed to multiply, would break down all 
restraint. 

It is well known that there is a class of politicians 
in this country, who treat these dangers as phantoms 
proper only to impose upon the weak and alarm the 
timid, and who are so little afraid of inn^dfton as 
seriously to recommend the encouraaMpe n jjl lf co¬ 
lonization in India,instead of prevenlBgJlKcom- 
mencement and checking its progress. ^e jwjjsons 
alluded to, gravely contend that our InMn Empire 
must be a useless and burdensome appendage, until 
the plains of Hindostan are peopled by a race of 
European extraction, with their industry guided 
by British ingenuity, and stimulated by British 
capital. Independence they regard as the euthanasia 
of colonization; and in the ardour of their enthusiasm 
they view the separation of* the American colonies 
from the parent state, and the consequences which 
have resulted from it to the new and the old world, as 
a happy omen of a revolution in Asia, proceeding 
from the same causes, and pregnant with similar re¬ 
sults. These gentlemen, however, seem to forget 
that fifty millions of people stand in the way of their 
project;—that the present population must be extruded 
or exterminated before it can be carried into effect; 
—that this is an undertaking equally above our means 
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and our warrant;—that the conduct of Spain in 
South America (from which, rather than from the 
policy of England, in the northern provinces of that 
Continent the precedent seems to be drawn) has 
hitherto excited more abhorrence than admiration,— 
and that if the scheme were as successfully executed 
as it is mercilessly conceived, the expectations 
founded upon it must inevitably be defeated by the 
universal tendency of men as well as of animals and 
plant^ijgt indigenous to the climate of Asia, tp de- 
geneAj! wtep transplanted thither, in the course of 
a fewSHfeMmns. In proof $frlhe last proposition, 
an apf^af^^jbtfebe made to the degraded condition 
of the Heftfeidants of the Portuguese and Dutch 
colonists upon the Coasts and Islands of India, but 
in opposition to all the reveries of these theorists, it 
will be sufficient to quote the practical wisdom of 
the late Lord Cornwallis.—■“ I am strongly impressed 
“ with a conviction/’ says that venerable nobleman, 
in a letter to the Government at home, dated Novem¬ 
ber 1794, “ that it wilfebe of essential importance to 
“ the interest of Britain, that Europeans should be 
“ discouraged and prevented as much as possible, 
“ from colonizing and settling in our possessions in 
“ India.” 

The grounds on which this opinion was formed 
were partially detailed in a letter from this eminent 
man to the Court of Directors, dated the 1st. of No¬ 
vember, 1788, a document well worth the attention 
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of the merchants of this country, as well as of the 
Legislature, at the Resent juncture. 

“ The exposition now|§fren of the usual manner 
“ of providing goods here, and of the consequent 
“ restraints necessary upon manufacturers, serves to 
“ point out what the true principle of freedom of 
“ trade in this country must be. A great deal has 
“ been said on the subject, and apparently in refer- 
“ ence to the statejof things in Europe, wifere in 
“ every branch of ^manufacture ther^are opulent 
“ men that work ujlfii their own stocK, anfwhere 
“ the markets, supplied by goods thus produced, 
“ leave, as they otjght, the seller and buyer per- 
“ fectly unrestraij^. But here the single circum- 
“ stance of making advances to the manufacturer 
“ creates a great distinction. It is hence necessary 
“ to make regulations for preventing injustice, and 
“ therefore, instead of a freedom without limitation, 
“ to w hich some arguments have gone, it seems a 
“just idea of true commercial freedom in the circum- 
“ stances of this country—that? all be allowed to trade , 
“ but according to priority of engagements and advances 
“ to receive their returns '* 

Upon a scheme which had been at different times 
suggested (and which never was more palatable than 
it is likely to be now) for abolishing the Company's 
commercial establishments, withj|^wing the agents 
from the districts, and providing their investment 
i \ 
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with ready money at Calcutta, his Lordship, in the 
same letter, made the following^servations :—“ The 
“ ascendency which the character and situation of 
w Europeans have given .lijjem over the natives, has 
" been already noticed, and the importance of the 
t( Company’s commercial establishments, in the hands 
“ of their servants especially, has also been seen in 
“ protecting the manufacturers and preserving the 
“ fabrics, v^ch purposes are more likely to be an- 
“ swered in the hands of thg^Company’s servants 
“ than of other individuals. fraudulent disposi- 
<f tionjl likewise, of the manufacturers has been ob- 
“ served, and to these may be added, the still too 
" feeble operation of laws and regulations in places 
“ distant from the seats of authdttr and justice. If 
“ the proposed scheme were^dopted, multitudes of 
“ Europeans would flock into the interior parts of 
<c the country—they would naturally possess them- 
w selves of the seats of the manufactures abandoned 
“ by the Company—eager Competition must imme- 
“ diately arise—enhanced prices, and debased fabrics 
“ follow—the weavers* would receive advances from 
“ all, and, probably, disappoint all—each would be 
“ ready to take redress at his own hand#—disputes 
“ between merchants, as Well as between them and 
“ the manufacturers, wou’d be inevitable—and the 
“ country thus, in all probability, become a scene of 
“ confusion and disorder, which the distant situation 
“ and other a vo(g^Kis of the collectors would little 
“ permit them to rectify. How far a salutary 
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u freedom and extension of commerce would be 
“ promoted by suemmeans, it cannot be hard to 
“ determine.” 

s* 

Though the foregoing extracts seem to present a 
mercantile view of the case only, they point to consi¬ 
derations of a general nature, which were strongly 
urged upon the attention of the autho^^^at home, 
in other despatches of the same SHous and 
enlightened Statesman, as bearing dirrotly upon 
the great question, How the dominions which have 
been acquired for Great Britain in India can be best 
PRESERVED ? If in the progress of the approaching 
discussions this grand political question ever should 
be lost sight of, oiptf the primary object $ security 

should eventually be made to give way to considera- 

* < 

tions of inferior moment, the evils that are likely to 
ensue it is easy to foresee, but dreadful to contem¬ 
plate. 

Generally speaking, the system under which pos¬ 
sessions have been acquired, wi|L be found the most 
effectual for their maintenance, particularly if that 
system has been so far matured asprovide for their 
consolidation and defence,'their civil^rganizatiou and 
internal quiet, their substantive resources and rela¬ 
tive dependency. The policy of altering an esta¬ 
blished system may be influenced by various con¬ 
siderations, the evils found by Ggtfifence to be such 
as attached to it, the power of cqgRping those evils 
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without incurring the risk of greater mischief/ thi£ 
character and habits of the people governed, Afrtl 
a multiplicity of circumstances incident to the sove¬ 
reign authority, in whomsoever vested. It is univer¬ 
sally admitted, that innovations of every description 
are more hazardous in India than in any country oti 
the face o^he earth; and if one thing has contribut- 
ed more tgilsmother to the preservation of British 
ascendenftBK that quarter, it has been a s ted fast 
adherence to the principle of abstaining from all in¬ 
terference with the customs, opinions, and prejudices 
of the natives, and of proceeding with the utmost 
caution and deliberation in adopting the most obvi¬ 
ous improvements; to a desire on our part to get 
acquainm with their manners, Ifctws, and religion, 
solely for, the purpose of tqptifying our respect for 
them; to a delicate regard for every thing that was 
wise and good; and a prudent forbearance with 
whatevdBkppeared to J^Stteurd or ill digested 
in their manners and instiHrcions : in a word, it has* 
been to firmness tempered by much accommodation 
in our deportmentffcmd to plain dealing in our 
transactions, that we owe all that we have ac¬ 
quired ; and it is wnly tjjr persevering in the same 
line of condue^gfeat we can hope to retain what we 
hold. This principle, however, could never have 
been acted upon with systematic uniformity, had no 
limits been imposed to ’the number of resident Euro¬ 
pe^ EveryJJHfaxnent, in virtue of its constitu¬ 
ent attributesoSfSaniifcmg and rewarding its oivn 
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servants, may prevent gross abuses on their part, and 
even give a tone to Jhe manners of those whom it 
employs; but it would be impossible for any govern* 
merit, however absolute, tfgilant, and energetic, to 
watch, control, and regulate a numerous European 
population, dispersed over the widely-extended pro¬ 
vinces of India. It will perhaps be urgecLthat these 
observations are unnecessary, because thaB is no in¬ 
tention of permitting a free ingress of EwUfeans into 
our Indian territories. But it is of very little conse¬ 
quence that this is not the professed basis, if it shall 
prove the actual, though unavowed consequence of 
the new arrangement. 

Liberty of trade presupposes every facilit^ of car¬ 
rying it on to advantage* It supposes that those who 
take cargoes to India shall have a choice of markets; 
that if they are disappointed at one place, they shall be 
allowed to transport 'tfrma to another; t|pt there 
they shall be permitted t^remain until their trans¬ 
actions are finished, or rather until they choose to 
confess that their business is brotff*ht to a close; for 
it will be found quite impracticable to fix such a pe¬ 
riod for their stay, as in some cas#will not give rise 
to hardship, and in other* to abtue, and equally 
impracticable for the local authorities to inquire 
into the circumstances connected with each ad¬ 
venture. The making of purchases will involve still 
greater difficulties. Every persen'^p^ll acquainted 
with India, knows that there are ni stores of good* 
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At the maritime ports from which cargoes can be made 
up. An order in long advancS must be given for the 
goods which it is intended to export. Part of the 
price must be advanced before the raw material is 
manufactured, sometimes before it is in existence; 
another part must be paid before the article is 
delivered,^and the remainder at the period of 
delivery. Jfrji India there are no over-stocked ware¬ 
houses, VlQ^ills at distant dates, no twelve-months 
or two years* credit. Who then are to provide the 
investments of the private merchants ? If the servants 
of the Company, a conspiracy would instantly be 
suspected to ruin the private merchant by sup¬ 
plying him with bad articles at exorbitant prices. 
If agencSare to be chosen by t&e merchants them¬ 
selves and permitted by the Government to re¬ 
side in India, the most superficial thinker must 
perceive that this is a trade for which an ap¬ 
prenticeship is necessar^and that a young man 
sent out to India from Liverpool, Manchester, 
or Glasgow, ignorant of the language and manners 
of the natives, wohld require some tuition before 
he (ould be qualified to acquit himself with ad¬ 
vantage of the %usl reposed in him by his em¬ 
ployers. The mumber ot these agents, however, is 
a matter of much greater anxiety than their qualifi¬ 
cations ; and to their number no probable limits can 
be assigned. The same reason which would prevent 
the private mefl$pnts, as a body, from intrusting the 
Company’s covenanted servants with the purchase of 
* 4 
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their investments, would make them distrustful of the 
agents selected by e$h other, and the only remedy 
seems to be, permitting every individual concerned in 
the trade to have his separate agent. The conse¬ 
quences it is easy to foretel. In the ardour of new 
adventure, the Indian market will soon be glutted 
with European produce (for at this momespt it is over¬ 
stocked), and the irritation resulting froift disappoint- 
ment will vent itself against the local govprutnents, to 
whose restrictions the disappointment will be im¬ 
puted. At present the boon only is contemplated, 
while the conditions' annexed to it are overlooked.— 


Then the conditions will be represented as more irk¬ 
some and vexatious, than the total exclusion from the 
trade had been. E$fery species of evasion wifi be prac¬ 
tised, and open acts of disorder committed. The ope¬ 
ration of the law will be eluded or set at defiance. A 


fertile sod peopled by a feeble and timid race of inha¬ 
bitants, will tempt illirii enterprise. T)jp»se who 
cannot earn a subsistenceoy legitimate pursuits, and 
who have not the means of returning home, will try 
to live as they can, by fraud, b^plunder, or by arms. 
The peaceable and defenceless natives will be harass¬ 
ed and exasperated till they arei^dast goaded on to 
resistance. All respect for the* national character 
will be extinguished, and opinion , the only support of 
the Government, be converted into the instrument of 
its downfal. Popular discontent will be fomented 
and organized by the ambition °*P ive chieftains, 
prompted and aided by the mosttintelligent of the 

F2 4 f 
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Europeans, who will seek refuge under their stan¬ 
dards from the vengeance due their crimes. Mul¬ 
titudes of idle, restless, and desperate people will 
flock to India from this and other countries, eager to 
repair their fortunes, or to attain unprincipled dis¬ 
tinction 5 and instead of that fair monument which the 
valour, wisdom, and worth of fifty years have been 
labouring to rear to the fame of England, and the 
hallowed interests of humanity, we shall leave only 
the miserable traces of imbecility and discord, fields 
of desolation, and a pile of ruins ! 


These are indeed portentous reflections, and would 
to God they had no better foundation than in the 
forebodings of a gloomy or heated imagination. It 
happens unfortunately, however, for those who may 
wish to give a pleasant face to a grave subject, that 
they completely accord not only with the sentiments 
which have been expressed by every Governor of 
India, from Mr. Hastings 'down to Lord Minto, but 
with all past experience/ 


* The emphatic lahf|lge U Mr. Hastings ought never to be for¬ 
gotten. “ 1 much fear, that it is not understood as it ought to be, 
“ how near the Company’s t.wtence in India has on many occa- 
" sious vibrated to the edge of perdition, and that it has been at all 
“ times suspended by a thread, so fine, that the touch of chance 
“ might break, or the breath of opinion dissolve it; and instan- 
“ taneous will be i.tifij|}l whenever it shall happen. May God in 
“ his mercy long averf it!” Review of the State of Bengal* London, 
17S6. Page 154. 1 
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The commercial and political evils which must re¬ 
sult from the influx df Europeans into India, the his¬ 
tory of our own and other countries, may teach us 
duly to appreciate. Thus, when Cromwel, in the 
year 1655, withdrew his protection from the Com¬ 
pany, a crowd of adventurers rushed into the trade; 
the prices of English commodities in India were im¬ 
mediately reduced, while the prices of Indian produce 
and manufactures rose in an equal degree. The ad¬ 
venturers were subjected to every species of insult 
and indignity by the native powers, who soon dis¬ 
covered that the people they were dealing with 
did not belong to the great Company which they 
had learned to respect. The fall in value of In- 
lian commodities in England, arising from eager and 
uch Yn competition, brought ruin on many of t|ie. 
peculators, and left no other compensation to the 
country for a large capital uselessly employed, than 
the unnatural stimulus given to rapid and ^wasteful 
consumption by low prices and a glutted market. 

Auother remarkable instance of the mischiefs aris¬ 
ing from the resort of private adventurers to India, 
occurred in the reign of CjiarleS^! At that time a 
number of private ships embarked *in the trade, in 
defiance of the Company; and though a few of the 
adventurers gained by the experiment, a very large 
proportion were ruined in consequence of it. Nor 
was this all—the officers and meiflj^mducted them¬ 
selves during their stay in the country with so much 
arrogance and impropriety, as to ^rcite the general 
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indignation of the inhabitants, and to draw upon the 
nation the resentment of the Nftgul and other native 
Princes. War was declared—the Company’s facto¬ 
ries were seized, and the complete extirpation of the 
English from India, after five years’ interruption to 
their commerce, was with difficulty prevented by the 
interposition of the British Government, and the most 
rigorous measures against the interlopers. 

The fate of the Portuguese power in the East, pre¬ 
sents an awful warning to Great Britain. The into¬ 
lerable license of the roving adventurers of that nation 
rendered them odious to the natives, and by arming 
against them the whole population of the coasts and 
islands of India, led to the final subversion of their 
power by the Dutch. 

The records of the English East India Company 
abound with instances in which the liberty of re¬ 
siding in Iudia, under all the limitations at present 
annexed to it, has been grossly abused. To select 
only one out of man^ which might be mentioned: in 
1795, two persdlfo of the names of Arnottand Bel- 
Jasis, were ordered jpt of India for having furnished 
warlike stores tolfirf Mahrattas. The former surren¬ 
dered himself, or rather was delivered up, but the 
latter sought protection from one of the Bundela 
Chieftains, by whom he was afterwards employed in 
training and disciplining a corps of natives. About 
tiie same period. Sir John Shore was harassed with 
representations connected with|fhe residence of a 
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number of Europeans wljo had settled in the prQ- 
vince of Oude, the \Jjzier complaining of their inter¬ 
ference with his officers in the collection of the reve¬ 
nue j and the settlers, on the other hand, claiming 
protection from the Governor-General against the 
vexations practised upon them by that Prince. In 
short, it was to the influence possessed by Europeans 
over the councils of the Sultan of Mysore, and of the 
Mahratta Chieftains, that the almost incessant wars 
in India, for a period of fifteen years, are principally 
to be ascribed. 

In reference to these serious and well-known facts, 
it is to be hoped, that the Legislature will be 
cautious in giving its sanction to any system of 
intercourse by which the political interests of the 
country may be compromised, and our connexion 
with India brought into peril. The value of the 
stake is immense, and if we transgress the rules of the 
game, although by some lucky hits, we might be 
successful for a time, the ultimate chances, according 
to all calculation, are against us. 

The views of the petitionjmgainst the Com¬ 
pany’s exclusive privileges, beii^ffirected to a parti¬ 
cipation in the China trade, as well as the Indian, 
it becomes necessary to inquire, what would be the 
probable effects of throwing open that branch of 
Asiatic commerce to the public jJ large. It will be 
seen on referring to the Hints submitted to the con¬ 
sideration of the lute President of f the India Board by 
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the Court of Directors, and to the Observations 
sent in answer to those hints bji Lord Melville,* that 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, it 
will be u advisable, with a view to the security of 
u the revenue, and to other objects connected with 
“ the trade to China, to leave it on its present foot- 
M ing, and to, guard by proper regulations against 
u any encroachment on that branch of the East India 
** Company’s exclusive privilege.” It may therefore 
be assumed, that on this point there is no difference 
of opinion, at least in principle, between His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government and the Court of Directors.— 
The question, however, is one on which the public 
have a voice, and whatever agreement may be entered 
into between Ministers and the Directors, subject 
to the future revisal of Parliament. If the public 
have been unfairly dealt with in any part of the pro¬ 
posed arrangement, an appeal lies open to the highest 
tribunal Recognized by the, constitution, a tribunal 
perfectly competent to reverse any preliminary 
judgment which may have been passed unfair 
towards the claimants, injurious to the East India 
Company, or psaudicial to the general interests 
of tiie empire. $|p||pry question connected with 
the subject, ouj|iv therefore to be treated upon 
the broad grounds of political and commercial expe¬ 
diency, without regard to the recorded opinions of 
any party in the pending discussion. The author 


* Printed Papers, page 6f |&d 88. 
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is folly sensible of the disadvantage under Which fie 
labours, from want of access to any special source of 
information. His only apology is the consciousness of 
meaning well, his only encouragement under an ac¬ 
knowledged and lamented deficiency, proceeds flrom 
confidence in the public candour. The following facts, 
the authenticity of which may be depended on, will, 
perhaps, protect him from the charge of wilful igno¬ 
rance, or remissness in seeking for information in those 
quarters where there was a probability of its being 
obtained. 

They may be arranged, with reference first to 
the municipal laws and institutions of China; and 
secondly, to the manufacturing, commercial, and 
fiscal interests of this country. 

I. Some of the peculiarities in the character of the 
Chinese Government and people, are necessary to be 
known before the nature of our connexion with the 
country, and the fickle tenure on which it depends, 
can be rightly understood. Their mode both of 
thinking and acting is marked a strong dislike 
and contempt of strangers. ilH<!|lture constitutes 
the basis of the economical policy wthe government, 
and the favourite pursuit of the people. The advan¬ 
tages of foreign commerce, though better appreciated 
now than in time past, are still held in secondary 
consideration, whilst the jealousy which pervades 
and embarrasses all their intercourse with strangers, 



operates both as an obstacle to the extension of trade 
with their country in general, and as an impediment to 
the ordinary course of business with the natives, even 
upon its present restricted scale. Canton, or rather the 
river on which it stands, is now the only port in 
the empire open to foreign commerce. The Euro¬ 
pean nations who have carried on the trade with 
China, never being permitted to settle upon the Conti¬ 
nent, or to approach with their ships nearer than 
Hongpou, which is four leagues from the city of 
Canton, successively established factories on several 
of the little islands at the mouth of the river. To this 
day the English factory, after completing their sales 
and purchases at Hong, retire to Macao, a small set¬ 
tlement belonging to the Portuguese, afraid of awak¬ 
ening the suspicion of the Chinese Government, or 
of involving themselves in disputes with its subjects. 

The system of absolute ./despotism, (in itself unfa¬ 
vourable to commerce) on which the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment is founded, and which pervades all th$ gra¬ 
dations of rank in. society, has given rise to a notion 
from which no the country is exempt, that 

all communitli^^n|ther great or small, both in 
their integral ntmfef and separate portions, are sub¬ 
ject to the same mode and degree of authority as ex¬ 
ists in China; that the Chief of the Company’s fac¬ 
tory possesses, or ought to possess, unlimited power 
over all individuals belonging to the English nation 
during their stay at Canton, and that he, as well in 
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his person as in the property committed to his charge, 
is responsible for every infraction on the part of his 
countrymen of the laws of the empire. 

For many years the Company’s representatives 
possessed no legitimate control over any other than 
the ships of their employers under their immediate 
orders, and accordingly the inconvenience resulting 
from the doctrine of responsibility held by the Chi¬ 
nese Government was often severely felt. In 1782, 
a ship supposed to be Spanish property, and to have 
a Dutch cargo on board, bound from Macao to 
Manilla, was seized by Captain M'Lary, command¬ 
ing a country ship from Bengal. The Governor of 
Macao, in the first instance, resented this infraction 
of the neutrality of his port, by imprisoning the ag¬ 
gressor, and fining him to the amount of 70,000 dol¬ 
lars. But when the circumstance came to be known 
to the Mandarins at Canton, the Company’s super¬ 
cargoes were informed that they would be considered 
as answerable for the restoration of the ship in that 
instance, and in future for any similar transgression. 
The abandonment of the captittlMfessel by M*Lary 
and his crew, happily prevem^^^^tempt to give 
effect to the menace. 

In 1784, a Chinese was accidentally killed by a 
shot fired from on board the Lady Hughes country 
ship, in the act of’Saluting, the consequence of which 
was the execution of the gunner. Apprehensions 
being entertained by the Company’s representatives, 
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that the vessel which occasioned the unlucky accident, 
might slip out of the river before the affair was in¬ 
vestigated, they were compelled, with a view to their 
own security, so far to exceed their powers, as to 
order the commanders of the Company’s ships to 
prevent her sailing; and when the fate of the unfor¬ 
tunate gunner was ultimately decided, a deputation 
from all the European factories was summoned to 
attend the Mandarin of Justice, who acquainted 
its members distinctly and unequivocally, that on 
any similar occasion that might thereafter occur, if 
the actual offender could not be found, the chiefs of 
their respective nations should be considered as an¬ 
swerable in their own persons. 

Another occurrence took place in the same or fol¬ 
lowing season, which shewed that the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment consider the Chief of the Company’s fac¬ 
tory as responsible not only for the peaceable con¬ 
duct of his countrymen, but for their pecuniary en¬ 
gagements. Some difference in the settlement of an 
account having arisen between the commander of a 
country ship anlrf W | tjk urily merchant , (a term which 
will be after\VMP^Mnned) the latter had withheld 
the grand chop^Hprclearance, without which no 
pilot would take charge of the ship. The master con¬ 
fiding in his own skill, resolved to remove his ship 
without one. In this predicament the Chinese 
neither attempted by force to stopHhe ship, nor mo¬ 
lested the person of the commander, but conformably 
to their usual practice, had ree^arse to the Com- 
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pany’s representatives, threatening them with a sus¬ 
pension of their trade, if the ship was suffered to 
proceed to sea before the difference was adjusted; on 
which the Company’s supercargoes again interfered, 
(although unauthorized) to prevent the sailing of the 
ship. 

Farther, it was owing to the excesses and unwar¬ 
rantable speculations entered into by some unlicensed 
British traders, who contracted large debts, which 
they were unable to pay, that the prices of Chinese 
commodities were increased to the Company in 1780 
by the Hong merchants. In order to establish a fund 
for the liquidation of those debts, the prices of tea 
and other exports were then raised to a standard from 
which thev have never since been lowered; and had 

V 

the effect been foreseen, it might have been wise as a 
measure of oeconomy, for the Company to avert it, 
by paying the debts at opce, out of their own trea¬ 
sury. 

In consequence of the occurrences above adverted 
to, and others of a similar nat^HHke Court of Di¬ 
rectors, perceiving, that froin^^9Hte)s of respon¬ 
sibility laid down and promuipHpfy the Chinese 
Government, their best interests wtfre liable to injury 
from the folly, rashness, or dishonesty of individuals, 
became impressed with the necessity of investing 
their representatives with some leggl power of con¬ 
trol. They accordingly issued Oj$$ts to all their 
Presidencies in that no ship should be allowed 
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to clear out from thence to China until the captain 
and owners had entered into an engagement, under 
a certain penalty, to conform implicitly to such re¬ 
gulations as the Company's supercargoes should 
think proper to enact for their guidance during their 
stay on the Chinese coast, and the captains were 
required to present certificates of their clearances to 
the head of the Company's factory immediately on 
their arrival at Canton. 


The commutation act having passed soon after, 
the consequent increase both of the Company's 
and country shipping, pointed out the expediency of 
some more efficient regulations than had hitherto 
existed for restraining the disorderly behaviour of the 
seamen; and a species of police was instituted, under 
the superintendence of the senior commander of the 


Company’s ships, to which all British ships frequent¬ 
ing Canton are now subject. Many good effects 
have unquestionably been produced by these regu¬ 
lations, but when the difficulties arising from the pe¬ 
culiar character of the Chinese on the one hand, and 


the rash, impetf||tt£a n d dissolute character of our 
sailors on tta|sH3Bpre considered, it is perhaps 
matter of grenHBrise, that the intercourse has 
been preserved at all, than that it has been liable 


to casual interruption. 


Chinese women are strictly prohibited by the laws 
of the empire from going on board of foreign ships. 
The consequences of such an offence, though diffi- 
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cult of prevention, are very serious. In 1801, a 
country ship, called the Dove, was detained several 
weeks in the river on this account, to the injury of 
the owners and all concerned. 

A man committing an outrage in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation, according to the criminal code of China, is 
exiled to a desert country, there to remain in servi¬ 
tude. 


By the same laws, the abetting, or encouraging of 
emigration, is punished as a capital crime. It would 
be absurd to suppose that violations of such laws do 
not under present circumstances frequently occur. 
Indeed the loss of men on board the Company’s ships, 
from casualties, desertion, or the impress for His Ma¬ 
jesty’s service, often makes it indispensably necessary 
to engage a certain number of Chinese seamen for 
the homeward voyage, hgcause the ships could not 
be otherwise navigated. But the vigilance exer¬ 
cised by the Company’s officers, renders some of 


these offences more rare; their local knowledge ren¬ 
ders others less easy of dete^gB^d the influence 
possessed by their Supercam^QHftfrbody, on all 
occasions secures to their ri^HPations a more 
favourable hearing from the government, than those 


of individuals could be expected to obtain. 


Notwithstanding these various* advantages, how¬ 
ever, occurrences have happened ften of late years. 
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vising out of the severity of the Chinese laws respect-* 
ing homicide, which have been productive of much 
inconvenience and embarrassment, and threatened a 
total extinction of the trade. In 1807, a Chinese died 
in consequence of a wound which he had received in 
an affray with part of the crew belonging to one of 
the Company’s ships. An order was immediately 
issued by the government at Canton, to deliver up 
the guilty person, and in the mean time an entire 
stop was put to the trade. An investigation was in¬ 
stituted by the commander of the suspected ship, for 
the discovery of the culprit, but without effect. The 
inquiry wasf farther pursued by the Chinese Man¬ 
darins themselves, and with no better success. An 
individual was indeed selected as one of the most 
active in the affray, but the guilt of inflicting the 
wound that had proved fatal, was not brought home 
to him. At last, after much discussion, an anxious 
interval of six weeks, and considerable expense in¬ 
curred by demurrage, the ships were permitted to 
depart; but in consequence of this delay, the 
whole China fleet were obliged, under many dis¬ 
advantages, to jink to Europe by the Eastward 
passage, instenBEBp usual course. In 1810 and 
1811, the trad^HPwith another obstruction from 
a similar cause. 

In mentioning these circumstances, it is due to the 
Company’s representatives at Canton, at the same time 
to state, that the difficulties to which they have been on 
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various occasions subjected, have uniformly been 
surmounted by good sense, firmness, and modera¬ 
tion ; and that, 'notwithstanding the jeopardy, into 
which their persons, their property, and the interests 
of their employers, have been repeatedly thrown by 
unavoidable accident, they never have sacrificed the 
life or freedom of one of His Majesty's subjects to 
their own safety or extrication from embarrassment. 
Can it be believed by any one, that private individuals 
under like circumstances, would have been equally 
scrupulous and equally successful ? 

The principle of responsibility maintained and 
acted upon by the Chinese Government, in regard 
to strangers (as already explained), has been acknow¬ 
ledged by the Company in their regulations, and is, 
of course, confirmed by that recognition. They had, 
in fact, no other alternative than either to abandon 
the trade altogether, or to carry it on conformably 
to the laws and usages of China. It was equally 
beyond the Company’s power to change the nature, 
or to resist the operation of the Chinese Institutions, 
unprotected as they have been bdii&existing treaty, 
and unsupported by the inOuaHvHBLresiderib Bri- 
tish Ambassador. Is it not UjJ|^B^unreasQnabIe' 
to expect that the Company shoulcTextefid their pro¬ 
tection to their rivals in trade; and would it not be 
unjust to permit the private merchants of this country 
to place themselves in a situation experience 

h$s. shewn that thqir errors, and .their 

G 
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crimes would he exclusively visited on the Company ? 
Were private British merchants admitted to a partici¬ 
pation of the trade, it would be useless for the Com¬ 
pany to disclaim all authority over them. As long as 
an English flag continues to fly at Canton, the Chi¬ 
nese will never be persuaded that every ship bearing 
the same colours with the Company’s ships, ought not 
to be subject to the control of the Company’s agents. 
An inevitable consequence of the trade being thrown 
open is, that the ships of individual merchants would 
claim the protection of the Company’s supercargoes 
whenever they involved themselves in difficulty, and 
would spurn their control when they found constraint 
inconvenient or unpleasant. 

Another obstacle to a free trade presents itself: 
When the Chinese first entered into corrlmercial inter¬ 
course with other countries, their cautious and wary 
Government, with a view to avoid all cause of dispute 
or quarrel, constituted a certain number of native 
merchants into a body for the management of foreign 
trade, and at the same time, that it imposed an inter¬ 
dict against everj^jjader who had not one of its own 
subjects as it left the option of becoming 

or refusing security to each individual, 

composing this oody of native merchants. The 
security merchants being answerable to their own 
Government for every act of those for whom security 
is given, are thus subjected to a heavy responsibility, 
and though they may have little scruple about being 
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guarantees for the Company’s agents, after the long 
experience they have had of their probity and dis¬ 
cretion, they would probably hesitate before commit¬ 
ting themselves for the conduct of a motley class of 
new adventurers, in whom they could repose no such 
confidence. 


Were a representative of the British Government 
appointed to the station now filled by the agents of 
the Company, and also to be recognized in that capa¬ 
city b y the Emperor of China (by no means a matter 
of course), it is worth consideration, setting aside the 
expense to the public, whether such a representative, 
without force to carry his orders into execution, 
would be adequate to the end of his appointment; 
whether any representative with such a force could 
be expected placidly to submit to the indignities to 
which he might occasionally be exposed; and whe¬ 
ther a change of system might not infuse such dis¬ 
trust both into the Chinese Government and the 
security merchants as to produce a suspension of the 
trade, or occasion such differences as might eventual¬ 
ly lead to our total exclusion frjffljftfogir ports ? The 
existence of the trade would B^Sp>nably h en¬ 
dangered by relaxing the cohw|^lg power, under 
which it is now carried on; and this relaxation could 
hardly fail to result either from changing the hands 
in which the power is at present vested, or from ex¬ 
tending the sphere of its operation, so far as to ren¬ 
der superintendence difficult if not impracticable. 

C 2 
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Among the evils that would arise from throwing 
open the trade between England and China, that 
of smuggling articles of British manufacture into the 
Chinese territories in contravention of the revenue 
laws of the empire, is one which might with certainty 
be anticipated. Individuals engaged in separate adven¬ 
tures would naturally endeavour to promote their imme¬ 
diate interests, little scrupulous about the means. The 
evasion of the duties on woollens, which on some articles 
are equal to 60 and 70 per cent, on the sale prices, and 
considerable on all, would prove an irresistible temp¬ 
tation to fraud - 9 and though it is impossible accu¬ 
rately to predict the consequences of such an abuse, 
it seems no unnatural or overstretched conclusion, 
that a government, jealous of its rights, and distin¬ 
guished by a singular antipathy to strangers, might 
thereby be induced to break off all commercial inter¬ 
course with a country, when that intercourse ceased 
to be conducted on the principles of honesty and fair 
dealing. The East India Company, as a body, stand 
far above the suspicion of lending themselves to 
practices of such a nature, and every attention is 
paid to prevent tli^ on the part of the officers em¬ 
ployed in the ships. The Court of Di¬ 

rectors have v§|f ; properly issued orders, that any 
officer detected in smuggling goods into China, 
shall be deprived of his portion of tonnage for a 
home investment, and this regulation has been found 
much more effectual in preventing illicit traffic, than 
the fine of fifty times the value of the smuggled 



article, to which the offender is subject in case of 
detection by the Chinese laws. 

It will probably be asked, do not the Americans 
carry on an open trade with China successfully, and 
might not private British merchants do the same ?— 
To this question it may be replied, that the dispo¬ 
sitions and habits of the seamen employed by the 
two countries are materially different, and that the 
political circumstances of the two countries them¬ 
selves, have by no means, of late years, been so nearly 
analogous, as to warrant a fair comparison between 
their respective gains from the trade. The American 
seamen are, generally speaking, a sedate, orderly, 
and regular class of people. Particular care also is 
taken in selecting those who are employed to man 
their China ships. Where no competition of demand 
exists between the government and the merchants, 
this selection is always easy, and the large profits in 
trade which the American merchants have made in 
consequence of their access to foreign ports, from 
which Great Britain is excluded, enable them to 
offer to their seamen very so high as 

thirty dollars, or £l. per rSH^p»nd not unfre- 
qucntly a share in the adventure.' tA common Ame¬ 
rican sailor may look forward, by a course of good 
behaviour, to become mate, or even master of a ship. 
Nothing can be more unpleasant than to say any 
thing to the disparagement of a body of men to whom 
this country is so eminently indebted, but it is well 
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known that the British seamen, particularly such as 
in time of war compose the crews of trading ships, do 
not answer precisely the above description. Daunt¬ 
less in the midst of danger, bold in battle, and 
easily restrained on board of King’s ships, but insub¬ 
ordinate in the merchant service, addicted to liquor, 
and prone to every excess when on shore, even under 
the eye of their own officers, it becomes quite im¬ 
possible to ensure their good behaviour at a foreign 
port, particularly after a Jong voyage. The exigen¬ 
cies ot the navy during a period of hostility, leave 
only the gleanings and refuse of the profession to the 
trade. 1 he natural and habitual turbulence of such 
men, it has required all the vigilance and energy of 
the Company’s representatives at Canton to control. 

I he existing checks have not always been found 
sufficient to repress disorder, and were they either 
set aside or weakened, the total exclusion of our ships 
from the ports and rivers of China would he a con¬ 
summation to he deprecated indeed, but not easily to 
be averted. 

If the petitioners for an open trade found their 
claims upon an ^sump;ion, that the great profits 
made by the upon their share of it could 

either be participated or engrossed by the rival ex¬ 
ertions of private British merchants, they state and 
argue upon a fallacy. The gains of the Americans, 
if they exist to the extent supposed, are chiefly to 
be ascribed to the pacific policy of their government, 
and to the commercial relations in which they stand. 
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or have stood, with the rest of the world. It may¬ 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that in the 
event either of a general peace, or of the continuance 
of war between Great Britain and the United States, 
America cannot maintain a successful competition 
with the East India Company in the China trade.— 
The woollens and metals exported from England by 
the Company, and the cotton, sandal wood, pepper, 
and other commodities exported to China from the 
British territories in India, by the Company, and by 
the Chinese themselves, are now sufficient in value to 
pay the whole of the Company’s home investment 
from China. The Americans carry little thither 
besides silver, and therefore their gains must be con¬ 
fined to the profits on their return cargoes ; whereas 
the Company have a mercantile profit upon a large 
proportion of their imports to China, and a profit 
upon the whole of their exports from that country.— 
Their gains in the trade would be still more exten¬ 
sive, but the produce and manufactures of this coun¬ 
try, which they export to China, are selected less with 
a view to mercantile profit than to the encouragement 
of British industry, by procurmiua vent for our own 
commodities. It must be ob iM^A o every one that 
the general profits of the Company are much dimi¬ 
nished by the advance of taxation, by war freights, 
war insurance, and the necessity imposed upon them 
by a state of hostility, of sending their ships out and 
home in fleets, and under convoy. It should, how¬ 
ever, at the same time be recollected, that private 
British merchants would be subjected (were the trade 
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thrown open) to precisely the same inconveniences 
and drawbacks. 

The inference which the foregoing facts and ob¬ 
servations seem to justify, is, that the present mode 
of conducting the trade between England and China 
could not be changed without endangering the sus¬ 
pension, or perhaps, the total suppression of the ex¬ 
isting intercourse j and this consideration alone is of 
sufficient weight to counterbalance the pretensions 
of those whose object it is to invade the exclusive 
privilege of the East India Company. It will not 
however be difficult to shew that the manufactures 
of this country, the government itself, and the great 
body of British consumers are as much interested in 
the continuance of the Company’s exclusive privi¬ 
lege as that Corporation itself. Thisconstitutesthe 

2d Branch of the subject to which it was proposed 
to draw the reader’s attention. 

The two principal articles of British produce and 
manufacture exported by the East India Company 
to China, are tin i ^jd'wooiiens. It appears from the 
Printed Papers,* that in consequence of an arrange¬ 
ment entered into between the Company and certain 
proprietors of tin mines, in the County of Cornwall, 
in 1789, an average annual quantity of 7 56 tons of 
that metal, at the average prime cost of Is. 


* Page 88. 
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per ton, has been exported to China in the course 
of tiie 22 years subsequent to that agreement; that 
no charge has been made by the Company for 
freight, trouble, and expense incurred in England in 
shipping the tin; that after allowing 41 per cent, 
for insurance, 2 per cent, for commission and charges 
in China, and four months’ interest for advance of 
money, the tin actually costs the Company £ 80. per 
ton—and that the average sale price in China has 
been £84. per ton, leaving to the Company a dif¬ 
ference in their receipts beyond their disbursements of 
only £3. I8.r. as ad compensation for freight and 
charges of establishment. It farther appears, that 
in the present season the Court of Directors 
agreed to receive 800 tons, at the advanced price of 
£13. per ton, by which, according to the same cal¬ 
culation, the Company will actually incur a loss of 
Is. \d. per ton, exclusive of freight and charges of 
insurance. The sacrifice made by the Company 
lor the encouragement of the tin miners may be 
duly appreciated, by referring to the same letter, 
where the Chairman and Deputy state,* that at 
Malacca, Banca, and other plac^n the Eastern parts 
of India, they could procure $p|%t from ,£67. to 
£70. a ton, (and that probably in exchange for the 
productions of our Indian territories); at which price 
the sales in the China market would leave them a 
fair mercantile profit upon this branch of their trade. 


* Printed Papers, page 89. 
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In so far therefore as the proprietors of tin mines are 
interested in the pending discussion, the opening of 
the trade to China would be injurious to them, it 
being obviously unreasonable to expect that indivi¬ 
dual merchants would make the same sacrifices that 
the Company have made, and seem still willing to 
continue, for the purpose of procuring a vent for one 
of the staple productions of the British soil. 

Another no less certain effect of throwing open the 
trade, would be a great reduction in the export of 
British woollens. The introduction of woollen ma¬ 
nufactures into China, is of recent date, and the 
exports of that article, which, at the commencement 
of the trade, amounted in value only to a few thou¬ 
sand pounds, has been progressively augmented by 
the exertions and sacrifices of the East India Com¬ 
pany, to near a million sterling annually. The 
French and Dutch attempted to introduce the woollen 
manufactures of their respective countries into China, 
but with very little success.—The Americans have 
occasionally, though very rarely, carried woollens to 
Canton, but the adyentuics, not having turned out 
profitable in a sin||* instance, were never repeated 
by the same individuals. Although the commodity 
is peculiarly well adapted to the climate of the 
northern provinces of the Chinese empire, the inha¬ 
bitants, provided with a substitute in furs of various 
descriptions, to which they have been long accus¬ 
tomed, have been found averse to a dress exceeding 
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in price, but inferior in durability to their usual 
clothing, harsher in its texture than their own cot¬ 
tons and silks, and less warm than their coverings of 
skins. Articles similar to the poplins and tabbinets 
of Ireland, arc manufactured in China in abundance, 
and at a much cheaper rate than Ireland can afford 
to furnish them. The records of the East India 
Company not only afford ample evidence of the dif¬ 
ficulties attending the sale of the woollens which they 
export, but also exhibit a series of very heavy losses 
sustained in this branch of the trade, although the 
confidence reposed by the Chinese in the honesty and 
good faith of the Company’s agents is such, that a 
bale of goods passes from one province of the empire 
to another, and through a vast number of different 
hands, merely upon the credit of the Company’s 
seal, without ever being examined, just as their mer¬ 
chandise imported into this country, and bought at 
their sales, used to pass upon the credit of the same 
sign over the whole continent of Europe. Notwith¬ 
standing this advantage, however, which new adven¬ 
turers would not possess, the Company have lost 
nearly £ 50,000 a year, in the, {purse of their present 
charter, on the article of long£p|b alone, imported 
into China, though only 10 per cent has been added 
in their accounts to the prime cost, to form the 
invoice price of the goods, and to cover all charges 
of freight, insurance, interest for money advanced, 
kc.-, the goods being regularly paid for to the 
manufacturer in ready money, and sometimes a year 



and a half before the value is realized in China. The 
motives for continuing a trade so disadvantageous, 
are understood to be founded on the following 
considerations: that it became the Company to 
incur a temporary loss for the sake of great public 
objects;—that had they exclusively consulted their 
own interests as a commercial body, thousands of 
British manufacturers who have been supported by 
their capital must have been reduced to distress and 
ruin; that the present unhappy state of the world 
ought not to be contemplated as permanent; that 
the stagnation of trade resulting from events of a 
transitory nature was to be counteracted by their 
corporate exertions in opening and even forcing out¬ 
lets to the staple manufactures of this country, when¬ 
ever such outlets could be found ; that these exer¬ 
tions have hitherto hindered a temporary check to 
British industry from proving the cause of its lasting 
decline; that their exports of commodities have pre¬ 
vented the alternative of an addition to the heavy 
existing drain of specie from Great Britain, or a de¬ 
falcation in the revenue, which must have ensued 
from a diminished importation of tea from China; 
and, that the loij^fscurred by the Company from 
this mode of carrying on the trade, has been in fact 
a part of the price paid to the public for the con¬ 
tinuance of their exclusive privileges. Whether these 
considerations will be satisfactory to the political 
economist may be doubted: still the motives of the 
Company are entitled at least to indulgence, and if 
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in circumstances where they had only a choice ol 
evils, they have yielded to what appeared to them to 
be the least injurious, they have established a claim 
upon the gratitude of the country instead of meriting 
attack. If they have erred, it has been in common with 
the manufacturing capitalists of Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham, and other towns in the kingdom, who have con¬ 
tinued to retain their workmen in their employ after 
their labour ceased to be valuable.* The reign of general 
principles has long since passed away, or rather has 
not yet commenced in the world. Man is the 
creature of expedient, and compromise is the law of 
his condition. If, forsaking the course that has been 
traced to us by experience, we are to tempt the 
region of untried speculation, we may begin with 
tearing every commercial treaty from the archives of 
the state, and committing half of our statutes to the 
flames. 


* See evidence taken in a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons on the Orders in Council, passim. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers in commenting upon this evidence 
ebserve: “ It is pleasing, indeed, and, consolatory in the midst 
“ of such a scene as is disclosed by the|litfpce before us, to see 
«« in how many instances the latter dtiRcnption of per>ons (the 
" capitalist, the merchant, and the master manufacturers of all 
“ degrees) continued to give employment to their workmen, long 
after they ceased to make any profit by their labours; and even 
“ went on for a great length of time to maintain them at a loss to 
“ themselves. There is no national distinction so honourable, as 
" that of breeding a race of men among whom such conduct, eon- 
“ fers no distinction.” Edinburgh Review, No. XXXIX. p. 235. 
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Admitting the accuracy of the facts which have 
been stated, the following inferences will hardly be 
disputed. 

1st. That the demand for British produce and 
manufactures in China being extremely limited, and 
supplied by the East India Company as exporters at 
a loss, the gains of the producers and manufacturers 
must necessarily cease, or be diminished, in the same 
proportion with the sacrifices of the Company, and 
that these sacrifices cannot be expected either on the 
part of that body, or of individuals after the open¬ 
ing of the trade, inasmuch as the Company will then 
be unable, and individuals will both be unable and 
unwilling to continue them. If the credit of the 
articles now exported were shaken in such an empire 
as China, it is impossible to say what might be the 
permanent effects to the manufacturers at home; and 
even a temporary derangement in the export of one 
of the great staples of the country, could not fail to 
occasion much distress and clamour. 

2dly. That the merchants are soliciting admission 
not to a profit ablest to a losing commerce, in so far 
as the export trade to China is concerned, and that if 
capital be embarked in it, it must necessarily prove 
ruinous to the speculators: and 

3dly. That the Legislature will best provide for the 
true interest of the various classes placed under its 
protecting care and superintendence, by attending to 
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facts rather than to speculation, by listening to expe¬ 
rience rather than to vague expectations, and by re¬ 
fusing to hazard known, certain, and permanent ad¬ 
vantages for a chance of something better, coupled 
with the numerous causes and lamentable conse¬ 
quences of miscarriage. 

The claimants of an open trade will, no doubt, 
urge, that though the export branch of it may be 
unprofitable, yet that the commerce upon the whole 
must be advantageous, and that they are entitled to 
share in the advantage to its full extent. In order 
fairly to appreciate the merits of this pretension, it 
is necessary to consider what would be its probable 
operation, if sanctioned by the Legislature, upon the 
Revenue, and the general interests of this Country. 

As to the question of natural right , on which the 
claim is founded, in some of the Petitions, it is to be 
observed, that on the first establishment of society, 
the rights of individuals are merged in the interests of 
the community at large, and that it is incumbent 
upon Government, the legitimate guardian of those 
interests, to protect them no lefyigainst private en¬ 
croachment, than against foreign aggression. There 
are, in fact, no other natural rights in society than 
what are recognized by the Laws of Society. Com¬ 
mercial freedom, taken in the abstract, is quite as 
desirable as political freedom : but every person who 
is in the habit of attending%o the numerous statutes 
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connected with trade and revenue, which at different 
periods have been passed by the Legislature, must be 
aware that the principle of liberty, as applied to 
commerce, is so modified and variously restricted, as 
hardly to be recognized in the system under which 
the commerce of the country is now carried on. To 
promote demand, and to facilitate supply, ought to 
be the great object of all commercial policy; but the 
tendency of the whole of our navigation laws, is to 
render the produce of our own soil and industry less 
accessible to foreigners, and to enhance the price of 
foreign productions to the British consumer. By 
appropriating to ourselves a monopoly (under certain 
limitations) of the trade, between the parent state 
and the colonies, we stinted colonial, and taxed do¬ 
mestic industry; and by attempting to engross a 
large proportion of the carrying trade between this 
and other countries, wc paid in the increase of price 
for the articles imported, a sum far exceeding both 
our gains and savings, under the different heads of 
freight, insurance and commission. These laws were 
passed at a period when political security was justly 
deemed of paramount importance to the commercial 
freedom, which they invaded; and though in later 
times, when from the pressure of war, and the ge¬ 
neral circumstances of the world, our commerce is 
considered as being more in danger than our power, 
it has been deemed advisable to act upon a contrary 
maxim, and not only to relax the navigation act, but 
to permit the trade of tlfb country to be carried on* at 
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least in part, through the medium of alien enemies (a 
maxim fully as hazardous to our political ascendency 
as that which it supplanted, had been injurious to 
our commercial prosperity), the change is univer¬ 
sally regarded, not as the effect of a free and en¬ 
lightened choice, nor as a homage paid to the prin¬ 
ciple of commercial freedom, but as a tribute ex¬ 
torted by necessity, and limited by the extent and 
duration of that ncr^ssit). So impossible is it fre¬ 
quently to reconcile in practice principles in them¬ 
selves equally true, and so vain is it to attempt, 
under all circumstances, to pursue an uniform and 
invariable line of conduct deducible from any one 
fixed principle! 

It would not be difficult to shew that the spirit of 
monopoly, (whatever odium may be attached to the 
term), is not so abhorrent either to the Municipal 
Institutions or Statute Laws of this Country, as the 
arguments and pretensions of the adversaries of the 
East India Company might lead one to suppose.— 
What are all the Corporations now existing in the 
Kingdom, founded upon ancient Charters, and for¬ 
tified by separate codes of by-laws, but so 
many legal monopolies, each not only exercising 
jurisdiction over its own members, but prescribing 
terms of admission to such persons as may wish 
to pursue any branch of trade within its limits, 
and proportioning the fine of entrance to the local 
advantages of the situation? If natural right is 

H 
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to be appealed to, why should the City of Lou¬ 
don, for instance, possess the power of excluding 
from the exercise of trade within its bounds, every 
man in the country who has not served an appren¬ 
ticeship to one of its affiliated members, or who is 
unable to pay the usual price for a share in their 
immunities ? Nay, why are apprenticeships thought 
necessary at all, and why might not success and 
failure be left as a test of qualification for business, 
in the same way that demand in the market, and 
discrimination in the purchasers, are allowed to re¬ 
gulate the value of other commodities ? Or, why 
should the College of Physicians possess the sole 
power (which no medical practitioner can invade 
with impunity) of treating all diseases within the 
precincts of the metropolis ? Upon this principle, 
charters, indentures, and diplomas, must be consi¬ 
dered unjust and useless usurpations upon the com¬ 
mon rights of mankind. The Poor Laws, operating 
equally with Corporations, as an obstruction to the free 
circulation of industry, ought also to be abolished.— 
The Church Establishment itself, the Universities, 
and the various foundations of scholarships, and 
exhibitions connected with them, interfering, as 
they do, with the regular distribution of industry 
and stock, and introducing an unnatural com¬ 
petition into certain pursuits, must, in like man¬ 
ner, give way to the sweep of innovation. If 
the principle that is contended for shad be assumed 
as the foundation of a practical rule of conduct. 
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what is to become of all the laws establishing 
and fencing the monopoly held by the woollen 
manufacturers of this country ? The strict prohibi¬ 
tions against the export of wool, in its raw state, 
the duties imposed on Scotch and Irish linens, when 
used for home consumption, and the bounties 
granted on their exportation, are so many encou¬ 
ragements held out by the Legislature, to the wool¬ 
len manufacturers, at the expense not only of other 
classes of artisans, but of the landed proprietors, 
and the consumers of animal food, soap, candles, and 
other necessaries of life, and it has also been often 
alleged that they serve to the deterioration of the 
quality of our wool. The difference again in the 
rates of duties levied on sugars of West India and 
East India growth, is founded on a preference, advan¬ 
tageous indeed to the colonial trade, but disadvan¬ 
tageous in the same proportion to the East India Com¬ 
pany, the Asiatic planter, and the British consumer. 

It would be easy, likewise, to demonstrate, that 
the arguments which are adduced in support of 
complete liberty of commerce, among all the indi¬ 
viduals of a state, might with equal propriety, and 
equal force, be urged in favour of the same liberty of 
commerce between one state and another, and that 
the whole international policy of Europe, as exhibited 
in commercial treaties, as well as municipal laws, has 
been at variance with what are called the established 
maxims of political economy. There is more than 

H 3 
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plausibility in the doctrine, that a nation, instead 
of necessarily thriving by the ruin of its neighbour, 
ultimately suffers from the decline of its commer¬ 
cial rival; that the prosperity of any single 
country must spread to the several countries lying 
within the sphere of its intercourse, till the pro¬ 
ductions of each are common to all, or till riches 
cease to beget wants, and wants to require gratifi¬ 
cation. A general monopoly of trade, therefore, were 
it attainable, would eventually prove injurious to 
the country possessing it, because a surplus stock 
of productions, without a market, contributes no 
more to wealth than if the commodities had never 
existed, and because a market presupposes not 
only want and supply, but the presence of money, 
or some other medium of exchange , the scarcity, 
or abundance, of which will be in an exact ratio to 
the of means obtaining it, or, in other words, to the 
proportion of trade which has eluded the grasp of 
the monopoly. Beautiful as this theory is, when 
fully developed, not only for its abstract truth, but 
its tendency to illustrate the beneficent designs of 
Providence in regard to man, yet, it has never been 
acted upon, and must remain impracticable, until 
passion has abdicated her empire, and reason as¬ 
sumed her rightful sway iu the affairs of the world. 
To live in peace, $nd minister to each other’s com- 
fort, was the object and Jaw of our creation, and had 
we fulfilled our original destiny, many fair and comely 
theories might have been realized, which now only 
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play in delightful vision before our fancies. Since 
war became part of our occupation, to provide for 
its wants, has been a necessary object of our policy, 
and an irregular ambition has infused itself into 
all our aims. Hence we have been driven from un¬ 
erring principles to loose expedients; and how much 
soever the effect may be lamented, remedy is hope; 
less, while the cause continues to operate. 

Without going into farther detail, for the purpose 
of exposing those pretensions which professedly rest 
upon natural right, and abstract fitness, and which 
are not more incompatible with the exclusive privi¬ 
leges of the East India Company, than with the 
whole policy of our commercial system, and the 
actual state of human affairs; it is of more import¬ 
ance to examine the practical advantages which 
result to the Country, from the privileges hitherto 
conferred on the Company, and the probable conse¬ 
quences of a refusal on the part of the Legislature 
to renew those privileges. 

The tea imported from China by the Company, 
pays to Government an annual net revenue of 
about ,£3,500,000., varying little from year to } r ear, 
and collected with hardly any expense to the pub¬ 
lic. The saving thus effected under the head of 
collection alone (supposing the average charge 
of realizing the public revenue to be 5 per cent.) 
amounts to £ 175,000. per annum; and the 
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influence of the Crown is diminished to the same 
extent in which the saving takes place: a con¬ 
sideration which it may be presumed will have no 
small weight with those whose constitutional jea¬ 
lousy sees the growth of that influence, in the in¬ 
crease of taxation. The duties upou tea in every 
view in which they can be considered, may be 
regarded as constituting one of the least excep¬ 
tionable and most valuable sources of revenue.— 
Without being an indispensable necessary of life, 
the article is one of universal use; the tax, there¬ 
fore, is exempt from all the disadvantages of im¬ 
posts upon necessaries, and is at the same time 
far more productive than the most of those which are 
levied upon luxuries. It is optional with every 
person to pay it or not, and to pay it at w'hat times, 
and in what proportions he may find convenient. 
Being levied upon consumption, and graduated ac¬ 
cording to the different qualities of the commodity 
consumed, it is not only equal in its operation, but 
accommodates itself to the means of the consumers. 
Neither the supply nor t he demand depending upon 
the varying relations of European States, the revenue 
derived from tea is certain, and free from those fluc¬ 
tuations to which the produce of many other taxes 
is liable. Unlike spirits, which though productive 
to Government, are injurious to the health and morals 
of the people, the beverage is not only harmless in 
itSCTf, but is the source of much innocent enjoyment. 
The solace of the weary, and the cordial of the sick. 
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the enlivener of gaiety, and the soother of care, it 
ministers to the comfort of the cottage, and the 
delight of the palace, uniting the rich and the 
poor, and the sexes together by a bland assimilation 
of habit. 

The importance of so large a revenue derived from 
a source so unobjectionable, must be generally felt 
and acknowledged; and if its security be incompa¬ 
tible with the pretensions of the claimants of an open 
trade, the smaller object ought certainly to give way 
to the greater. 

The temptation to smuggling, held out by the 
chance of evading the duty, (amounting on tea, to 
96 per cent,), is such as no legal penalties could 
counteract, were private merchants admitted into 
the trade; and in the event of its being opened to 
the outports, the opportunities of fraud would be so 
multiplied, as to defy the utmost vigilance of the 
largest possible establishment of revenue officers.— 
Individual integrity has been at all times found to 
afford a very feeble security for the realization of 
national revenue, and though there be no moral dis¬ 
tinction between an act of public and private disho¬ 
nesty, it is well known that many persons who revolt 
at the idea of taking an unfair advantage of their 
neighbours, do not hesitate to defraud Govern¬ 
ment of its dues. The character of the East India 
Company as a body, their responsibility to, and 
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dependence on the Legislature, together with the 
control they possess over their servants, constitute a 
guarantee for the fairness and regularity of their 
transactions, which private merchants could not 
furnish either individually or as a class. The Com¬ 
pany’s ships arrive periodically in fleets, their im¬ 
ports are brought to one place, lodged under the keys 
of the Government officers, and sold iu presence of 
those officers, who have no farther trouble than to 
ascertain the amount of the duties, which are care¬ 
fully levied, and punctually paid by the Company.— 
A system at once so safe, and so little expensive 
with a view to the collection of revenue, it is im¬ 
possible for human ingenuity to devise, and any 
attempt to supersede it, must be attended with a 
great addition to the public charge, and a considera¬ 
ble increase of patronage to Government, while in 
the end, it will be found utterly ineffectual for the 
object which it has in view. A short time ago a 
ship was discovered in the river smuggling tea, 
purchased from an American at Gibraltar, part of 
the cargo having been previously landed in the 
Channel, and on the western coast of the kingdom, 
without detection. On the return of peace, the 
only effectual mode of preventing the introduction 
of smuggled tea from the Continent, will probably 
be a reduction of the existing duties. In time of 
war, such a sacrifice of revenue would certainly be 
atteifeed with great inconvenience, and yet the 
measure of laying open the trade now contended for. 
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would introduce that state of things during war, 
which would necessarily require either a voluntary 
relinquishment on the part of Government, of a 
portion of the present duties, or give rise to that eva¬ 
sion of them which is only to be apprehended on a 
return of peace. 

The smuggling of tea would be productive of the 
double mischief of disabling the East India Company 
from paying the dividends upon their stock, and of 
compelling the Government to have recourse to other 
sources of revenue, in consequence of a defalcation 
of the duties on that article; and is it supposable 
that the Legislature, admitting that there was no 
other danger in the experiment, would put to hazard 
the credit of the first corporation in the world, and 
the stability of three millions and a half of annual 
revenue, in order not to open new channels of prospe¬ 
rity and national wealth, but merely to transfer a 
portion of that trade to individuals which has hitherto 
been exclusively carried on by the East India Com¬ 
pany ? This is a question affecting not solely the 
parties immediately concerned in the pending dis¬ 
cussion ; it is one in which every individual in the 
Country has a direct interest. If a considerable defi¬ 
ciency in the revenue takes place, are the claimants of 
an open trade either able or willing to make it good ? 
Must it not, on the contrary, be supplied by means 
of general taxation, and in the present burdened 
state of the nation, it will be readily admitted that it is 
much easier to devise and assess new taxes than to 
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collect them. But regulations, it seems, are to be 
framed so as to guard against the danger of an illicit 
trade, and to protect the Company and the revenue 
from its effects.* It is to be observed, however, that 
these regulations do not contemplate any infringement 
upon the Company’s exclusive privilege to the China 
trade. Their object is solely to prevent an illicit 
trade in India commodities, in the event of the trade 
with India being opened to the Out-ports; and who¬ 
ever has read with attention and impartiality the 
letters of the Deputation of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to the President of the Board of Commissioners 
of the 15th and 29th April, 1812,t will more than 
doubt the efficacy of such regulations, (however strong 
they may be) even for the limited purpose which they 
are said to have in view. The regulation most obvi¬ 
ously necessary, certainly, is a strict prohibition of 
the importation into this country of the produce of 
China in any but the Company’s ships, as without 
this prohibition the continuance of their exclusive 
privilege would be merely nominal, and the idea of 
protecting either their interests, or those of the reve¬ 
nue, would be altogether chimerical. The facility 
with which cargoes of tea might be procured at Java 
and the other islands in the Indian seas, would com¬ 
pletely defeat the views, both of the Company and 
the Government. During the American war the 
Dutch were supplied at Batavia with tea carried 
thither by Chinese junks, at a cheaper rate than it could 


* Printed Paper*, p. 148. 


f Pages 108 and 148. 
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have been provided at Canton. The teas received at that 
emporium are brought from the central provinces of 
the empire by inland navigation, frequently interrupted 
by land carriage over mountainous tracts, at an ex¬ 
pense far exceeding the freight to Batavia from the 
ports of China contiguous to the tea country. The 
cost of inland conveyance, the profit of the Hong 
merchants, and the charges and extortions with 
which the trade is loaded at Canton, may fairly be 
estimated at 33 per cent, upon the original value of 
the tea. It is easy to perceive therefore, that the 
Company could not withstand a competition of this 
sort, and that the revenue, if an intermediate trade 
were permitted, would be exposed to the same dan¬ 
ger that it would encounter, upon the trade being 
thrown entirely open. 

These remarks naturally lead to a consideration of 
the principal question on which the parties interested 
arc now at issue. 

It appears from the Papers which have been print¬ 
ed, respecting the Negociation between His Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Court of Directors, for a renewal 
of the East India Company’s exclusive Privileges, that 
a difference of sentiment (perhaps an irreconcilable 
one) exists between the Government of the country 
and the Representatives of the Company, upon the 
expediency of confining the Trade with India to the 
Port of London, or of opening it to the Out-ports, 
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and that in consequence of neither party being 
convinced by the arguments advanced by the 
other, in support of their opposite opinions, the 
Negociation experienced a temporary suspension, 
and the deliberations in Parliament upon the merits 
of the Company’s Petition were unexpectedly deferred 
from the last to the next Session.—The delay, in one 
view, can hardly fail to excite regret. In proportion 
as the period draws near at which the term of the 
Company’s present Charter expires, the urgency of 
a Legislative decision upon the question of renewing 
it, or of substituting another arrangement for the ad¬ 
ministration of the British territories in India, and 
for the conduct of the trade between Great Bri¬ 
tain and Asia becomes exceedingly pressing. Un¬ 
certainty regarding the duration of a Government, 
tends both to diminish its authority and to relax its 
exertions; and the mere commercial concerns of the 
East India Company are of such magnitude as to re¬ 
quire a much longer period than two years to wind 
up. The opportunity, on the other hand, which the 
delay would afford for inquiry and reflection, presents 
some equivalent advantage for these inconveniences: 
an advantage which certainly will not be under-rated 
by those who think that already too much has been 
yielded to iH-founded prejudice and popular clamour, 
and who expect from sober investigation, modified 
demands rather than farther concessions 

If the Directors of the East India Company entertain 
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any respect for the opinions of the Statesman'who 
long presided over the administration of their affairs, 
or if they are disposed to listen with reverence to his 
solemn and almost parting counsel, it will be impos¬ 
sible for them ever to agree to the extension of the 
trade with India to the Out-ports, against which that 
able Minister so recently cautioned them in terms the 
most direct and pointed.* Let it be remembered that 
the advice referred to, was tendered for the purpose 
of dissuading the Company from interfering in the ap¬ 
pointment of agents for the private trade in India, 
farther than by license; and the ground on which it 
was given was, that supposing the principle then 
inculcated was observed, (viz. that the trade continued 
to be carried on under a monopoly, as limited by the 
act of 1793, and subject to such ulterior modifications 
as circumstances might suggest without doing violence 
to the system)—the Company would find a sufficient 
commercial security against an abuse of the privileges 
which it was then proposed, or which it might after¬ 
wards be deemed expedient to grant, in the existing 
provision that no goods should be imported from 
India that were not deposited in their warehouses 
and disposed of at their sales. Against any infringe¬ 
ment of this provision, the late Lord Melville (then 
Mr. Dundas) at the same time warned them that it 


* See Mr. Dundas’s Letter of the 2d of April, 1800, as quoted 
page 41. 
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was their great interest to guard , and could he have 
foreseen, not only that his principle would be aban¬ 
doned (as it virtually now is), but that the Company 
would be called upon to give up the only security 
they possess against a fraudulent invasion of their 
trade, his Letter would have been more appropriately 
couched in terms of condolence than of admoni¬ 
tion. 

The general objections, against a change of system, 
have more or less weight according to the extent of 
change which may be in contemplation; and the 
efficacy of those safeguards, which may be proposed 
for the protection of the revenue and higher objects, 
will very much depend upon the difficulty of either 
violating or eluding their operation. It is the nature 
of all restrictive regulations, to lose in force what 
they gain in expansion. The principle is not yet 
avowedy for example, of permitting the unlimited 
ingress of Europeans into our Indian territories. But 
if ships are allowed to clear out indiscriminately from 
all the ports of the United Kingdom for India, it will 
be impossible, under any system of precautions, to 
prevent the evil which all seem desirous to avert; 
and it would be no less unreasonable than impo¬ 
litic to place the East India Company in a 
situation in which they would be held responsible for 
the tranquillity and good government of our Asiatic 
possessions, while, at the same time, they were pre¬ 
cluded from the exercise of that control at home 
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which is indispensably necessary to the maintenance 
of their authority abroad. As well might they, in the 
event of the import trade from India being opened to 
the British Out-ports, be made answerable for the loss 
which the revenue would inevitably sustain from the 
fraudulent practices of individuals with whom they were 
in no way connected, as for the conduct of persons in 
India who went thither in defiance of legislative pro¬ 
hibitions. The Governments at the different Presi¬ 
dencies indeed might, as they no doubt would, be 
invested with power not only to restrain, but to send 
home unlicensed adventurers; but it cannot es¬ 
cape attention, that almost all the odium attending 
the exercise of that power would ultimately fall upon 
the Court of Directors, and that the unpopularity of 
the Government at home, would be in exact propor¬ 
tion to the vigilance and energy displayed by the 
delegated authorities in India. There would be no 
end to complaints, petitions, and remonstrances. 
Failure in adventures would be felt as a grievance, 
imputed misconduct represented as a cloak and excuse 
for oppression, and limited privilege treated as a 
mockery of unlimited right. The press would teem 
with the narratives of the discontented, and in the 
absence of other redress, invective would be resorted to 
by the sufferers, as a plentiful source of consolation. 
However much some men may affect to despise 
attacks of this sort, it certainly is not wise to provoke, 
and far less to make deliberative provision for them. 
Those, on the other hand, who are disposed to make a 
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partial surrender of their own judgment to popular 
prejudice, should at least bear in mind that they may 
on a future occasion be called on to complete 
the sacrifice, and that the clamour might be more 
easily resisted now than after it shall have been 
strengthened by initiation, and embittered by dis¬ 
appointment in the trade. Commercial specula¬ 
tions are not of a nature to admit of persons em¬ 
barking in them one year, and withdrawing from 
them the next, or as soon as they are found not 
to answer expectation. The merchant cannot change 
the theatre of his transactions as he can the place 
of his abode. When capital is engaged, credit 
established, and connexion formed, he has seldom 
any alternative but to persevere, or become bank¬ 
rupt. But in the case supposed, he would have a 
terlium quid in his option, namely, to arraign the sys¬ 
tem of government; and to this expedient he would 
unquestionably have recourse without minutely cal¬ 
culating whether his efforts to subvert it would prove 
fruitless or successful. The last consideration well 
merits attention before any infringement of the East 
India Company’s existing privileges (modified as the 
exercise of them has been by the voluntary admission 
of a number of respectable individuals into the India 
trade) shali be definitively resolved upon. But were 
there no other objection to the extreme conces¬ 
sion of allowing ships to sail from the Out-ports of this 
Country t the facility which it would afford to per¬ 
sons of improper characters and sinister views, of 
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getting clandestinely to India, seems on all pruden¬ 
tial grounds to interpose an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of its adoption. It is hardly necessary to 
observe, that if no ships were permitted to clear 
out for India, excepting from the port of London, 
the facility alluded to would be very much dimi¬ 
nished, though not altogether removed ; and it is pre¬ 
sumed there can be no difference of opinion about 
the propriety of reducing the danger so justly appre¬ 
hended from colonization in India, to the least pos¬ 
sible dimensions. 

The admission of ships with cargoes from India into 
the Out-ports of this Country, would be injurious to 
the revenue, and in a still greater degree to the inte¬ 
rests of our merchants and home manufacturers. 
The value of the annual imports from India ac¬ 
cording to the invoice prices, upon an average of six 
years from 1802-3 to 1807-8, (both inclusive,) belong¬ 
ing to the East India Company, to the commanders 
and officers of its ships, and to private British 
traders, amounted to <£2,621,606.* Of the quantity 
of merchandise imported, at least three-fourths is 
always intended for re-exporta$ion, and if it were not 
sufficiently obvious, what the actual state of the 
demand from foreign Europe must be under the 
enemy’s vexatious and tyrannical decrees, its decline 


* Priiftijd Papers, page 56. 
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is manifest from the following facts:—First, That of 
63,000 tons of shipping, which have been appropriated 
in the course of the last six years, by the East India 
Company to the private traders of the United King¬ 
dom, only 16,230 tons have been employed:—and, 
Secondly, That, to say nothing of later arrivals, 
there were in the beginning of last July, in the 
Company’s warehouses in London, goods of Indian 
produce and manufacture, worth .£3,452,000, which 
had passed the public sales and for which no market 
could be found. These circumstances are men¬ 
tioned for the purpose of shewing that the most 
unlimited freedom of trade would not afford any 
relief to the mercantile and manufacturing inte¬ 
rests, which are now suffering, not from a defi¬ 
ciency of supply, but the want of sale; and that 
until the demand be restored, any addition to the 
stock of goods on hand would aggravate instead 
of alleviating the existing pressure. Such a change 
in the political state of Europe, as would open the 
markets of the Continent to the productions of India, 
can hardly be expected during the continuance of 
war, and when peace returns, the participa¬ 
tion of other states in the commerce with India will 
materially interfere with the trade of this Country 
(however carried on), as the channel of foreign sup¬ 
ply. The foreign demand for the goods imported by 
the Company, was chiefly to be ascribed at all times 
to their superior quality, proceeding from the ad¬ 
vances given to the native manufacturers, and the 
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care taken by the Company's servants abroad in se* 
lecting their home investments; whereas an open trade, 
by occasioning a sudden competition in the Indian 
markets, would produce a general deterioration of 
fabrics, and thus supersede the preference which 
British imports have hitherto enjoyed in the markets 
of continental Europe; while at the same time they 
would cease in their degraded state to operate as a 
stimulus to the rival skill and ingenuity of the British 
manufacturer.* 


* The great superiority in quality which the goods imported by the 
Company bear over those imported by the private merchants, will 
appear from the following account (for which the author is indebted 
to the history of the commerce with India, by Mr. Macpherson, 
p. 422.,) of the number of pieces, the amount of proceeds, and average 
prices of the Bengal piece goods, sold at tile East India Company's 
sales in the under-mentioned years, on account of the Company, and 
on account of private merchants. 
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It has been already observed, that but a small pro¬ 
portion of the goods imported from India enters into 
home consumption. Some articles, such as silk stuffs, 


Sold on account of the Company. 


Sold on account of private 
Merchants. 
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• M. denotes the March, and S. the September sale. 

t At this sale 494,648 pieces belonging to the Company, and .50J,293 be* 
longing to private Merchants, were offered to the purchasers; but IIS,171 of 
the former, and 167,747 of the latter class, were laid aside, there being no bid¬ 
ders. At snn.e other sales still larger quantities have been withdrawn for the 
same reason. 

The account has not been brought down to a later period, lest the subse¬ 
quent depression of prices might be ascribed to the operation of Buonapartes 
Contim ntal system. The statement, as it stands, not only shews the prefer¬ 
ence that is always given to the Company's goods over those imported by pri¬ 
vate Merchants, but it also exhibits a gradually decreasing demand for the 
manufacture* < f India, arising chiefly from the improvements in the cotton 
manufactures of this and other countries of Europe, and a ■ orrespending fall of 
price, owing in great measure, ccitainly to this cause; but in no small degree 
to the glut in the home market, occasioned by the excessive importation of 
the private Merchants, particulaily in 1802, the year in which their privileges 
were exteuded. 
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and printed calicoes, are entirely prohibited, and 
the duties upon all are levied on so high a scale 
as to prevent their interference with the internal de¬ 
mand for our own manufactures. The duties, on 
muslins and nankeens, amount to £37 6s. 8d. per 
cent., and those on calicoes, dimities, and shawls, 
to £71 13s. 4d. per cent, on the sale prices. It 
cannot be disputed that these rates of duties offer 
a strong temptation to smuggling, and it is well 
known that even under the present system, not¬ 
withstanding all the checks which it interposes 
against fraud, an illicit traffic in articles of small 
bulk and great value, is carried on to a very 
considerable extent. In proportion as the checks 
are diminished, either in number or in force, the 
mischief will increase, until this branch of; the 
revenue becomes insufficient to defray the charges of 
collection. 


Government, however, would not be the only nor 
the principal sufferer from the growth of an illicit 
trade in articles of Indian manufacture. The British 


manufacturer would soon find a secret competition 


directed against. himself, too powerful for all his 
industry and skill to withstand. The Bengal silks, 
the long cloths of Madras, and the chintzes of 
Surat, would secretly and insensibly find their way 
into our shops, our drawing-rooms, and our streets; | 


and it would be but a slender consolation that the 


wearers themselves might possibly affect to lament tfye 
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confusion and distress that had befallen the laborious 
artisans of Spitalfields, Manchester, and Paisley. 
Such an unexpected encroachment upon British 
industry, would provoke and justify a general cla¬ 
mour amongst those whose province was thus clan¬ 
destinely invaded. Government aware, from the 
defalcation in its own receipts, that the complaints 
were not unfounded, would naturally apply itself to 
devise the means of relief. To lower the duties on 
Indian commodities would diminish the temptation 
to smuggling, but it would prostrate instead of up¬ 
holding the already declining industry of the coun¬ 
try; and in such a dilemma it is not improbable 
that, in place of protecting regulations, a total pro¬ 
hibition would be required, enforced by the terror of 
heavy penal inflictions. Here one cannot help re¬ 
marking how singularly whimsical it is that British 
manufacturers, who are indebted to India for many 
of the raw materials on which their labour is em¬ 
ployed, and who, even in their own markets, are 
so far from being able to maintain a fair competition 
with the Indian manufacturer, as to be obliged to 
seek sin Iter under protecting duties, varying from 
forty to seventy per cent, upon the value of work¬ 
manship, should after all set up a pretension of under¬ 
selling their Hindoo rivals in the Asiatic markets! 

The advantages of rendering the metropolis a gene¬ 
ral emporium, both for the export and import trade 
yidth the East, are great and manifold. The export 
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cargoes, particularly to India, are composed of a 
variety of articles which must be collected from va¬ 
rious parts of the country, and which are no where 
to be had in such choice and abundance as in Lon¬ 
don. The East India Company’s sales, which take 
place at fixed periods, ensure a regular supply of the 
commodities both of India and China, not only to 
the British dealers, but to merchants, whom, in 
more favourable times, they invited hither from 
abroad, and who, during their stay in the metropo¬ 
lis, engaged in a number of other mercantile trans¬ 
actions, to the no small benefit of the general trade, 
of the Country. When foreigners found it inconve¬ 
nient to repair to London in person, for the purpose 
of making their purchases, the fairness of the 
Company’s sales, and the known qualities of their 
merchandise, inspired them with such confidence, 
that they felt no uneasiness in intrusting their 
Correspondents with the execution of their Com¬ 
missions, and the goods passed unpacked from one 
hand to another, on the Continent, merely upon 
the credit of the Company’s descriptive marks. By 
the Act of 1793, teas cannot be put up at a 


higher price thaip the amount of cost and charges, 
and though a much higher price be always given 
by the buyers, the biddings are influenced solely 
by a regular demand, at 110 time increased by un¬ 


certainty of supply, a sufficient quantity being j 
always on hand to prevent fluctuations in the market’ 


from the accidental loss of ships or other causal, g 


\ 
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The private dealer knowing the extent of his custom, 
can calculate at every sale, within a few pounds 
weight the addition necessary to be made to his indivi¬ 
dual stock in order to meet the local demand for the 
current half year, on the expiration of which he is 
secure of receiving a fresh supply. In this way the 
practical evils incident to monopolies are guarded 
against, whilst the public reap all the benefits arising 
from the steady application of a large capital con¬ 
stantly employed in providing for their wants. The 
foreigner finding, that without capital and without 
risk, he can be supplied with the produce of the 
East through the channel of the English Company, 
on terms hardly less advantageous upon the whole 
than if he personally adventured in the Asiatic 
trade, is indisposed from envying either our political 
or commercial predominance. The British dealer is 
secured against the alternate recurrence of a scarcity 
at one time and a glut at another. The consumer is 
uniformly furnished at a fair price with articles un¬ 
adulterated by fraud, and uninjured from long keep¬ 
ing ; and in the collection of the ad valorem duties, 
the revenue lias its full share of profit from the en¬ 
hancement of price produced by, competition at 
public sales. 

.. No digested plan has as yet been proposed, in the 
event of the trade with India being opened to the 
British Out-ports, to protect the revenue and the fair 
Jpfcder against the effects of illicit commerce, and to 
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secure to the Country either a continuance of those 
advantages which are at present derived from the 
publicity, fairness, and regularity of the Company's 
sales, or any equivalent, even in prospect, for the 
practical benefits which the Legislature is called 
upon to put to hazard. It is easy to propose re¬ 
straints and not exceedingly difficult to frame fiscal 
regulations; but every person who is at all conver¬ 
sant with the collection of revenue knows that the 
ingenuity practised in evading Government duties, 
is at least equal to the skill of those whose business 
it is to enforce them. When a new tax is imposed, 
several years elapse before the mode of collecting it 
is so far perfected as to raise the produce up to 
the original estimate. It is now proposed, not to 
ameliorate, but to change the operation of a part 
of our revenue system (a system which, as applicable 
to the trade with Asia, experience has proved to be as 
perfect as any that can be devised) and the effect of 
the change, so far as it goes, will be to place the 
revenue under precisely the same disadvantages 
that attend any novel experiment in practical 
finance. The saving of carriage and commission that 
might be effected On the goods which are now pur¬ 
chased in London and conveyed to different parts of 
the Kingdom for home consumption, would be so ex¬ 
ceedingly trifling as scarcely to be felt by the private 
consumer, and is quite beneath consideration in an , 
extended view of the subject. Yet when we investi¬ 
gate the arguments of the Petitioners for an optgy 



trade with the Out-ports, if we set aside their merely 
theoretical reasonings on natural right, the odium 
of monopoly, and the general policy of leaving com¬ 
merce completely unfettered by legislative interfe¬ 
rence ; what besides this little practical convenience 
has been alleged in support of their claims ? In 
looking at the other side of the question, considerations 
of far superior magnitude and weight press themselves 
upon our attention. 

No proposition is more obvious, or likely to gain 
more general assent, than that every measure of 
policy is prima facie objectionable, in propor¬ 
tion as it tends to hurt the fair prospects of nu¬ 
merous classes of individuals, or to beget a great 
fluctuation and sudden decrease in the value of pro¬ 
perty : the risk of partial evil may no doubt be some¬ 
times wisely incurred for the purpose of facilitating 
the attainment of general good; but still it is de¬ 
sirable that the value of what is hazarded should be 
fully known and duly appreciated. 

The officers by whom the Company’s ships are 
navigated, are men of high respectability and much 
nautical experience. -Brought up in the service, 
their promotion is regulated by fixed rules; and the 
qualifications of each individual for the station he is 
entitled by seniority to fill, are strictly investigated 
before he is admitted to it. The Company’s marine 
k Constitutes a sort of middle link between the Royal 
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Navy and the Merchant service. It has always hap¬ 
pened at the termination of a war, that some officers 
of the navy who have been put upon half-pay have 
sought employment in the Company’s ships, instead 
of entering the service of foreign states ; and it is not 
unworthy of remark, that several persons who fol¬ 
lowed this course are now the ornaments of their 
profession and the boast of the Country. The Com¬ 
pany’s regular ships, 70 in number, employ 560 
commanders and officers; their extra ships, amount¬ 
ing to 40, employ 140 more. To this list of 800 
commanders and officers may be added 600 young 
men of respectable parentage and good education, 
who have entered the service as midshipmen, forming 
an aggregate of 1,400 persons, whose private pros¬ 
pects and professional utility in great measure de¬ 
pend upon the continuance of the trade in the pre¬ 
sent channel. The officers and clerks of every 
description employed at the India House, to the 
number of perhaps three or four hundred; the 
labourers in the Company’s warehouses, to the 
amount of three thousand; and about twelve thou¬ 
sand tradesmen and artificers occupied in the supply 
of their shipping on the BiVer Thames, would, to¬ 
gether with their families, %e reduced all of them 
to great difficulty, and many of them to absolute 
want. <c Of what importance is it,” Says a wise and 
eloquent writer,* “ under what names you injure 


* Mr. Burke. 
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u men and deprive them of the just emoluments of 
<c a profession in which they were not only permitted 
“ but encouraged by the state to engage; and upon 
“ the supposed certainty of which emoluments they 
u had formed the plan of their lives, contracted 
“ debts, and led multitudes to entire dependance 
“ upon them ?” 

Immediately connected with this part of the sub¬ 
ject is the large capital (certainly much under-rated 
at 21 millions sterling*) vested in the Company’s 
stock and warehouses, in the East India Shipping, 
the Docks, and other objects subsidiary to the trade, 
and in the trade itself, as now carried on, which 
would be depreciated in value to a greater extent 
probably than ten times the amount of all the pro¬ 
fit on the new capital that an unrestricted commerce 
would attract. Should the trade be removed from 
the Port of London, the stock which it has created 
in and about the metropolis, must be brought to the 
hammer, and the difference in such times as the 
present, between a direct signal of confiscation (cru - 
delem Warn hastamj and a measure involving compul¬ 
sory sales is greater in name than in effect. Sic par 
est agere cum civibus ; non ut bis jam vidimus , hast am 
in foro poner^ej* bona civium voci subjicere praconis. 
At illc Gracuf fid quod fuit sapientis et prastaniis 
viri) omnibus consulendum essepulavit; c ique est summa 


* Printed Papers, page 151. 
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ratio et sapientia boni civis commoda civium non divel - 
lere sal omnes eadem aquitate continere .* 

Although it be admitted that the interests of indi¬ 
viduals ought to give way to the great interests of the 
Commonwealth (care being always taken to provide 
an equitable compensation for whatever losses may be 
sustained in consequence of the accommodation), ifc 
is equally true, on the other hand, that in all poli¬ 
tical arrangements, national security is an object of 
loftier importance than mercantile gain. It is 
highly worth while, therefore, to examine what 
might be the effect of the extinction, or even of any 
considerable diminution of the Company’s marine 
upon the essential resources and permanent sta¬ 
bility of the British power, both in Europe and in 
Asia. 

The advantages which may result to the State 
from the Company’s naval establishment in future, 
(should the system remain undisturbed) will be best 
appreciated by a few cursory references to the ser¬ 
vices which it has rendered to the Country since the 
commencement of the war in 1793. 

The ships employed in the Company’s service are 
built and equipped with greater care, and at a much 


* Cic. de Off'. 1. 2. 
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greater expense, than any other ships engaged in the 
opmmerce of the Country. They are adapted to the 
double purpose of trade and warfare, and though the 
rate^of freight is necessarily proportioned to the ex¬ 
pense of equipment, the additional charge has been 
much more than compensated by the security afford¬ 
ed to the property embarked in them.* Their own 
means of defence, also, have contributed not a little 
to relieve Government from the duty of otherwise 
providing for their protection. At the very beginning 
of the war, when the enemy’s privateers were 
Cruizing unmolested in the Indian seas, in defiance 
of the few King’s ships then stationed in that quarter 
of the world, three of the Company’s ships were fitted 
out as frigates for the purpose of keeping them in 
check, and giving more effectual protection to the 
China and country trade: a task which they per¬ 
formed to the entire satisfaction of His Majesty’s 


* An estimate may be formed of the saving under the head of 

• 

insurance, in consequence of the superior equipment of the Com¬ 
pany’s ships, from the statement of the rates per *£100. paya¬ 
ble at Lloyd’s ou ships of different descriptions from Bengal to 
London, delivered on the Ist of June, 1809, to the Select Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons on Indian affairs, by Mr. Grant 
Allen, and aftermtods Verified by Mr. William Bell, merchant and 
underwriter. Frpm thence it appears that the ships taken up for 
the use of the private Merchants pay a premium of 15 guineas per 
cent for the voyage from Bengal, while the Company’s regular 
ships pay only 7 guineas, and their extra ships only 9 guineas, 
with a return of 2, for convoy. 
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Government, and of the King himself, who was 
pleased to bestow a special mark of his approbation 
upon Captain Mitchell, the Commodore of the 
squadron. 

% 

In 1795, when a large armament was fitting out 
for the West Indies, under Admiral Christian, in 
the difficulty of obtaining good transports. Govern* * 
ment applied to the East India Company for the use 
of their ships. The request was readily complied 
with by the Company and the owners; and the 
commanders and officers cheerfully proceeded 
upon a hazardous and unfruitful service, by which 
they were thrown out of their regular and lucrative 
employment for the whole season. 

The navy in 1796, requiring an immediate aug¬ 
mentation of force, and the ships then employed in 
the China trade being considered well adapted to 
supply the existing deficiency, the Company yielding 
to the convenience of the State, allowed the owners 
to dispose of a certain number to Government, who 
converted them into 64 and 50 gun ships. 

•M, .< 

In the same year, six of the outward-bound China 
ships, under the orders of Captain Farquharson, by 
dexterous manoeuvring, deceived a French squadron, 
consisting of six heavy frigates, and by frightening 
the enemy from his station in the China seas, saved 
not only themselves, but a homeward-bound China 
fleet, which might otherwise have fallen into his hands. 
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In the years 1795-6 and 1796-7, that critical 
period, when all classes of people were vying with 
each other in loyal efforts to meet the exigences of 
the State, the Company raised 3,000 seamen for the 
supply of the navy, at an expense of <£ 47 , 000 . 

Some of the Company’s ships served in the expe¬ 
dition against Manilla in 1797; and in 1799, several 
more served under Admiral Rainier, in conjunction 
with His Majesty’s squadron, when the Admiral bore 
ample testimony to the zeal, ability, and good con¬ 
duct of their commanders and officers. 

The Company in 1803 presented to Government 
the use of ten thousand tons of shipping, which was 
employed in protecting the coasts of the United 
Kingdom against the invasion then threatened by the 
enemy. 

In 1804, a fleet of sixteen of the China ships, un¬ 
der Captain Dance, encountered a French squadron, 
consisting of an 84-gun ship and several frigates, 
which, after a severe engagement, were beaten 
off by the skill, judgment, and bravery of the 
officers and crews of the Company's ships, and 
property was thus saved from capture to an amount 
of not less than six millions sterling. 


At the captures of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, and Java, the Company's 



marine was eminently conducive to the successful 
issue of the different expeditions, aml its services 
have uniformly been acknowledged interns' ofchjgh 
approbation by those of His Majesty’s AdjjHrals* 
under whose auspices it has had the honour to 
act. 

It would be tedious* and it is unnecessary to enu¬ 
merate the many instances in which single ships 4 
have maintained gallant and successful struggles With, 
privateers, and even with frigates belonging? to the* 
enemy* thereby occasioning a prodigious saving in 
the article of insurance. It is obvious* however, 
that had the Company’s ships been of a smaller 
size* had they been less carefully equipped* or had 
the officers commanding them possessed less science 
and experience* they could neither have constituted 
an occasional resource to Government* nor exerted 
themselves with the same effect in their own de¬ 
fence. 

At the breaking out of a war* the ten thousand sea¬ 
men* composing the crews of the Company’s ships, fa¬ 
cilitate the manning of the navy. The liberal accom¬ 
modation which large ships afford* conduces greatly 
to the health of the seamen and in ease of sickness, 
they have the additional recoiujpendatjpn of carrying 
medical officers* whose assistance*caunof be afforded 
in vessels of smaller burden. It is only on board of 
ships of the highest class* that European troops can 

X 
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be sent*to India, without being exposed to a severe 
mortality in the,course of so long a voyage. The pre¬ 
sent channels of conveyance must therefore be kept up, 
if thrives of our men are to be preserved, or the se¬ 
curity of our Indian possessions maintained. How far 
it is reasonable to expect that the East India Com- 
pany^ shall maintain an expensive shipping establish¬ 
ment for national purposes, if they are to be deprived 
k of all recompense as a commercial body, may be left 
to public justice and public candour to decide. The 
quantity of tonnage now employed by the Company, 
is much greater than what is required for carrying on 
their trade 5 and though it is impossible to state what 
proportion of it, in time past, ought to be assigned 
to their political account, or what saving they might 
in future effect under the head of freight and demur¬ 
rage, were they discharged from the obligations 
arising out of their political character, it is indis¬ 
putable that their commercial charges would expe¬ 
rience a very considerable reduction, were the dis¬ 
continuance of their exclusive privileges to be ac¬ 
companied with a release from their exclusive bur¬ 
dens, and an exemption from the pecuniary sacrifices 
connected with them,* To withdraw the immunities 


4T 

* On this Committee of the House of Commons 

on Indian in their Fourth Report, (page 426)— 

" The shipping" employed by the Company, have, m conformity 
ft with their systeA# been for the most part, durma-A very long 

“ period, 
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without removing the encumbrances! he t6 
commit s^n act of injustice without the temptation 
of benefiting from it, because a short-sighted policy 
in this, as in other instances, mast inevitably defeat 
its own object. 

In every view of the question, therefore, the Court 
of Directors have acted wisely in refusing to accede 
to the proposition for laying open the trade with I 
India to the Out-ports of this Kingdom, and in so doing 
they have not consulted the interest of their consti¬ 
tuents more than those of the empire at large, 

Having thus endeavoured to point out (though 
— .. - .... . . . — ■<■—■■ 1 1 

" period, constructed for warlike as well as commercial service; awl 
** have been frequency, and in fact constantly used for political 
u purposes, either m the conveyance of troops and military stores, 

** or in expeditions against the possessions of the enemy. The part 
* of the freight, therefore, chargeable to the trade, can only be as- 
*' certained by estimate. Further, a practice has prevailed, whether 
" correct or not your Committee do not pretend to determines of 
“ charging the largest proportion of the whole freight of the voyage 
° to the homeward-bound trade." The practice has unfortunately 
been as here stated, and has arisen from the Government and 
trade being considered as two branches of one concern, ministering 
to the wants of each other, and gradually becoming so blended, as 
to render a separation of the accord? tjpftter of extreme difficulty. 
However, if the homeward trade is dialed wi&foree-fourtbs of'the 
freight, and the Government with only 'one-fourth, (or nothing; at 
all, as is now the case m most instances), fbr troops and stores sent 
out, it is Ojpent, that upon a final separ&IOit oftfiterest, a new and 
more equajthstnbuttoa of charge must follow of course. 

K 2 



most imperfectly) the danger and impolicy of laying 
open the trade with India and China! it may be of 
n$e, while pursuing the same humble path of ex¬ 
planation and matter of fact, to notice the principal 
objections that are urged against the system under 
which that branch of commerce is conducted. 9 

i o . 

-f 

It would be superfluous even to glance at the old 
^argument against the trade with Asia, founded upon 
its tendency to drain the states which engage in it of 
the previous metals, because the principle on which 
the argument rests, has long since been exploded as 
erroneous, and also because the principle, were it as 
just as it is universally acknowledged to be fallacious, 
|vou|d be inapplicable to the trade as it is now carried 
*in by this Country. 

The objections at present most in vogue are di¬ 
rected generally against the system of monopoly, 
and particularly against the alleged abuses of the 
monopoly held by the East India Company: and to 
these atbne is it necessary to advert. 

A 

t 1st. In reference to the general objection against 
monopolies, ^ is .well known, that from the year 
1756, the privil^es enjoyed by the Company in the 
Indian trade, |^^,^%continued, not so much for 
cpmmercial objects, as,,to enable them to realize 
any surplus of territorial revenue that might ac¬ 
crue, and above all. to maintain and prCrerve the 



connexion, which is found so advantageous to the pa-' 
raraount state, upon the only grounds on which it 
can safely rest. The exclusive trade to China has 
been conceded to them in like manner, with an 
enlightened regard*to the geographical situation 
of that empirej§its commercial' intercourse with 
India, and the Company's services and sacrifices 
in maintaining the Indian connexion, as well 
as from considerations founded upon the peculiar 
character of the Chinese government and people.— 
It has likewise been shown, that the privileges en¬ 
joyed by the Company by no means form a singular 
exception to the otherwise uniform tenour of our na¬ 
tional policy, but on the contrary, that the same 
spirit by which they were dictated pervades 
of our laws and institutions. It may be farther urged^ 
that at no time wzts the term monopoly strictly applica¬ 
ble to the privileges possessed by the Company, and 
that since the period of 1802, it has become an ab¬ 
solute misnomer. It is of the essence of a monopoly 
that the individual, or body possessing it, shall have 
the sole command of the articles in which it consists, 
with the power of withholding, or so disposing \>f 
them as to enhance their value in the market, and 
impose an arbitrary price upon the contnmers. The 
Company instead of having a power of this sort, are 
obliged by law to bring to sale the commodities they 
import, as early as possible, and to'dispose of them in 
moderatfttots, at public auctiofe by Inch of candle. 
No preSnce is given to their own goods, over those 
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belonging to individuals, and the consignees or pur¬ 
chasers at the sales receive their goods immediately 
on payment of the duties and other regulated charges. 
Though the commerce is conducted on a large capital, 
the Company’s stock is constantly in the market, 
and the sharets ale as nttmerou^f more so than 
they wbuld be in an open trade. The books are 
dt all times open for every description of persons 
9 of either sex, whether British snbjects or foreigners, 
who may desire to become members of the Corpo¬ 
ration, add who have money to adventure. In the 
General Courts of Proprietors, every one present 
has the same right with another to deliver his senti¬ 
ments and give his advice. The only difference is in 
flhting, and this difference is established on the basis 
property, and graduated according to its amount. 
* A Proprietor of £500 stock, has a right to attend 
and give his opinion. £1,000 stock entitles the 
holder to one vote by ballot— ,£3,000 stock to two 
votes—£6,000 to three votes—£10,000 to four 
votes, which is the largest number any individual is 
permitted to possess j and £@,000 stock qualifies 
any Proprietor for the office either of Director or 
Chairman of the Compkny, In no Sense of the term 
can an institution soifcfued and regulated be called 
a monopoly j and afMftho extension allowed to the 
private trade ill already explained, this ob¬ 

noxious appellation might *be given with more pro¬ 
priety to seVfcrkl 4fl|pt dbrporate bodics,4lk to the 
East India Company. ” 
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II. It will not be contended that a mere tCansfor 
of any given portion of trade from one class of society 
to another, is productive of any increase of national 
wealth, nor will it oe denied that the operation of 
withdrawing One mt of capitals and substituting 
another set in the same branch jl trade, is attended 
with loss both to individuals ant the state. Ad* 

A 

mitting, therefore, the capital in tins Courttiyf appli¬ 
cable to the trade with India to be greater than** 
the actual trade absorbs, it by no means follows, 
even on purely commercial grounds, that the re¬ 
strictions under which it is carried on, should be 
abolished, unless it can be proved, that they have 
been abused by that body in whose favour they seem 
to have been imposed. A qualified form of expres¬ 
sion is employed, because the Company’s privileg'd!' 
have really been paid for at a price far exceedlilj^ 
their value.—Setting aside, however, this consideration 
for the moment, let us inquire whether the East India 
Company have, by their conduct, exposed themselves 
to the imputation of having abused their trust.— 
The most obvious mode in which this might have 
been done was by starving the markets in Europe 
and in India, for the purpose of enriching, by extra¬ 
vagant profits, the proprietors offndia Stock. It is 
not denied by the claimants Of an open trade, that 
there has been at all times a sufficient stock of Indian 
commodities in this country te |jitaply the home 
marksfipnd to meet the damjO*} eVjforeigft Europe. 
It is X known, that though the profits on imports 
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from India have been extremely moderate, particu¬ 
larly of late years, the supply has usually been much 
greater than the demand* of which no other proof 
need be given than the fact already stated, of there 
having been at the beginning <^f last July, in the 
Company's warehouses goods of Indian produce 
and manufacture, to the value of nearly three mil¬ 
lions and a half sterling, which had already 
passed the sales at the India House, and for 
which there was no vent either at home or abroad. 
Indeed the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
(as far as one can judge from their petitions and pub¬ 
lications) seem disposed to rest their own pre¬ 
tensions and their arguments against the Company, 
chiefly upon the enlarged outlet which a free trade to 
the East would open to the produce of the soil and 
Industry of this Country. It is of importance, there¬ 
fore, to investigate the grounds, and the merits of 
this assumption. Now with respect to the grounds, 
they are not only purely hypothetical, but the hy¬ 
pothesis is directly at variance with the deductions 
of a Iddg and uniform experience. Those articles 
which in this Country are accounted necessaries, the 
natives of India do not want, having cheaper and 
more desirable substitutes of their own; and as 
for our luxuries, their religion prohibits their 
use, or they ^ftreT unable, from poverty to pur¬ 
chase them. The Past India Company have 
been indefatigable throughout the whole^course 
of their commercial and political history/R their 
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endeavours to introduce and diffuse European com¬ 
modities among the natives of India, Persia, and 
Arabia; and with how little success their records 
will abundantly attest. Similar, attempts were made 
by the French, Dutch, and other Europeans, with 
no better effect. The trade of Americans with 
India, which has recently excited so much jealousy, 
has been confined to an exchange of bullion fer 
goods. Even the private British merchants who 
are already engaged in the trade, and possess all 
the advantages of a personal knowledge}* both of 
the most respectable tradesmen in this Country, and 
of the parties abroad through whose hands their 
shipments are likely to pass, together with large 
capitals enabling them to buy at the best mar¬ 
kets, and to sell upon long credits, have already 
minished, and in some instances entirely given up tilj 
exportation of goods to India. The average prices 
in the Calcutta market for a well selected assortment 
of goods, in which there must always be a large 
quantity of what are called perishable articles, such 
as beer, hams, cheese, &c., occupying a considerable 
space, have seldom yielded of late years a profit of 
more than 45 or 50 per cent, upon the whole invest¬ 
ment when sent by the first ships, or of more than 
00 or 35 per cent, when sent later in the season. 
The payments in India are generally made by equal 
instalments, at three, six, and nine iponths after the 
deliverjaW the goods in merchantable condition to 
the purchasers. The package and other charges in 



Bftgl&ad* amounting to a considerable sum, are cal¬ 
culated at prime cost* and the current rupee taken at 
2s. 3d. $ so that if the money be wanted to purchase 
a borne investment* the bills must be discounted at a 
Jbss of from 10 to 12 per cent, per annum j and if the 
goods have been sojd to a bouse in India of doubtful 
cte^bltt lbrther premium is paid* for discount* of f 
Ojf&i pet cent, per month. The charges on sending 
Wut an investment to Bengal (which is reckoned the 

best market) may be thus stated: 

$ 

4 

Freight* insurance, duties, and landing, 
charges in India, short delivery, 
agency on the sales* remittances* 

• &e. *..... 35 per cent. 

pOss on calculating the payments at 
4^ 2s. 3d. the current rupee* and only 
prime cost on packages and charges 3 
And if the proceeds are remitted in 
bills of exchange at 2s. 6d. the sicca 
rupee* 12 months after sight* or 18 
months after date ...... 71 


, £ 451 per cent. 

4 


There arc incidental charges arising occa- 
4 sionally front; nodosity of discounting the bills, 
&c.* against aU Whieh'tbere is nothing to pl^kbut the 
credit allowed in England* or discount wT prompt 
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payment on laying in the goods. On some commodities 
the freight and charges maybe less than is above 
stated, but 6n goods that occupy little room the 
profit is proportionally smaller, and'a very inconsi¬ 
derable quantity of such articles is wanted to supply 
the market. ’Were unmixed cargoes of hardware, 
cotton goods, or of any of the j*reat staples 6f this 
Country sent out to India, the returns wotlld not 
equal one-half of the first cost and charges. If it be 
asked how the Commanders and Officers of the 
Company's ships contrive to render such a trade 
profitable, it may be observed, that they have 
many advantages over other traders: such aS a 
saving of freight, commission, &c., and opportuni¬ 
ties of trading from port to port in India. Of late^ 
years, however, they have gained rather by their pflM 
sengers than their trade. 

In answer to the objection that the Company are 
unable to compete with their rivals in providing 
'the home investments, we may adduce , the evi¬ 
dence given before the Committee of the blouse of 
Commons by a respectable merchant who lived thirty 
years in Bengal, and shipped goods on his own 
account to London. u The Company, from their 
“ greater capital, and generally speaking, the better 
“ intelligence and ‘skill of their Servants, are able 
" to carry on the trade With IndiflF with more ad- 
“ vanHe to themselves ahd^lo ff/e country, than 
" individuals. I presume alWays, that the illicit 
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" practices of individuals are out of the question, and 
“ that the trade is to be fairly carried on * * * *. 
“ The Company’s goods have a character for excel- 
" lence which the goods of private persons do not 
“ attain. This gives the Company a considerable 
“ advantage in the European market. A foreign 
“ merchant can give his correspondent in London an 
“ order to purchase the Company's goods, with con- 
* fidence that they will prove of the quality he 
u desires. With respect to the goods of individuals 
c< he is at an uncertainty; he must trust to the judg- 
“ meat and attention of his correspondent, and is 
“ liable to disappointment in the quality of the goods. 
“ The Company’s goods, therefore, sell at a higher 
“ price than the goods of private persons, even 
though such goods may be equal in quality to the 
i u Company’s. When engaged on my own account 
(t in correspondence to this country from Bengal, I 
<f conceived the difference to be equal to fifteen per 
cent, on piece goods, though my goods were pro- 
“ vided with great care and attention. The cora- 
“ mission which falls upon the goods of private 
“ merchants at the different places of purchase, ship- 
" ment, and sale, except where the owner himself 
<( may reside, on the transit from the place of pro- 
“ duce in Bengal through Calcutta and London to 
“ the place of consumption abroad, by its repetition, 
<f acts with a pressing weight upon the proceeds of 
“ the goods, and abates the profit or Actually 
“ creates a loss. Some of the rates of Commission 
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te were 10 per cent for procuring goods at the place 
Cf of manufacture, 2| per cent for shipping, and 
“ 2f per cent on the gross sales in London.”* 

When due consideration is given to the difficulties 
with which the East India Company have had to 
contend in the prosecution of their trade, to the 
necessarily limited demand of the natives both of 
India and China, for the productions, whether raw 
or manufactured, of this Country—-to the frequent 
absorption, in political enterprises, of those funds 
which would otherwise have been appropriated to 
commercial investments, the competition of pri¬ 
vate trade, the rival efforts of America, a state of 
long-protracted warfare, the prohibitory edicts of 
the enemy, and to the improvement in our do^f 
mestic fabrics, which has in great measure superb 
seded the use of Indian manufactures in this Country, 
it is matter of surprise that their imports and exports 
should have attained their present level, rather than 
that they have not reached a higher point. The se¬ 
lect committee of the House of Commons, in their 
fourth report upon the affairs of the East India Com¬ 
pany, have drawn a comparis^mof the actual extent 
of the Company’s Trade, acdiding to the produce 
of their sales at home, the prime cost of the goods 

... — - Tr l -- .... ——————— 

* minutes of Evidence, 18th and 80th May, 1809. 
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imported, and the profit thereon, with the several 
estimates as presented to the House previously to the 
passing of the act of 1790, from which it appears 
that, * * 

The annual extent of the import trade, according 
to tfe sale produce, was estimated in 1793, as fol* 
Iowa, 

i 


India . . <£2,314,900 

China • . 2,673,400 


Total <£4,988,300 


V* The actual extent of the sale produce of goods 
H&ont India, on the average of seventeen years, from 
1793-4 to 1809-10 has been «£2,637,746, exceeding 
the estimate by <£322,846. 

t 

The actual sale produce of goods from China, 
on die average of the same seventeen years, has 
been <£3,405,663, being more than estimated by 
<£732,263. 

The total gross produce of sales from India and 
China has beep, on the average of those seventeen 
, years, <£6,043^09, surpassing the estimate by 
<£1,055,109. * 



The extent of trade estimated in 1793* as taihe 
prime cost of the goods imported, was 

From India . . *£1,121,300 

China . . 1,388,531 



% 


... . 

The piime cost of goods imported from India 
has been, on the average of the above seventeen 
years, *£1,356,490, being more than estimated by 
*£235,190. 

The average prime cost of goods imported from 
China, in the same seventeen years, was <£l,597,4^|| 
being *£208,943 above the estimate. 

The total average excess of the prime cost beyond 
the estimate, has been *£444,133. 

The estimated profit in 1793, upon the soefo of 
trade immediately in prospect, was 

India . . *£267,615 

China « . 636,919 


Total *£904,534 
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The average profits on the trade from India, 
during the whol^ „pefipd of s^vpnteei? years, w$s 
,£309,561, exceeding the estimate by «^345>Q13. 

The average profits on the whole trade with India 
and China,, has been *£1,291,493, exceeding the 
estij^b^^ie sum of^386,959.* 

j \ 

* The actual prime cost of goods and stores exported 
by the Company to India and China, in the seventeen 
years commencing with 1793-4 and terminating wi,th 
1800-10, according to the same report of the Com¬ 
mittee,f amounted to *£28,237,048, giving an annual 
average export of *£1,661,002.—Of this sum of 
*£28,237,048, *£5,883,320 was paid for stores, and 
^22,888,567 for goods. 

The average export of seven years, 1791-2 to 
1797-8, was to the value of *£1,116,109.—The ave¬ 
rage on the ten following years, 1798-9 to 1807-8, 
was *£1,877,290.—Upon this increase, however, the 
Committee observe, J that " the value of goods and 
“ stores remaining on hand in India and China, 
“ between 1804 and 1809, was to an amount very far 

At f 

ff exceeding that on the antecedent years between 

“ 1792 and 1804, and what remained on the export 

* 14 * ** ' *«• * *' '* 

-*— 'y d# * \ -*•-*— 

* 4th Report, pages 429, 430, 431. 
t Ibid, page 4S7. 

X Ibid, page 438. 



u goods, on the 30th of April, 1809, amounted fo 
ff more than ,£900,000, from which it is evident that 
ff the Indian markets have been supplied to the utmost 
" extent of their demand , independently of consignments 
<c made by private traders. The increased residue of 
“ stores does not appear so great in proportion as that 
“ of goods, and is not liable to the same observa- 
" tion, &c.” 

The profit upon the sale of exports, calculated 
upon the prime cost and without reference to any 
charge on the consignment for freights, &c., amounted 
from 1792-3 to 1808-9. 

To China . . .£266,404 

India . . 837,940 


,£1,104,344* 


The promptness of payment on the part of the 
Company for manufactures, &c. exported by them, 
is noticed with just approbation by the Committee 
and the punctuality with which the payments have 
been made for the goods purchased at their sales, in 
which there appears to have been a deficiency of only 


* 4th Report, page 486. 
f Ibid, page 437. 
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upon a demand of <£103,386,439, is ac¬ 
companied with the following remark. “ It is satis- 
“ factory to find iii so extensive an amount, the defi- 
“ ciency so small as stated, being only 7id. per 
“ Cent., Which your Committee cannot but observe 
* f stfggdsts «an impression highly favourable to the* 
u management of this Branch of the Commercial 
“ concerns of the Company.”* 

The Committee farther observe, that “ the total re- 
“ venue drawn by the state from those two branches 
“ of Trade, during the seventeen years (from Ja- 
" nuary 1793, to January 1810), has amounted to 
“ no less than <£39,348,358, being on an average 
€t <£2,314,609, per annum, of which <£399,555, was 
“ on the Trade from India exclusively.—In the whole 
“ Seventeen years the Duties on the Trade from 
“ India, amounted to <£6,792,434, being on the 
“ average <£399,555, as before stated. In the Eleven 
“ years, ending January 1810, they amounted to 
" <£5,054,170, or on the average <£459,470, and on 
“ the four years, ending January 1810, the average 
“ was <£525,005. The produce in the next year 
“ was <£457,489. It should be remarked that the 
“ Export Trade of this Country in the several years 
iC last mentioned, W6& involved in difficulties of an 

unprecedented nature. Your Committee have been 


* Report, page 425. 
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** more particular in their explanations of the Duties 
ff upon the Jndia Trade, as that from China depends 

much more upon home consumption j but the 
“ average produce of Duties on the latter in the Eleven 
“ years, ending January 1810, exceeded the average 
* <f of the seventeen years, in the sum of*£258S»7$l» 
<c and the sum realized in the year,* ending January 
<c 1811, was more than that average by ^£*1,788,013. 
<c The produce of Duties and Customs on the whole 
<c of the Trade from India and China in the year 
“ ending January 1811, amounting to .£4,160,555, 
(( exceeded the average on the antecedent seventeen 
Cf years by £’1,845,946: it likewise exceeded the 
<c produce of the preceding year, by the sum of 
“ £682,397. Your Committee entertain the greater " 
“ satisfaction in offering to the House, so favourable 
(( a view of the productive powers of this very im- 
“ portant branch of the Trade of the Empire in aid 
“ of its resources, from being enabled at the same 
c< time to State, that the Profit of the Company on 
“ the whole of their Trade in the year ending March 
“ 1810, was greater than in any year during the 
“ whole period, with the exception of the years 
« 1800-1 and 1801-2.V* 

Whilst the source from wb&h these Statements 
are drawn, leaves no room for doubt respecting their 

* 4th Report, page 436. 
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authenticity, the facts they contain are the best 
refutation that can be given to the calumnies which 
have been so industriously circulated against the 
Commercial management of the East India Com¬ 
pany. For though the estimates of 1793 were fram¬ 
ed with a view to peace both in India and Europe, 
arid the Country since that period has been engaged 
in continual war in both hemispheres, the Trade 
has far exceeded the expectations that were formed 
respecting it. 


To those who are desirous of taking a retrospect of 
the Company’s Commerce, for a longer period than 
that comprehended in the inquiries of the Committee, 
the following statement, the accuracy of which may 
be relied on, will not be unacceptable. 


i 

* 

i 


Paid for 
Bullion 
export¬ 
ed. 

per Ann. 

Goods & 
Stores 
export* 
ed.* 

per Ann. 

Bills 

drawn on 
die Court 
of Direc¬ 
tors. 

per Ann. 

Sale of 
Goods, 
per Ann. 

From iv'ii to 1741 

aver, of 10 yean 

£• 

464,574 

£< 

152,609 

cf. 

167,410 

£• 

1,700,675 

174tf to 1747 

6 


189,411 

230,914 

1,907,105 

1747 to 1767 

10 


267.730 

164,482 

0EEEE] 

1757 to 1767 

10 

121,287 


432,891 

2,315,573 

1767 to 1777 

10 


489,081 

mmm 

3,313,386 

1777 to 1784 

' r j 

5,653 

500,089 

761,425|3,134,964 

1784 to 1790 

' 4 J 


635,145 

1,551,98514,572,466 

1790 to 1793 

466,893 

935,776 

668,366 


1794 to 1800') 
v both inclusive \ 

T 

337,020 

1,273,824 


6,168,945] 

1801 to 1807 

7 

912,925 

1,993,317 

1,133,519 


1808 to 1811 

4 

51,815 

1,870,35* 

1,966,633j5,681,095j 


* This column of the account contain! the invoice price ^ the Goods and 
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N. B. In the above account the amount received from Government for Salt¬ 
petre, is included down to 17*84, and excluded afterwards. 

The amount received under this head, from 

1794 to 1800, average of 7 years per annum, was £ 37 ,&52 

1801 to 1807, ditto ditto ditto 43,857 

1808 to 1811, average of 4 yean ditto *, 145,002 

A particular analysis of the foregoing statement 
would require a minute survey of political events 
both in India and Europe, during the period which 
it embraces, and a detailed examination of their in¬ 
fluence upon the trade. But a few observations 
which obviously suggest themselves upon a cursory 
inspection of its contents, will be sufficient for the 
purpose immediately in view. 

v 4 

In reference to the Exports it will be seen, that 
previously to the acquisition by the Company of ter¬ 
ritory in India, there was a large export of Bullion 
thither, and that the exports in Goods and Stores 
were comparatively inconsiderable, the imports both 
from India and China, having been at that time ob¬ 
tained in exchange for the precious metals. 

% 

In consequence of the Company’s conquests dur¬ 
ing the war of 1756, and more remarkably still of 
the cession of the Dewannee ift" 1765, the nature of 
the intercourse with India underwent a great altera- 


g tores exported, which is 10 per Cent, added to the prime cost. In the state* 
meats of the ^pusittee of the House of Commoos, the prime cost is given. 
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tion, and the trade, instead of being conducted as 
before, on the principle of exchange, became a chan¬ 
nel of remittance (either directly from India or cir¬ 
cuitously through China to this Country) for the sur¬ 
plus revenue then existing after defraying the ex¬ 
penses of administration and internal government. 
The small quantity of Bullion exported was sent for 
the most part to China, and the remainder to Ben- 
coolen, St. Helena, &c. 

The exports in Goods and Stores about the same 
period, experienced an augmentation in some degree 
proportioned to the diminution in the export of Bul¬ 
lion, but the gradual augmentation down to this day 

* is to be accounted for rather from the increased de¬ 
mand for European consumption, and the necessary 
supply of the governments abroad, than from the 
diffusion of British produce among the natives of 
those provinces that have devolved under our autho- 

* rity. 

The renewed export of Bullion, from 1784 to 1790, 
was caused by the passing of the Commutation Act, 
the immediate consequence of which was an augmen¬ 
tation in the Company’s imports of tea from China to 
the extent of ten miHiOns of rounds weight annually, 
and for which Bullion was the principal medium of 
payment. 


The export of Bullion from England, after declin- 
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ing between 1790 and 1800, was renewed to a great 
extent in the seven following years, owing to the 
wars in India, which not only absorbed the revenue 
of the territories, but occasioned a large accumula¬ 
tion of debt, which every exertion was made to 
reduce by this and other means. 

In the four subsequent years, from 1808 to 1811, 
the exportation of Bullion by the Company almost 
entirely ceased, the commodities sent from England 
and India to China, having been more than sufficient to 
pay for their tea investments; and in the course of the 
last-mentioned period there has been a considerable 
reflux of the precious metals from Asia to Europe, 
which has come opportunely in aid of the treasury a t 
home. 

The Bills drawn on the Court of Directors have in 
part contributed to keep up the connexion between 
India and China, these bills having been frequently 
granted to individuals trading from India to China, 
who in return paid the proceeds of their merchandise 
into the Company’s treasury at Canton^ at fixed 
rates of exchange. In this way they have proved a 
convenient resource for the Company when the sdr- 
plus revenue of their territoriqp,was absprbed by wars, 
in India. But by far the greater proportion of those 
bills has been drawn in aid of the Governments 
abroad, and in liquidation of debts contracted by 
them in^he prosecution of wars in India. 
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The large amount of Bills drawn between 1784 
and 1790, and far exceeding the proportion of 
former periods, was occasioned chiefly by the ex¬ 
pense incurred during the American war, in which 
the Company had to sustain an arduous contest with 
the native powers of India, assisted by the European 
enemies of Great Britain: a contest in which the 
success of the Company’s exertions, tended in no 
small degree to support the honour and reputation of 
this Country, under the disasters which attended her 
arms in other quarters. 

In the course of the seventeen years from 1793-4 
to 1809-10, the Company’s nett payments for Bills of 
exchange drawn from India and China, amounted to 
493,054.* These Bills which have operated as 
a grievous burden upon the home treasury (as will 
be shewn more particularly afterwards) arose either 
out of the permission granted by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to their Governments abroad to draw upon them 
in liquidation of the Indian debt, or out of the option 
allowed to the Company’s Indian creditors, of taking 
payment Jin England of the Interest half yearly, and 
of the principal when due of the loans advanced by 
them to the Company in India$ an option of which 
they have availed themselves to a great extent. 


4th Report of the Select Committee, page 438. 



The Statement shews the Sales of Goods to have 
gradually increased, from 1741 to 1807, in the ratio 
ofl7 to 42. From 1808 to 1811, the average scale 
rose to 56, notwithstanding the prohibitory edicts of 
the enemy, a fall of prices in the home market, and 
the great loss of Goods in the passage from India to 
Europe in the course of 1808-9. 

It is to be observed, however, that but an imper¬ 
fect idea of the Company’s commercial enterprise 
can be derived from the statement; because in the 
first place, it does not comprehend the Sums which 
they have received subsequently to the year 1784, 
for Saltpetre delivered to Government, and, 2dly, 
because in this and various other instances they hav% 
sacrificed their own gains to the public accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The Sum received by the Company from the 
Board of Ordnance, for Saltpetre, between the years 
1793-4 and 1809-10, amounted to ,£961,941; 
and during the same period the Company sus¬ 
tained a loss, by supplying Government^with this 
article, to the amount of £436,689* Although by 
the Act of the 31st George III. cap. 42, they were 
only bound to deliver to th# Board of Ordnance, 
Saltpetre to the extent of 500 tons annually, at the 
average prices at which it was put up at their Sales, 
(viz. the prime cost and charges) the actual deliveries 



have averaged 1,456 tons annually, and no allowance 
has been made them for this excess.* 

The exertions and sacrifices made by the Com¬ 
pany in encouraging the production of Indigo, Raw 
Silk, and Sunn Hemp, in their Indian territories, 
whilst they reflect credit upon their enterprise, have 
established in their favour an undoubted claim upon 
the gratitude of this Country. 

In the early period of the Company’s intercourse 
with Asia, Indigo constituted an important part of 
their home investments, but in order to avoid com¬ 
petition with the British Colonists in the West Indies, 
and the Southern States of North America, they after¬ 
wards discontinued the importation of that article. The 
cultivation of Indigo in the West Indies, having been 
relinquished about the middle of last century, in 
consequence of a heavy duty then imposed upon it, 
the trade fell into the hands of foreign nations, till 
the year 1779» when the Company directed their 
endeavours to renew its cultivation in their Indian 
territories and in the course of a few years ex¬ 
pended about *£80,000, in the prosecution of that 
object. Having applied this powerful stimulus to its 
cultivation, the Company not only resigned the 


# 4th Report, page 431. 
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trade to their own civil servants, and to the free mer¬ 
chants, who with their permission had settled in 
India, but supported them under the difficulties in 
which they were subsequently involved, by pecuniary 
advances to the extent of near a million sterling upon 
the security of their produce :* so that iMer the 
Company’s fostering care, the value of the Indigo 
disposed of at the home Sales, has of late years con¬ 
siderably exceeded a million sterling annually, ear* 
elusive of large quantities that have been exported 
from India in the Country trade, and by American, 
Arabian, and other vessels. 

Previously to the year 1776 the British manufac¬ 
turers drew their supply of raw silk almost entirely 
from the southern countries of Europe. The soil and 
climate of Bengal being exceedingly well adapted to 
the cultivation of the Mulberry-tree, and to the rear¬ 
ing of the silk-worm, the Company have been un¬ 
ceasing in their exertions for the last thirty-six years, 
to render the British silk weavers independent of 
foreign nations for a supply of the raw material of 
their manufacture. Although for the ten years from 
1776 to 1785, the Company sustained a loss 
£$ 84,744.j* upon their silk sales, they steadily 


* M'Phcrson’s History of the European Commerce with India, 
page 200. 

t Ibid, page 223. 
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persevered under many difficulties in continuing and 
extending this important branch of commerce. The 
natives of India have been instructed in the Italian 
method of winding the silk, and the people occupied 
in the throw-mills of this Country have been em¬ 
ployed^ the Company in organzining it. Notwith¬ 
standing, the vast increase in the cotton manufacture, 
..which has greatly reduced the demand for silk, and 
the opposition of those concerned in importing or- 
ganzined silk from the continent of Europe, there is 
now,a regular importation from India of silk in its 
raw state, to the value of ,£600,000 annually :* and 
the. supply may be carried to any extent, provided 
that the Company are duly protected against a pre¬ 
ference to the produce of Italy and France. 

* If Great Britain still remains to a certain degree 
dependent upon foreign Europe for a supply of hemp, 
it is not owing to any remissness on the part of the 
East India Company to render available one of 
the most useful productions of their Indian territories 
as a substitute. In the year 1796 the Company 
commenced the importation of Sunn hemp, which 
grows in vast abundance in the Island of Salsette 
and in several districts of Bengal* They at first sold 
it without any view to gain, and even gave it away 


* Appendix to 4th Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, No. 24. 


to the rope-makers in this Country for the purpose *ef 
inducing them to make experiments of its strength ’ 
and durability in different sorts of cordage) The re¬ 
sult of those experiments was favourable upon the 
whole, for though it is rather inferior to Russia 
hemp, in the formation of small ship-tacklh^r ft his 
been found better adapted to the manufacture Of 
cables and large ropes, which occasion the principal 
consumption of hemp. In consequence of the 
ferences between England and Russia which todfc 
place in 1800, the price of Russia hemp, which ih 
1792 had been sold at £23. 10^. having riseif in 
1803 to£6l per ton, His Majesty’s Ministers urged 
the Court of Directors to promote the cultivation 
and importation of Sunn for the supply of the nav$> 
Immediate instructions were accordingly dispatched 
by the Court to the Bengal Government to spare 
neither trouble nor expense in procuring an ample 
supply of an article from which great public benefit 
was likely to be derived; and hemp-dressers were ait 
the same time sent out to India to teach the natives 
the best method of preparing it. But before the 
cargoes arrived an unexpected fluctuation in the 
politics of Europe had removed the obstruction 
the acquisition of Russia hemp, and the Sunn Vrafs 
disposed of by the Company at a loss of ,£415,000; 
In 1807 the Directors proposed to Government to 
import for the use of the navy, and to deliver into 
His Majesty’s storehouses, without a profit , as much. 
Sunn as might be required, and the offer having 



been accepted, the importation has been continued 
upon this footing ever since. Another change in 
the political relations of Europe has again, in the 
course of the present year, opened the ports of 
Russia to the commerce of this Country, and a 
quantityof hemp is stated to have been already 
deceived from thence sufficient for two years* con¬ 
sumption. It is obvious that under such vicissitudes, 
added to the prejudices which oppose the introduc¬ 
tion of every new article into general use, no dis¬ 
covery, however valuable in itself, can be productive 
of the same advantages which in different circum¬ 
stances might be derived from it. The resource, 
however, is in existence;—the East India Company 
have shewn both alacrity and disinterestedness in ex¬ 
ploring it and rendering it accessible;—and it now 
depends not upon them, but on the Government of 
this Country, whether its powers shall be stunted or 
developed to the utmost extent of their capacity. 

Respecting the article of cotton-wool , which has 
sometimes been made a subject of charge against the 
Company, it is only necessary to observe, that as it 
is one of the staple productions of India, its cultiva¬ 
tion requires no special encouragement. It is the 
raw material of one of the principal manufactures of 
that country, and has (particularly of late years) 
been exported thence in large quantities to China. 
The Company have also occasionally imported it 
into this Country, and have uniformly granted every 



facility to its importation on account of private 
merchants. It has been found, however, that from 
the length of the voyage and the high rate of freight 
payable in time of war, East India cotton can¬ 
not support a competition in the London market 
with that produced in the West Indies, Brazil, and 
North America. Yet Factories have been established 
by the Company, both in the upper part of India and 
in the province of Guzerat, for the purpose of en»; 
spring a regular supply of this article in a clean: 
state (for when it is brought home unpicked, it 
cannot possibly bear the charge of cleaning in this 
Country, superadded to the expense of freight), and 
should the war with America be unhappily pro¬ 
longed, no disappointment is likely to occur for the. 
future in obtaining a supply sufficient to answer all 
the demands of the British manufacturer.* But 
nothing can be more unreasonable than at once to 
compel the East India Company to admit the private 
merchants into a share of their trade, and at the 


* To enable East India cotton to maintain a competition with 
that produced in Brazil or the United States, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the duties should be levied ad valorem , instead of being 
levied as at present upon the weight The former sells at from 
eight-pence to one shilling a pound, whereas the latter brings from 
eighteen-pence to two shillings, and the existing rate of duty is 
common to both; a circumstance which of itself establishes a pre¬ 
ference in favour of a foreign article, to the discouragement of the 
produce of our own territories. 
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same time to dictate to the Company (as has been' 
too often attempted) what goods they are to import 
and export. If the Company have in time past : 
committed any fault in the conduct of their trade, it 
has been in too frequently deviating from the sound 
commcfcoial maxim of dealing only in those goods on 
Which a profit can be realized. In these deviations they 
have been actuated by a desire to benefit the State 
and to accommodate their fellow-subjects; but the 
boons which they have thus conferred, instead of 
being thankfully accepted, have in various instances 
been turned against them, either as weapons of attack 
or as means of extorting farther sacrifices. 

Had the Proprietors of East India Stock received 
immoderate profits upon the capital they embarked 
in the trade, it might be urged, at least with plau¬ 
sibility, that the nation at large have a just claim 
to a participation in the gain; and that though, 
like other patentees, the Company might be en¬ 
titled, at the out-set, to a fair reward for their skill 
and enterprise, the period for which the Patent was 
granted being nearly elapsed, it ought now, upon 
the common principle by which the dispensation of 
similar privileges is limited, to be suffered to expire. 
But the truth is, that in the present instance the Paten¬ 
tees have been uniformly the losers, and the Public 
the gainers; for the Patent was not, as in 
other cases, free and unqualified, but has been, in 
f&Ct> (whatever may have been the intention of the 
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doaons,) clogged with conditions which have rett* 
dered it rather an onerous obligation than a bene* ’ 
ficiaj license to the holders. This can hardly admit 
of doubt, when it is recollected that the India Stock¬ 
holders have hitherto received little more than com¬ 
mon interest for their money in a trade combining* 
great political, with the most hazardous commercial * 
risks. Mismanagement, indeed, on the part of the 1 
Court of Directors, is called in by the adversaries of : 
the Company, according to their varying objects,^ 
for the purpose of solving this and many other pro-' 
blems. Supineness, carelessness, and extravagance* 
are represented as vices inseparable from all Joint- 
stock Associations, and, therefore, the East India 
Company, because it answers this description, by 
an awkward attempt at syllogistic reasoning, is 
pronounced slothful, negligent, and prodigal. 
“ Every man thinks, Peter is a man, and therefore 
“ Peter thinks t”-~~granted; but though an ass be an 
animal, and man may likewise be so denominated, if 
does not follow, by any law, either of nature or of 
logic, that Peter is the beast of burden so remarkable 
for sluggishness and long ears. 

Can Syllogism set things right ? 

Noj Majors soon with Minors fight. 

Or both in friendly consort joined 

The consequence limps far behind. 

It is difficult to conceive Why the Proprietors Of 
East India stock, should be more incRffereM to their 

M 
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own interests, or less capable of discerning when 
their affairs are well or ill-managed, than any other 
body of men. The election of Directors takes 
place annually, and a meeting of Proprietors is held 
quarterly, to deliberate upon the general state of the 
affairs, and upon the conduct of their Represen¬ 
tatives. The accounts of the Company’s revenue and 
disbursements, and of their commercial receipts, 
charges, and payments, are regularly submitted to 
Parliament every year $ and notwithstanding all these 
checks and the opportunities afforded by such publi¬ 
city of proceedings for discovering misconduct on 
the part of the Directors, their management stands 
unimpeached, either by their immediate Constituents, 
or by the Legislature. Until the evidence of facts, 
therefore, ( is exploded, as unsatisfactory or obsolete, 
and inferences founded upon random assumption 
are sustained as a rule of judgment, the Company 
may surely be permitted to oppose, their conduct 
(open as it is to investigation) to the unsubstantiated 
allegations of their adversaries. And if no instance 
of misconduct can be proved against the Company, 
all the arguments and claims that have been founded 
on supposed abuses, must necessarily fall to the 
ground ; in as much as de non apparenlibus et de non 
exislentibns eadem est ratio, or in other words, as 
evidence not produced is the same as no evidence at all. 


It being less the object of the Author of these re¬ 
marks however to vindicate the East India Company 
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against the imputations cast upon them by their ad¬ 
versaries, than to contribute to the general informa¬ 
tion, upon a question of great public importance, 
and to put the Legislature on its guard against a de¬ 
cision, which, though it may gratify the prejudices 
will be permanently injurious to the interests of the 
nation; it is material, with a view to this object, to 
consider the consequences which cannot fail to 
ensue, both to the Company and to the speculators 
who are likely to embark in the trade with India rn 
the event of its being laid open. 

The great objection to the argument employed by 
Lord Melville, in his Letter to the Chairman and 
Deputy, of the 21st March, 1812, (as quoted 
in page 31), is that the trade with India is necessa¬ 
rily limited , and that whether it be carried on by the 
Company, or by individuals, it never can be pushed 
beyond the demand which exists in India for Euro¬ 
pean productions, and in Europe for the produce and 
manufactures of India. This demand is now amply 
supplied by the Company, and no individual exertions 
can greatly extend it. If a given capital be sufficient 
to carry on a certain branch of trade, it is obvious that 
any accession of capital is unnecessary, and there¬ 
fore would be misapplied: and if the profits yielded 
by the same branch of trade, under judicious ma¬ 
nagement, are barely adequate to pay the trouble and 
risk of the actual adventurers, it is equally indisputable 

M 2 
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that the only effect of additional, competition will.be 
to glut the markets, and ruin the competitors. 

» 

To those who have perused the Printed Evidence 
given towards the close of the last Session of Parlia¬ 
ment, before a Committee of the whole House of 
Commons, on the Orders in Council, it must be ap¬ 
parent, that the speculations which were under¬ 
taken to different parts of South America, ignorantly 
and unwarrantably, no doubt, but naturally enough, 
at a period of great commercial stagnation, were 
the cause of distress and bankruptcy to numbers of 
our merchants and manufacturers. In the evidence 
of the Chairman of the Chamber of Foreign Com¬ 
merce, at Birmingham, these speculations are repre¬ 
sented to have been the effect not merely of rashness, 
but of absolute insanity j and well they might, if the 
passage extracted in a note below from an interest¬ 
ing work lately published by an intelligent observer, 
contains a correct account of the mode in which 
they were conducted.* 


* '• It may not be improper m this place to describe the consc- 
" quences produced in Kio de Janeiro, by the excessive contmer- 
" cial speculations into which oui merchants entered, immediately 
« after the emigration of the Court of Portugal, and which could 
“ only be equalled by those which followed out expeditions to the 
‘ Rio de la Plata. 


“ Owing 
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The author of the curious narrative, was an eye¬ 
witness of what he relates, nor does there seem to be 
any reason for doubting his veracity. The delusion 


u Owing to the incredible competition, or struggle among our 
“ merchants, who should send most ships and cargoes to a country 
" whose civilized population, exclusive of slaves, does not exceed eight 
“ hundred thousand souls, (one-third at least of whom may be said to 
" make use only of what the land produces), it is natural to suppose, 
“ that the market would be almost instantly overstocked. So great 
" and so unexpected was the influx of English manufactures into 
“ Rio de Janeiro, within a few days after the arrival of the Prince, 
“ that the rent of bouses to put them into, became enormously dear, 
rr The bay was covered with ships, and the custom-house soon 
u overflowed with goods, even salt, casks of ironmongery and nail^s, 
" salt fish, hogsheads of cheese, hats, together with an immense 
“ quantity of crates and hogsheads of earthen and glass ware, cordage, 
u bottled and barrelled porter, paints, gums, resin, tar, kc. were ex* 
posed not only to the sun and rain, but to general depre- 
“ dation. The inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro, and more parlicu- 
" larly some of tj^c Creolians and strangers from the interior, thought 
" that these goods were placed there for their benefit, and extolled the 
“ goodness and generosity of the English who strewed the beach to a 
<r great extent with articles for which their own countrymen had liere- 
“ toforecharged them such high prices. It is true, that the gentlemen 
u intrusted with these valuable consignments, did apply for sentinels 
“ to be placed to guard the articles thus exjwsed, and their request 
“ was immediately complied with. The result was such as might 
“ easily have been anticipated from such watchmen, many of whom 
“ did not fail to profit largely by the appointment. In the course of 
“ several weeks the beach began to assume a less crowded appear- 
" ance; some few of the goods were taken to the residence of their 
" owners, others were removed j but to wliat place, or by whom, 
ei there was no way of ascertaining; and a very great proportion 
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mw existing throughout the Kingdom, founded on 
thfef advantages anticipated from a free trade with 
Asia, is, if possible, still more gross and prevalent 


* f was sold at the Custom-house for the benefit of the Underwriters .— 
” This stratagem so frequently practised (and certainly deserving 
" of the severest reprehension), afterwards operated as a,very serious 
“ injury to the regular sale of articles; for as the market was so 
“ overstocked, scarcely any one would offer money for goods, ex- 
u ccpt at the Custom-house sales. As the depreciation continued, 
“ numberless packages were there exposed for sale, in part damaged, 
“ or apparently so. Indeed little more than the mark of a cord on 
“ the outside of a single article, or a corner discoloured in a pack- 
a age, however large, was a sufficient pretext for presuming and 
“ pronouncing the whole to be damaged. By means of this sen- 
“ tence so easily obtained, great quantities of goods were brought to 
“ the hammer in the Custom-house warehouses, under every disad- 
" vantage ; thus the owners recovered the amount insured for, and 
“ the insurers lost the difference between that sum and the price 
“ they were sold at, also the attendant expenses. Mauy of the 
“ Underwriters will, no doubt, retain a lasting remembrance of the 
“ sales which took place at Bio de Janeiro, and other parts of South 
M America for their benefit! 

“ To the serious losses thus occasioned by an overstocked market, 
u and hy the sacrifice of goods at whatever prices could be obtained, 
"may be added another, which originated in the ignorance of 
" many persons who sent out articles to a considerable amount, not 
rc at all suited to the country: one speculator, of wonderful fore- 
“ sight, sent large invoices of •> ->ys for ladies, who never heard of 
" sueh armour; another sent skates for the use of a people who are 
" totally uninformed that water can become ice; a third sent out a 
;t considerable assortment of the most elegant coffin furniture, not 
" knowing that coffins arc never used by the Brazilians, or in the 
“ Plata. To these absurd speculations may be added numerous 
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than that which obtained some years ago, regard* 
ing the expected outlet for British commodities 
in La Plata and Rio de Janeiro; and if the new Par* 


*' others, particularly in articles of taste; elegant services of cut- 
u glass were little appreciated by men accustomed to drink out of a 
“ horn or a cocoa-nut shell; and brilliant chandeliers were still less 
“ valued in a country where only lamps that afforded a gloomy light 
11 were used. Superfine woollen cloths were equally ill-suited to the 
,c market; no one thought them sufficiently strong. An immense 
u quantity of high priced saddles, and thousands of whips were sent 
“ out to a people as incapable of adopting them as they were of 
“ knowing their convenience. They were astonished to see English- 
“ men ride on such saddles, nor could they imagine any thing more 
“ insecure. Of the bridles scarcely any use could be made, as the 
" bit was not calculated to keep the mule in subordination: these 
“ articles were of course sacrificed. Great quantities of the nails 
“ and ironmongery were useless, as they were not calculated for the 
“ general purposes of the people. Large cargoes of Manchester 
“ goods were sent out, and in a few months more arrived than had 
“ been consumed in the course of twenty years preceding. No dis- 
“ crimination was used in the assortment of these articles, with re- 
u spect cither to quality or fineness, so that common prints were dis- 
41 posed of at less than a shilling a yard, and frequently in barter. 
“ Fish from Newfoundland met with a similar fate: also porter, 
u large quantities of which, in barrels, arrived among a people of 
“ whom only a few had tasted that article as a luxury. How the 
“ shippers in London, and other British ports, could imagine that 
“ porter would at once become a general beverage, it is difficult to 
u conceive, especially when, sent in barrels. These cargoes being 
14 unsaleable, were of course warehoused, and of course spoiled.— 
“ Newfoundland fish, that was generally sold at from twelve to 
“ twenty dollars per quintal, was now unsaleable at four, aud in 
“ many instances did not pay warehouse-room. Earthenware was 
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Jrament have not wisdom, as well as firmness enough 
to resist the popular clamour, all the difficulties under 
which the country at present labours, will sink into 


V perhaps rather more favourably received than many of the former 
“ articles, for plates, &c. soon came into general use. Having enu- 
u merated various commodities which suffered a general deprecia- 
u tion, it may be sufficient to add, that many invoices of fancy 
" goods, and such as do not constitute a staple trade, were sold at 
11 from sixty to seventy per cent, under costs and charges, and others 
u were totally lost. , * * * * What must have been the delusions of 
u those traders who sent out tools, formed with a hatchet on one 
u side, and a hammer on the other, for the convenience ofbreaking 
'* the rocks, and cutting the precious metals from them, as if they 
" imagined that a man had only to go into the mountains and cut 
“ as much gold as would pay for the articles he wanted! 

“ Other evils resulted from these excessive and ill-judged specula- 
/r tions to South America, which might naturally have been antici- 
" pated. The first was, that the produce was bought up with such 
“ avidity, that many articles were soon double'their ordinary value, 
“ and continued to rise as our manufactures lowered. But this 
u w'as not all: the purchasers suffered equally from their ignorance 
“ of the articles, as from their eagerness in purchasing them. For 
" instance, any kind of sebaceous matter was greedily bought for 
* lallow ; and numberless hide - spoiled in the drying, and eaten by 
^the grub, met with ready salt . Little attention was paid to the 
u state they were in; and thus it frequently happened, that lots and 
“ cargoes of those articles, instead of reimbursing the adventurer, to 
“ whom they were consigned, scarcely paid freight and charges. 

“ This was also the case with coffee and other staple articles. Many 
“ gentlemen more knowing than others, sent hon.“ lots of curious 
** Wood, and even entered into the illicit trade of shipping the dye- 
u wood, w hich generally proved very disadvantageous, as the wood 
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utter insignificance, before the calamities tha£ must 
result from blind and headlong compliance with the 
petitions which loaded the tables of its predecessor. 


" of that species, grown in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro, is very in* 
“ ferior in quality to that of Pernambuco from whence that trade is 
" allowed by contract. The folly of speculation did not stop here; 
“ precious stones appeared to offer the most abundant source, of 
“ riches; the general calculation was made upon the price at which 
“ they sold in London : but every trader bought them more or less, 
w at the price at which they were offered: invoices of goods were 
“ bartered for some, which in London would sell for comparatively 
“ a trifle, as they were taken without discrimination as to quality or 
“ perfection: tourmalines were sold for emeralds; crystals for 
“ topazes; and both common stones and vitreous paste have been 
“ bought as diamonds, to a considerable amount. Both gold and 
“ diamonds were well known to be produced in Brazil j and their 
“ being by law contraband, was a sufficient temptation to eager spe- 
u culators, who had never seen either before in their native state.— 
“ False diamonds were weighed with scrupulousness, and bought 
“ with avidity, to sell by the rules stated by Jefferies. Gold dust, as 
“ it is commonly called, appeared in no inconsiderable quantity, 
“ and after being weighed with equal exactness, was bought or bar- 
“ tered for. But previous to this, many samples underwent the 
“ following easy and ingenious process:—The brass pans purchased 
“ of the English, were Hied and mixed W'ith the gold, in the propor- 
** tion of from five to ten per cent, according to the opinion which 
" the seller had of the sagacity of the person with whom he had to 
“ deal: and thus by a simple contrivance, some of our country- 
“ men re-purchased at three or four guineas per ounce the very ar- 
“ tide which they had before sold at 3s. 6d. per pound. 4 * 

After adverting to tbe utter incapacity, from a variety of causes, 
of the mercantile agents, who were sent out to Brazil successfully 
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The hopes entertained at the period of the re¬ 
peal of the Orders in Council, of a speedy adjust¬ 
ment of our differences with the United States, 
and of the revival of our accustomed trade with 
them, have been unfortunately frustrated by the 


to conduct the affairs of their constituents, to the disputes which arose 
between them and the natives, and to the disappointments of the ma¬ 
nufacturers in this country, from the failure of remittances, which 
brought many of them into the Gazette, and obliged others to 
change their consignees, with no other effect than a renewal of dis¬ 
appointment ; Mr. Mawe observes:— 

“ Had it been possible to bring the whole trade to Brazil, under one 
“ interest, many of those fatal consequences might have been pre- 
" vented. It should have been under the direction and control of 
“ experienced merchants, who would have sent out such articles as 
u were known to be wanted, and whose agents would have been ac- 
w tively employed in obtaining intelligence respecting the population 
w of the country, its produce and consumption, particularly in goods 
" of English manufacture. Interest would naturally prompt them 
“ to order and buy all that the country required, and return to this 
** country those articles which were “most likely to answer the gene- 
" ral demand. 

" If the trade had been properly conducted, we should have re- 
u ceived for a fifth of the produce which has been sold, the same 
“ amount which has been paid for the whole, and it is certain, that 
“ the purchasers would have been better satisfied; for to vend goods 
“ at a reasonable price, is the certain way to keep the demand 
" steady, but to force them upon the consumer, whether he wants 
" them or not, is to render what was once a luxury, so common as 
“ to become contemptible.” Travels into the Interior of Brazil, by 
John Mawe, London, 1812, pages 324 and 332. 
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subsequent intervention of declared hostility. This 
event will probably increase the eagerness of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes to seek indem¬ 
nity for their disappointment in what they deem the 
rich and unexplored countries of the East. They 
will discover, however, when it is too late, that 
Nature has abundantly provided for all the real ne¬ 
cessities of their inhabitants; that religion either 
prevents the growth, or prohibits the gratification of 
artificial wants, and that a singular structure of so¬ 
ciety, which neither the lapse of time, nor the revo¬ 
lutions attendant upon conquest, have been able to 
disturb, interposes insuperable obstacles to that spe¬ 
cies of expensive consumption and gainful intercourse 
which usually follow upon the diffusion of wealth in 
other parts of the world. They will find that the 
natives of India are not inferior in cunning, and all 
the arts of imposition to those of Brazil, and that the 
agents whom they may send out to superintend 
their sales and purchases, will have infinitely greater 
difficulties to encounter than they had in South 
America, from their ignorance of the languages and 
manners of the people. They will soon begin to 
feel the same effects from having their capitals locked 
up in India, or vested in unsaleable commodities in 
this Country, which have been felt by those who spe¬ 
culated to Buenos Ayres, and inundated Gotten- 
burgh, Heligoland, and Malta, with West Indian 
produce, for which no demand was to be found. 
And after acquiring a little wisdom by dear- 
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bought experience, they will perhaps acknowledge 
with Mr. Mawe, that it would have been better to 
leave the trade, as it is now carried on, to a Com¬ 
pany of experienced merchants, who from an accu¬ 
rate acquaintance with the state of the markets, 
accommodate their transactions to the general con¬ 
sumption, than to turn it into a channel in which, 
through presumption, folly, and ignorance, it is 
likely to overwhelm the adventurers with a loss of 
four hundred per cent. 

True it is, that this evil, like many others, has a 
tendency to correct itself in process of time. But is 
the intermediate ruin of a multitude of individuals, 
and the general waste of capital which it must occa¬ 
sion, matter of no concern or anxiety ? Is a total 
derangement of a valuable branch of commerce so 
slight a mischief that it is not worth the pains of 
avoiding ? Is every thing that has been gained by 
the skill and enterprise of the East India Company 
to be wantonly put to hazard in order to indulge a 
taste for extravagant speculation ? And is the Com- 
papy itself, when if not in the zenith of its prospe¬ 
rity at least in a train of extrication from its diffi¬ 
culties, after all that it has suffered and achieved, to 
be sacrificed to unmeaning clamour, the authors of 
which would be the first victims to the success of their 
own claims ? It is incredible, even in this infatuated 
age, that a Legislature, not more famed for vigour 
than for prudence of counsel, can be smitten with 
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such a degree of infatuation as to countenance, 
much more to sanction, a scheme so short-sighted 
and disastrous. 

Reverting to the charges which are brought against 
the Company under the general head of abuses, it 
has been alleged both in and out of Parliament, 1st. 
that the Company have not fulfilled the agreement 
they made with the public in 1793, in virtue of 
which the public became entitled to a certain portion 
of the contingent profits derivable from their revenue 
and commerce, and on that account have forfeited all 
claim on the protection of the Legislature; 2dly. 
that their territorial revenues have been absorbed by 
a wasteful and losing trade; 3dly. that their frequent 
applications to Parliament of late years, whilst they 
furnish strong presumptive evidence of mismanage¬ 
ment have caused a serious addition to the burdens 
of the Country; and 4thly. that the Company is 
actually bankrupt, and ought to share the fate of 
other insolvent debtors. 

The first objection, that the Company have failed 
in discharging the obligation imposed upon them by 
the act of 1793, of paying ^300,000 annually to 
Government out of their profits, is founded upon an 
entire misconception or rather misrepresentation of 
the statute. Upon this subject, the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in their Fourth Report 
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have furnished satisfactory explanations, which shall 
be given in their own words. 

et The sums stated to have been paid to Govern- 
“ ment in the years 1793-4 and 1794-5, amounting to 
“ <£500,000, were two half-yearly payments, as pre- 
tc scribed by the act of 33d of the King, Cap. 52. 
“ Sect. 127. These payments standing alone, have 
" led your Committee to inquire why the directions 
“ of the act have not been carried into effect in more 
“ instances.”* 

The following is the result of the Committee's 
inquiries. 

“ This stipulation was founded on an agreement 
“ between His Majesty’s Government and the East 
“ India Company, that the public were eventually 
“ entitled to a certain portion of the profits ac- 
ec cruing to the Company from the prosperity 
“ of their revenue and commerce. According 
et to the mode of calculation laid down in the 
“ act, this conditional participation should ac- 
“ crue only from the following sources, viz. from 
“ the surplus remaining of the nett proceeds of the 
“ sales of goods at home, firom the duties and allow- 


* 4th Report, page 439. 
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“ ances arising by private trade, and from all other 
“ profits of the Company in Great Britain, after pro- 
te viding for the payment of bills of exchange already 
“ accepted ; for the current payment of other debts, 
“ interest, and other outgoings, charges, and ex- 
“ penses (the bond debt computed in another part 
“ of the clause at JC 1,500,000 always excepted); for 
“ a dividend on the capital stock at 10 per cent, per 
“ annum, increased to lOf; and lastly, for bills of 
“ exchange in liquidation of the debt contracted in 
“ India, to the extent of ,£500,000 per annum. 
" Provision having been made for these several pay- 
f£ merits, the annual sum payable to the public in the 
“ way of participation, was fixed at £*500,000, to 
“ be set apart half-yearly, on the 1st July and the 
“1st January in each year, beginning with July, 
“ 1793. Provisions were likewise made in the act 
" to ensure punctuality in the payment of these sums 
“ into His Majesty’s Exchequer; but it was enacted, 
“ that in the event of a deficiency in the amount of 
c< th^proceeds (after making the payments to which 
“ precedence was given) arising from extraordinary 
f< expenses incurred in time of war or preparations 
(t for war, or from circumstances incidental to war, 
“ that the deficiency or deficiencies were not to be 
(< made good from the surplus of the future year or 
(( years, but were to be deemed a debt to be made 
“ good to the public at the determination of the ex- 
“ elusive trade of the Company, in case their general 
“ assets should be more than sufficient for the pay- 
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"merit of all their just debts, and for making good 
" the value of the capital stock, rated at <£200 for 
u every £, 100 of such stock. 

<c Thfc payments shewn in the years 1703-4 and 
" 1794-5, from having been made when a deficiency 
(t of funds for the purpose, according to the prin- 
“ ciple of participation laid down, is fully apparent, 
“ your Committee think it right to state to the 
u House, that a reference to the 124th section will 
" furnish an explanation of the transaction, by 

shewing that the payment was specifically directed 
w to take place antecedent to the addition of the \ 
“ per fcfent to the dividends of the capital stock, and 
“ that it must be considered to have been made from 
“ the balance of cash in the hands of the Com- 
“ pany, distinct from their nett proceeds of the 

year. 

<c As to the sources from which the participation 
“ of the public was to be derived, namely the sqgplus 
M proceeds, &c. as described in the beginning of the 
" section, your Committee cannot avoid reverting 
u to the estimates on which this arrangement was 
" evidently founded, and again remarking, that the 
“ supply of a million annually from the surplus re- 
“ venue in India, as directed in the 107th section, 
“ must have been assumed as the basis of the expecta- 
“ tions then held out to the public, because it seems 
“ dear that the surplus proceeds in contemplation by 
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* e the Ullh section of the enactment, were in reajity 
“ the combined profit derived from revenue and 
“ commerce. And this conclusion is farther sup- 
“ ported by provision being made for failure of pay- 
“ tnent in the event of a deficiency of surplus pro- 
“ ceeds, happening from war. As the deficiency 
“ which has, in fact, existed from the time of passing 
(< the act, is to be ascribed to the wars in India and 
“ Europe, no farther payment has been made to the 
“ public under the directions of the act, but your 
<f Committee observing that in some years a surplus 
“ of funds is shewn in the account, notwithstanding 
“ the war (after making the payments for dividend#, 

“ and on bills of exchange for Indian defct) have 
“ thought it necessary to ascertain and to state to . 
“ the House, the causes why payment was not "made 
" on the participation of such years. 

“ The payments stipulated by the act, eonsider- 
“ ably exceeded the funds in the first year from 
“ yfrich such payments were to be made, conse- 
“ quently recourse was had to funds that could on no 
“ consideration be looked upon as profit, the only 
ft source from which the proceeds described could be 
“ derived. The exoess of payment thus made, was 
“ supplied by moneys raised by the Company, either 
“ on new capital or on bond, in excess of ihc 
<( <£ 1,500,000, to which that debt was then limited, 

“ and became a debt payable from the nett proceeds, 

“ taking priority of the public claim to participation. 

N 
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u The deficiency of funds for the liquidation of this 
“ claim is shewn by an account inserted in the ap- 
" pendix. 

u From a variety of circumstances, therefore, but 
“ chiefly from those consequent upon war, the nett 
u proceeds of the Company's treasury in Great Bri- 
M tain, have not been sufficient for the payment of 
" the participation to the public according to the 
^act, and with the exception of the sum of 
" <£500,000, paid in the manner above described, the 
, Vwhole has fallen in arrear, and become a debt due 
Wf.by the Company under the 122d section, subject, 

however, fb the reservation contained in the act as 
t( to the liquidation of it, that is in the event only of 
° the Company's general assets amounting in value to 
t( more than sufficient for the payment of all their just 
“ debts, and the realization of their capital stock"* 

The second objection, that the territorial revenues 
of the Company have been absorbed by a wasteful 
ahd losing trade, is a favourite one with two descrip¬ 
tions of persons—the advocates of the political system 
which was acted upon in India during the adminis¬ 
tration of Parquis Wellesley, and the petitioners for 
a free trade. The former contend that all the 
expense incurred in wars, or consequent upon other 


* 4th Report, page 448. 



measures terminating in the aggrandisement of the 
British empire in India, has been much more than 
compensated by the revenue derivable from the ©on* 
quered and ceded territories. The latter maintain 
that they can carry on the trade to mud* greater 
advantage than the Company; and, espousing the 
foregoing doctrine as convenient for their purposes* 
they likewise assert, that by exonerating the Com¬ 
pany from a comxierce unprofitable and ruin¬ 
ous as it is now conducted, and by leaving theflr 
attention exclusively directed to the administration 
of their territorial revenues, the surest foundation* 
would be laid for the future prosperity of ifet 
Company. ' * 

* 

It is altogether foreign to the intention of th£ 
writer to enter into political controversy. Lord 
Wellesley’s system may deserve every panegyric 
which' his warmest eulogists have ever passed upon 
it; and in some respects too much cannot be said in 
its*praise. But those who argue as if the tendency and 
operation of his system had been defeated by the 
commercial mismanagement of the Company, how¬ 
ever they may affect to extol, are, in truth, the 
greatest disparagers of that distinguished states¬ 
man. 

The objection, with whatever view it has been 
brought forward, is effectually repelled by the i eports 
of the select Committee of the House of Commons 



and by other authentic documents. The Commit* 
tee have stated in their 2d Report, that on a 
comparison with the estimates in 1793, the result of 
the actual, accounts of the revenues and charges of 
India in 1808-9, was mo-re unfavourable than the 
estimate, in the sum of £ 1,189,619, the estimate 
having calculated on a surplus revenue of £\, 163,577, 
and the actual accounts of 1808-9, having exhibited 
a deficiency of <£26,042. The difference is stated 
general way to have arisen as follows. 


■ (W- : - 

’ 

Estimate 

1793. 

Actual Ac¬ 
counts, 
180S-9. 

Increase. 

! Revenues. 

Charges of Government. 

£. 

6,962,635 

5,188,125 

£. 

15,525,055 

13,151,224 

£. 

8,561,430 

7,963,099 

JNett Revenue .... 

1,775,500 

2,373,831 

598,331 

Supplies to Bencoolen &nd } 
Penang, &c. . . .) 

Interest on the Debts. . 

50,000 

561,923 

158,208 

2,241,665 

108,208 

1,679,742 

Total 

•* 

611,923 

2,399,873 

1,788,1^50 

Surplus Revenue . . . 

‘ Surplus Charge . . . 

1.163,577 

26,042 



-deterioration as shewn above.o£l,189,619 


“ From this view it is ascertained that, although 
“ the revenues have increased in the sum of 
“ .£8,561,430, the increase in the charges of 
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4< Government has been such as to absorb the whole 
“ except .£598,331, and that the additional supplies 
“ to Bencoolen, &c., but, by far in the highest *de- 
“ gree, the increase of the interest on the dfchts, have 
<( contributed to prevent the exhibition of a surplus 
" revenue, as by the estimate of the year 1793.”* 

The disproportionate increase of charges, is im* 
puted by the Committee, to additional naval aud^ 
military establishments, required in consequence of 
the new acquisitions of territory, and likewise 
stipends and payments to the native princes of Indii^j 
in fulfilment of treaties concluded between them an& 
the Company. 

"i 

f 

To an exposition of the state of the Company's, 
finances at home and abroad, submitted to the select. 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 1st of 
April, 1808, by the Court of Directors, an account 
was annexed, shewing the amount of the Indian 
revenues and charges, and of the surplus or deficit df 
the former, from 1793-4 to 1807-8 inclusive, together 

with the state of the Indian debt through the same , 

1 1 0 

space of time. From this account the following 
extract is made in the document referred to, for the 
purpose of illustrating the position, that though the 
revenues of India have greatly increased, the ex¬ 
penditure has risen in a still greater degree. For 


* 2d Report, page 62. 
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in 1793, when the revenue was only eight millions 
per annum, there was a surplus of ,£1,600,000; 
while in 1807-8, the second year of peace, when 
the income had advanced to fifteen millions a year, 
there was a deficiency of £, 1,019,097. 



Revenues. 

Charges. 

Interest. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

Amount of Debt. 


of. 

of. 

£• 

of. 

of. 

£■ 

1703-4, F?r*t Tear of 






tlic Company’s new 
Chatter 

8 , 276.770 

6 , 066,903 

526,205 

1,683,642 

■ 

Apiil,17<i3. 7.971,668 

W9 ... - 

JSw • - - - 

8,652,032 

0,417,812 

759,326 

- - 

525,106 

Do. 1798, "■ jX', 588 
Do. 1790,.' :^63| 

13,464,537 

11,043.108 

1.577.922 

84.3,507 

- 

Do. 180.3, l‘i >2.1,737' 

1805-6 - - - - 

15,2l7,5l6|15,56l,5.30 

2,070,792 

- 

2,414,606 

1)0. 1806, 28,538^04| 

- 1807 - 8 , per estimate 

* ' -. 

t4.6U.26Jj 1.3,436,198 

2,197,160 

* 

1,019,097 

Do. 180ti, 31,895,000j 


1 


“ The commercial charges and supplies to Bencoolen, &c. are 
" not here included. The charges are the amount paid in the re- 
“ spective years, a9 stated in the Budget Accounts. 

“ What is most obvious and striking in this state- 
“ ment, is the increase, not of the charges only, but 
“ also of the debt, as the revenues increased, and 
" not merely in proportion to the increase of the 
revenues, for, whilst from the year 17934, to the 
“ year 1805-6, the amount of the revenues has not 
*' been quite doubled, that of the charges has been in- 
IC creased as five to two, and that of the debt nearly 
M quadrupled, besides a very large sum of debt trans- 
** ferred in the course of that period to England. 
“ The greatest increase under all these heads, has 
“ been since the years 1798-9- The first foundation 
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(t of the debt was laid by the Mahratta war of 1778. 
“ The accumulation of that debt and of charges, may 
“ in most part be accounted for by the foreign expe- 
“ ditions undertaken from India at the desire of His 
“ Majesty’s Ministeis, the two wars of Mysore, the 
“ two wars of 1803-4 and 5 with the Mahratta chiefs, 
“ and the permanent increase of military establish- 
“ ments occasioned by these events, and other political 
“ measures of the same period.”* 

* 

The select Committee of the House of Commons, 
for the express purpose of ascertaining whether jtopr 
part of the unfavourable balance now existing against 
the Company upon the whole concern, is attributable 
to losses upon their trade with India, have ende&-, 
voured, as far as was practicable, in their third 
report, to separate the political from the commercial 
pait of the Company’s affairs, by drawing out an ad¬ 
justed account, exhibiting on one side the supplies 
by India to England, and on the other, the sup¬ 
plies from England to India, between the year 1792-3 
and the year 1808-9, and thus striking the balance 
between the two. The following abstract of this 
account is given at the conclusion of the third 
report, f 


* Exposition of the State of the Company’s Finances at Home 
and Abroad, ordered by the House of Commons to be punted, 
22d May, 1810, page 6. 
t Page 373. 
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Supply by India to England. 

£. 

investments of goods . . . . . | 25,407,099 
Sundry advances for Bills, &c. re 
payable in England 


• « » 
kc. re-1 


Commercial Charges not added to) 

the I\kvoices.j 

Nett Amount of Supply to Canton . 


2,329,236 


27,736,335 

2,916,279 

3,313,654 


Advances and Charges in India, adunlted as) 
Claims upon the Public, and paid in England > 
by His Majesty's Government.3 


.■v-t* 


Total supply by India to England 

Supply from Epglaml to India. 

In Goods and Stores—the total) 

}> j(i|iount of the Consignments as > 

.. credited in the Indian Books .) 

^irtnullion, as Do. 

ByjRills of Exchange. 

Sundry Receipts for which England 7 
&& Credited.) 


} 


, Total credited to England iu 
■ the Indian Books 

Add £. 

Disbursements of Ilis Ma¬ 
jesty’s Paymasters Gene¬ 
ral on account of regi¬ 
ments serving in India, 

• 1793 to 1807 . . . 2,638,988 

yictualling Office Demands 80,024 
Interest allowed on repay- 
v jnents by Government 841,900 

** 3,560,912 

Charges paid in England, 
supposed to be territorial 6,193,049 


£. 

11,554,218 

7,360,752 

14,746,038 

393,372 


34,054,380 


9,753,961 


£. 


33,966,268 

8,212,372 


42,178,640 


Total return by England to India 


43,808,341 


From which, deducting the supply by India,) 
stated above, the balance will appear in favour > Lf1,629,701 
of England, in the sum of. ) I 

which is the amount in which, upon the principles now acted upo#, 
the Political may be stated to be Debtor to the Commercial Con¬ 
cern during the period in question. 
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The select Committee, in their Fourth Report,* 
have stated, that the Company’s nett profit upon the 
whole of their trade, between 1792-3, and 1808-9, 
abroad, and between 1793-4, and 1809-10, at home, 
has exceeded by ,£2,164,533 the amount ►required 
to defray the expenses and losses immediately inci¬ 
dent to it, and to pay the dividends on the capital 
stock with the interest on the bonds, although the 
total prime cost of the goods lost by the Company 
from shipwreck, in 1808, and 1809, amounted to 
,£886,168, and the total cost and computed profit of 
these goods to <£1,202,638. t It is clear, therefoie, 
from these statements—1st, That so far from the 
revenues of India having been absorbed by the com*' 
merce of the Company, they have actually drawn 

from it the sum of <£1,629,701,-and 2dly,^ 

That a surplus profit upon the whole trade of the 
Company, to the amount of <£2,164,533, has beeft 
applied to the relief of their general finances. 

The 3d objection, that the frequent applications 
made by the Company of late years to Parliament 
for pecuniary aid, have caused a serious addition to 
the burdens of the country, requires attention to the 
political events which have occasioned the Com- 


* Page 454. 

f Supplement to the Exposition of the state of the Company’s 
Finances, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 22d 
May 1810. 
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pany’s embarrassments, as well as to the circum¬ 
stances under which their several applications for 
relief have been preferred. 

The whole of the Company’s financial difficulties 
are to be ascribed to the almost unceasing course 
of hostilities, which for twenty years has raged in 
Europe, and to the frequent wars which the Com¬ 
pany has, during the same period, carried on in 
, India. 

The increased expense incurred by the Company 
ill' time of war, under the head of freight and demur¬ 
rage alone, amounts to about <£600,000, annually; 
and during the whole period of their charter, it may 
be estimated at twelve millions sterling. 

j 

The rise in the rate of wages in England, conse¬ 
quent on.jtaxation, and other causes, has greatly en¬ 
hanced the price in the home market, of every article 
which the Company exports; and as the sale prices 
abroad have not advanced in any proportionate de¬ 
gree, a corresponding reduction on the profits of 
their exports has arisen, which has not by any 
means been compensated by the prices they have 
received for their imports. 

Besides these inconveniences which they have felt 
in common with the nation at large (inconveniences 
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however under the pressure of which other merchants 
have repeatedly sought and obtained parliamentary 
relief), the Company have had to struggle with diffi¬ 
culties and hardships peculiar to them as a body. 

The effects of long protracted warfare are manifest 
in the prodigiously enlarged scale of their military 
expenditure. In 1793, the military charges of India, 
including buildings and fortifications, were esti¬ 
mated at <£3,035,375. The actual military charges 
in 1798-9* including buildings and fortifications, 
amounted to <£7,659,791, shewing an increase, be¬ 
yond the estimate, of ,£*4,624,416*. The numbed of 
King’s troops which the Company were bound By- 
act of Parliament to pay and maintain for the de¬ 
fence of their Indian possessions, was 10,727, the 
annual expense of which would have been about 
<£485,000. Since the year 1798, the extent of that 
force which forms the most expensive part of their 
military establishment, has been gradually increased; 
and in 1810, the number of King’s troops in India 
amounted to 21,763. The increase of expense con¬ 
sequent on this augmentation of force, in the twelve 
years, from 1799, to 1810, has been <£3,958,850, 
exclusive of the expense of horses for His Majesty’s 
cavalry, stores supplied to all the regiments, and 
other contingencies, which if included would 


* Second Report of the Select Committee, page 3b. 
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raise the total excess of charge in India, probably 
to <£4,500,000. And if Indian interest were charged 
on the annual excess of expense, it would make a 
total of <£6,200,000. 

At home, the charges of the Pay-office against the 
Company are necessarily swelled by the excess in the 
numbers of His Majesty’s troops in India, allowed 
by the acts of 1788 and 1791. Those acts provided 
fdt one regiment of dragoons, and nine regiments of 
infantry, the expense of which, as charged in the 
Pay-office accounts, was about <£75,000 per annum; 
or for 18 years, £ 1,350,000. The difference between 
this and the sum actually charged, exceeds two mil¬ 
lions‘Sterling, without interest. 

The Company have been also charged with the 
aafpense of a recruiting company at home, though 
the recruits so raised are often sent not to India, 
but toother quarters; and in several instances the 
pay of Colonels of regiments employed at home, or 
on the continent, have been charged to the East 
India Company.* 

It has always happened, that when Great Bri¬ 
tain has been involved m European war, its effects 
have been felt in India. Even when no Euro- 


* Printed Papers, page 127 
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pean enemy appeared in the field, either to threaten 
the security of the Company’s territory, or to dis¬ 
pute the predominance of their power, their re¬ 
sources have uniformly been applied under the 
authority and direction of His Majesty’9 Govern¬ 
ment, to frustrate schemes from which danger was 
apprehended to the general interests of the em¬ 
pire, and to undertake conquests, which though 
important in a national view, were certaiuly not^ 
worth to the Company the expense incurred in 
their acquisition. Wars growing out of our 
Indian system, particularly since the period when 
ambition seems to have obtained an ascendency 
over prudence in our councils, the territorial revenues 
of India are perhaps inadequate to provide for j but jtr 
would be altogether extravagant to expect that they 
can be equal to support European wars, for general 
and national objects, or a struggle between Greatr- 
Britain and France, on the soil of India, for the 
maintenance of power in Europe.* It is well 
known, however, that in the course both of the last 
and the present war, the Company have not only 
had to contend against France and her allies on the 
Continent of India, but that expeditions have been 


* Letter from the Chairman and Deputy, to the Right Hon. 
Robert Dundas, dated 16th September, 1808. Printed Paper*, 
page 9. 
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fitted out by the Company against the French, the 
Dutch, and the Spanish possessions in the Indian 
Archipelago, and that a large force was sent from 
Lidia to the Red Sea, which assisted in the expulsion 
of the French from Kgypl. And it is equally true, 
though not perhaps so well known, that the Com¬ 
pany have been only partially indemnified for the 
cost of enterprises, undertaken by the express com¬ 
mand of His Majesty’s Government, and for objects 
as decidedly national, as if they had been directed 
against Martinique, Curaeoa, Trinidad, or the Coast, 
of the Mediterranean. Though the Moluccas were 
restored to the Dutch at the Peace of Amiens, the 
Company were allowed only half the expense of their 
capture. The same rate of indemnification was 
adopted in regard to Ceylon, notwithstanding that it 
lias been made a King’s settlement. And from the 
expense incurred by the Company, in the Egyptian 
expedition, the nett ordinary pay of the troops em¬ 
ployed was deducted in the indemnity awarded 
them, though the place of the native troops was im¬ 
mediately supplied by new levies in India. Nay, 
two of His Majesty’s regiments of infantry, which 
had formed part of the expedition, returned from 
Egypt io Europe at the u r uination of the campaign, 
clearly shewing tli. t they had not been sent out for 
the defence of India. 

The still unliquidated claim of th'* C< mpany upon 
the public for these services is. 
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1 or Ceylon, 1790-7 to 1SU1 - t £l,205,656 

Eastern Inlands, 179>-(>to 1805-<j 1,321,859 

Egyptian Expedition, 1798-9to 1802-3 190,000 

Total .£2,647,$ 15 

•vith the interest since accumulated upon that sum.* 

The extra expense recently incurred in the cap¬ 
ture and on account of supplies to the Mauritius and 
Java, amounts to, 

Mauritius - - - ,£2,127,672 

Java - 1,502,411 


Together - - ,£3,650,08.3 


The natural, and indeed the necessary consequence 
of war expenditure has been the same in India as in 
Europe. According to the adjusted statements in the 
R< polls of the Select, Committee of the House of 
Commons, the Company's debt, which in 1792 did 
not amount to eight millions, had grown in 1808 to 
near twenty-nine millions sterling, in spite of ev ry 
elfort on the part of the Court of Directors, not oj >iy 
to check its increase, but also to accomplish it* reduc¬ 
tion.- -Of these endeavours, the Select Committee haw 


* Third lteport, Appendix. No. 11. pave d'N* 
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expressed themselves in terms of just commendation 
in their Third Report.* 

“ The anxiety with which the increase of the 
i( debt in India has been contemplated by the autho- 
u rities at home, is strongly evinced by a Letter ad- 
u dressed to the Chairman, and Deputy Chairman of 
“ the Court of Directors, bv a late President of the 
“ Board of Commissioners, for the affairs of India, 
“ when quitting that department in 1801, which is 
“ already upon the 'Table of the House. The sug- 
“ gestions contained in it were not neglected by his 
<c successor j and in the next year, exertions were 
“ made to carry into effect a part of what was re- 
* r commended in that document. The general prin- 
“ ciple of the measures (which were apparently con- 
“ fined to the space of two years), was to accomplish a 
te more rapid liquidation of the principal of the Indian 
“ debt, than could be effected by the existing ar- 
“ rangements. The proposed plan being brought to 
“ maturity, a communication of it was made to the 
“ Bengal Government, by a letter, dated 1st June, 
“ 1803, with orders for carrying it into execution. 
“ This document will likewise be found in the Ap- 
“ pendix; and the amount of the exports of goods 
** and of bullion in the years 1803-4 and 5, will prove 
“ that every effort was made to ensure the success of 


* Page 371. 
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c ‘ the measure. The accumulation of the Indian 
“ debt, however, which appears in subsequent years, 
“ shews its entire failure. The cause of this your 
<c Committee attribute to the war with the Afahratta 
ff Chieftains, which broke out in the very year in 
“ which the plan commenced, and did not finally 
“ close till April, 1805.” 

From the 1st March, 1803, to the 1st March, 1806, 
the Company’s supplies to J$dia and China ex¬ 
ceeded the amount sent in the three years immedi¬ 
ately preceding, in the sum of ^2,712,526, and the 
ajnount of their receipts for the sale of goods, from 
the 1st March, 1803, to the 1st March, 1806, fell 
short of the receipts in the three years immediately 
preceding, in the sum of £3, 268,671.* These facts, 
which are to be accounted for from the absorption 
not only of the revenues of India, but of the home 
supplies by the Mahratta war, sufficiently evince the 
anxiety felt by the Company for the liquidation of 
their Indian debt, and at the same time shew, that 
besides the disappointment of a favourite hope, they 
experienced an unprecedented failure in an usual 
source of income from a political measure, in which 
they were no ways implicated, and of which they 
always disapproved. 


* Exposition of the East India Company's Finances, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 2d March, 1810, pages 3 and 4. 

O 
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The extinction of the surplus revenue of India 
from which a million sterling annually ought to have 
been appropriated to the purpose of commercial in¬ 
vestment was not the only baneful effect produced 
by the increase of the debt. The terms on which the 
loans in India were contracted for of late years, have 
tended to transfer the burden of the debt from the 
territories abroad to the Company’s funds at home. 

* 

Of old, the principal and interest of the sums 
borrowed were payable only in India, and con¬ 
sequently the pressure of the debt fell chiefly upon 
the Indian treasuries. But in the course of the 
ten years, from 1798 to 1808, the loans were made 
with an option to the lenders, of demanding bills 
upon England, for the interest, half yearly, of 
their subscriptions, and also for repayment of the 
principal at the periods when the loans became re¬ 
deemable, which were usually at the expiration of ten 
years, from the dates of the contracts. A general 
reduction in the rate of Indian interest, from 10 and 
8 to 6 per cent., operated as an inducement to the 
Company’s creditors to avail themselves of the option 
of receiving payment in England, and bills for a suin 
exceeding thirteen millions sterling, have been drawn 
by the Governments in India upon the Company’s 
treasury in London, between the 1st May, 1807, 
and the 3d February, 1812, on account of the interest 
and capital of the Indian debt, exclusive of the sums 
that have been re-invested at home in the Company’s 
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securities. This transfer pf debt, though it must 
from the reduction in the rate of interest, hate pro¬ 
duced an important improvement in the general 
concerns of the Company, has also caused a severe 
pressure upon their finances in England, and is in 
fact the sonrce of all their late embarrassments. When 
the Government of this Country borrows money to 
supply the public exigencies, the Interest only is to 
be provided for, as they are never called upon for re¬ 
payment of the capital. But, {he Company by the 
conditions of their Indian loans, have been obliged 
to provide for the discharge both of capital and in¬ 
terest, and that too in England, where there are &0 
funds properly applicable to the liquidation of their 
territorial debt. Hence the necessity of their appli¬ 
cations to Parliament of late years for relief. 

Let us trace the amount of pecuniary assistance 
which they have at different times obtained, and the * 
grounds on which it has been voted. 

In 1805, when the Company’s difficulties first 
began to press upon them, they applied to Parlia¬ 
ment for payment of a large balance, amounting to 
,£’5,570,336, due to them from Government on ac¬ 
count of advances for the public service in India. 
The account having been referred to a select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, they reported, 
that after dividing the charges of the capture &c, 
of Ceylon, and the Eastern Islands, equally between 

o % 
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the public and the Company, deducting the ordinary 
expenses of the troops employed in Egypt, from the 
gross charges of the expedition, and taking credit 
for the whole amount of charge against the Com¬ 
pany, by His Majesty’s military Pay Office, many 
articles of which the Committee allowed to be ob¬ 
jectionable, there was a clear balance owing to the 
Company of ,£2,300,000. Of this sum one million 
was paid to the Company on account in 1805, and 
another million in the following year. 

By the Act of 37th of the King, cap. 3, the Com¬ 
pany were permitted to add two millions to their 
capital stock, a power of which they have never 
chosen to avail themselves; because this addition to 
their capital could hardly have failed to depress the 
value of their stock in the market, and because 
the dividends which they must have paid to the new 
proprietors would have borne a much greater pro¬ 
portion to the sum raised by subscription, than the 
legal rate of interest bore to the same sum, if bor¬ 
rowed on loan, or raised in another way. Accord¬ 
ingly an act was passed in 1807,* to enable them to 
borrow two millions upon bonds, by which means 
they got over their difficulties in that year. 

In 1808, the Company submitted to Parliament 


* 47th George III. cap. 41. 
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an exposition of their finances at home and abroad, 
and solicited payment of a sum of ,£2,460,000, due 
to them from the public. This document was re¬ 
ferred to a select Committee of the House of Com* 
mons, who reported, that they found £ 1,500,019, 
unquestionably owing to the Company, a doubtful 
balance being still left open for discussion. The 
Committee at the same time stated, that they would 
have been disposed to recommend a more liberal 
allowance to the Company, had they not conceived 
themselves restrained by the principles laid down by 
the preceding Committee in 1805; principles how¬ 
ever against which the Company have always pro¬ 
tested. In consequence of this report, ,£1,500,000 
was paid to the Company under the authority of Par¬ 
liament. 

In April, 1810, the Company presented to the 
House of Commons a supplement to their financial 
exposition of 1808, in which they stated the embar¬ 
rassments to which they were subjected by the con¬ 
tinued remittances of the capital of the optional 
India debt, and petitioned for a temporary assistance 
by loan. They shewed satisfactorily, that though 
their disposable funds were inadequate to meet the 
great and sudden demand on their home treasury, 
their property in convertible assets afforded ample 
security for any advance that might be made them ; 
and on this representation Government were autho¬ 
rized by the act of the 50th George III. cap. 114, to 
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issue Exchequer Bills to,the amount of £ 1,500,000, 
for the use of the East India Company. By this 
assistance the Company’s home finances were re¬ 
lieved for 1810. Government since that time have 
not only been reimbursed by the Company, in ad- 
yances for the public service in India, for the above 
issue of Exchequer Bills, but there is a clear balance 
in favour of the Company (exclusive of former dis¬ 
puted claims), on the general account between them 
and Government, as made out on the 14th May, 
1812, to the amount of <£1,597,483, the Company 
taking credit on the one side for £3,630,083, ex¬ 
pended upon the Mauritius and Java, and credit 
being given on the other for the sum received in Ex¬ 
chequer Bills. 

The transfer of the debt from India to Europe 
having still gone on in r^pid progression in the course 
of the last three years, and Parliament being con¬ 
vinced, that the operation with whatever temporary 
inconvenience it might be attended, would be per¬ 
manently beneficial in its effects, passed an act 
in 181l,* authorizing the Company to make a further 
issue of bonds to an amount not exceeding two 
millions, which with the two millions issued in 1807, 
have produced about half a million more than the 


*51 George III. cap. 64. 
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two millions which they were empowered to add to 
their capital, in virtue of the act of 37th George III. 
cap. 3. 

* 

It being found that when the Company issue bonds 
to a very large amount, they are returned in payment 
of the goods purchased at their sales, it was deemed 
advisable last session of Parliament (1812), that two 
millions and a half should be borrowed by Govern¬ 
ment for the use of the East India Company on the 
same terms for which the loan was made for the pub¬ 
lic, and a clause has been introduced into the act,* 
binding the Company not only to provide out of 
their own funds for the interest of their part of the 
loan, but to set apart the sum of *£*111,820, annu¬ 
ally, for the gradual liquidation of the principal. 

In the course of the present session (1813), a further 
sum will still be wanted to enable the Company to meet 
the unprecedented demand on their home treasury, 
in consequence of the bills drawn upon them from 
India, which in the last five years, as was already 
stated, have amounted to the enormous sum of thirteen 
millions sterling. But as the utmost probable extent 
of these demands is now ascertained, it is to be hoped 
that the Company’s finances (should war in India 
not intervene to disappoint the expectation), will be 
amply sufficient not only to meet the future exi- 


* 52d. George III. Cap. 135. 



gences of their government, but fully to discharge 
whatever they owe to the nation. 

From the foregoing statements it appears, that the 
money voted to the Company by Parliament in 1805 
and 1806, was in payment of an admitted debt due 
to them from the public. The four millions which 
in 1807 and 1811, the Company were empowered to 
raise by bonds, was in lieu of the two millions which 
they had the option under the 3?th of the King, of 
adding to their capital stock. The assistance they 
received in 1808, was in liquidation of a debt then 
acknowledged to be owing to them from the public. 
The Exchequer bills, issued for their use in 1811, have 
been since repaid by advances for the public service. 
The only debt, therefore, which the Company now 
owe to the nation is the loan of two millions and a half 
borrowed in 1812; and supposing two millions and a 
half more to be wanted in 1813, their total debt to 
the public will be five millions. For the payment of 
the interest, and the gradual liquidation of the prin¬ 
cipal of onc-half of this debt, provision has been 
already made, and the same provision will probably 
be extended to the other half when contracted. The 
necessity for this aid by loan might, however, have 
been prevented by an ac* of justice on the part of 
Government to the Company. 

The unliquidated claims of the Company upon 
Government are, 
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Total estimated Excess of Disburse¬ 
ments on Account of His Majesty's 
Troops employed in India, beyond 
the Provisions of the Act of Par¬ 
liament .<£6,200,000 

Half the Expense of Ceylon and the 
Moluccas, and Balance on the 
Egyptian Expedition remaining Un¬ 
paid .2,647,515 

Balance in favour of the Company upon 
their Account with Government, as 
made up on the 14th May, 1812 - 1,597,483 

Total Claims <£10,444,998 


The payment of this debt by Government would 
more than enable the Company to reduce their bond 
debt to the sum of <£1,500,000, as provided by the 
act of 1793, and to pay off the loan borrowed from 
the public in the present year, besides relieving them 
from the necessity of having further recourse to Par¬ 
liament for assistance $ and till this is done, instead of 
the public having ground of complaint against the 
Company, the Company have good reason to mur¬ 
mur that grievances unredressed are aggravated by un¬ 
founded accusations. 

Upon the whole—In reference to the past, it would 
be unjust towards the Company, not to bear in mind 
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that the success with which their commercial affairs 
have been conducted, is fully established in the 
reports of the select Committee of the House of 
Commons; that all their financial embarrassments 
are attributable to the political branch of the con¬ 
cern ; and that the political measures out of which 
their difficulties have arisen, have been wholly 
adopted by the direction, and executed under the su¬ 
perintendence of His Majesty’s Government. The 
politics of India, ever since the institution of the 
Board of Commissioners, have been considered as a 
.branch of the general politics of the empire, and all 
the Company’s resources, whether territorial or com¬ 
mercial, have been devoted to uphold the national 
interests to the constant injury of their trade. There 
has been no contrariety in the direction of measures, 
whatever differences of opinion may have occurred 
in discussion. The only apparent separation of in¬ 
terest has been in the settlements of accounts between 
the Company and the public, and in these adjust¬ 
ments the alacrity which the Company have at all 
times manifested to second the views of His Majesty’s 
Government, as well as the uniform and brilliant 
success with which their operations have been 
accompanied, entitled their claims, at least for indem¬ 
nity, to a more liberal consideration than they have 
sometimes met with. 

With a view to the future, it is of essential concern 
to the Company, 
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1st.—That the number of King’s troops to be 
maintained in India shall be definitively fixed, and 
that the Company shall have an indisputable claim 
upon His Majesty’s Government for whatever ex¬ 
pense may be incurred in consequence of any excess 
in their stipulated amount. 

2dly.—That a principle shall be agreed upon, and 
regulations laid down for the adjustment of accounts 
between Government and the Company. 

3dly.—That some mode of keeping the Company’s 
accounts shall be devised, by which their political 
and commercial concerns may be preserved distinct, 
instead of being, as at present, inseparably inter¬ 
woven. 

And, 4thly.—That a system of economy be ma¬ 
turely concerted,*&nd rigidly enforced upon the seve¬ 
ral Governments in India, for the purpose of check¬ 
ing profuse expenditure, and of retrieving the Com¬ 
pany’s finances from the embarrassments in which 
they are now involved. 

The last of these suggestions, though obviously the 
most important, will not be the least difficult in the 
execution. There has scarcely been a single despatch 
sent out to India for years past, in which attention to 
economy has not been strongly inculcated upon the 
Governments abroad, and retrenchments to a consi- 
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derable extent have actually been Carried into effect 
in several branches of the service. A great clamour 
has been raised against the Company both here and 
in India, on this very account, so that they are 
placed in the singular predicament of having at once 
to encounter the obloquy attendant upon their finan¬ 
cial embarrassments, and censure for the means they 
have employed, with a view to remove this subject 
of complaint. Private considerations, however, must 
give way to public expediency, and farther reforms 
must be projected and executed with a firmness and 
. energy proportioned to the magnitude of the obsta¬ 
cles by which they are opposed. The vast extension 
of the Company's territories has necessarily occa¬ 
sioned a large increase in their establishments, both 
civil and military. The exhausted and dilapidated 
state of most of the conquered and ceded districts, 
requires great moderation in the demands of Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to the ultimate improvement of 
their resources. The internal disorders consequent 
upon war and rapine require vigour to repress, 
as well as time to heal. A display both of strength 
and of vigilance is neces>ary to overawe the lurking 
sentiments of jealousy and discontent, which hkve 
been powerfully excited bv our success in the minds 
of the native Chieftains, and which are always ready 
to break out in acts of resistance or invasion. Those 
Europeans too who separate themselves from their 
country and connexions, and devote the best portion 
of their lives to dangerous and laborious duties in an 
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unhealthy climate, have a claim to liberality on 
the part of their employers, which it would be 
equally unfeeling to overlook and senseless to disap¬ 
point. Still.it must not be forgotten, that India now 
yields an annual revenue of more than fifteen millions 
and a half sterling, that the territories have been 
relieved from an immense load of debt, that a large 
saving must accrue from the reduction of the rate of 
interest upon the remainder, and that it is incumbent 
upon the local authorities to appropriate every rupee 
that can be spared from the necessary expenditure, to 
the extinction of those burdens by which the Com*» 
pany at home are so heavily oppressed. 

In order to expose the futility of the fourth objec¬ 
tion, viz. that the Company are bankrupts, and that 
they ought to share the fate of other insolvent debtors, 
it is only necessary to take a general view of the 
actual state of their affairs both abroad and at home, 
as exhibited in the last account of their stock, by 
computation, on the 1st March, 1812. A similar 
account is drawn up annually to the 1st March, and 
has been usually moved for in Parliament, as affording 
the most accurate and comprehensive information 
that could be furnished, of the state of the whole con¬ 
cern at the several periods when the accounts have 
been prepared. 



Stock per Computation on the 1st of March, 1812. D r * 


To bonds bearing interest .... £ 6,565,900 

To ditto not bearing interest ... 15,417 

To bills of exchange unpaid from India . . . ■'? .4,238,389 

To ditto.. . China . . .. 43,596 

To custom and excise of goods sold, and customs on goods unsold . . ■ 935,313 

To the Bank for a loan on mortgage of the annuities that may be sold > _ 

per act of 1788 .J 700,(W 

To ditto for a loan on bond. 100,000 

To freight and demurrage .. 39,336 

To supra cargoes commission on all goods sold and unsold. 162,800 

To proprietors of private trade on all goods sold . 663,000 

To almshouses at Poplar.. 61,742 

To owing for exports of former seasons . 124,987 

To ditto . . to tiie warehouse and other contingent funds .... 12,998 

To warrants passed the Court unpaid. 34,500 

To owing for teas returned by the buyers and resold. 971 

To interest on bonds . 107,891 

To dividend on stock . 68,932 

T h.S!| d ill? 6 adVCU '! 87} per cent, on .£3,200,000 .£2,800,000 


turers, being . . . S 

Tb additional capital sold j l55 . 800,000 

To ditto .... ditto 174 .... . 1,000,000 
To ditto .... ditto 200 . 1,000,000 


1,240,000 

1,740,000 

2,000,000 


£ 6,000,000 


7,780,000 


To balance of quick stock against the Company at Bengal, made up to 
30th April, 1811 ... 


17,535,313 


£ 39,211,078 


The sum of .£'960,000, stated to be due from Government, is the 
balance remaining after the last payment on account of the Company's 
claims in the year 1808, and does not contain any disbursement on ac¬ 
count of Government, in consequence of the late expenditure, made by 
the Company for expeditions from India to the Islands of Mauritius, &c. 
—nor does it include any extra charge incurred on account of the excess 
of King’s troops employed in India beyond the parliamentary limit. 
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Stock per Computation on the 1st of March, 1812. # O 


By doe from Government to the Company .j 

By cadi its balance on the 1st of March, 1812. 

By the amount of goods sold not paid for . 

By the Honourable Board of Ordnance for saltpetre.. . 

By the value of goods in England unsold .*. 

By balance of quick stocks- in favour of the Company at Fort St. George, ) 

made up to 30th April, 1811.§ 

By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at Bombay, made ) 

np to 30th April, 1811 .| 

By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company atFort Marlborongb, ) 

made up to 30th April, 1811 .j 

By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at Prince of Wales’s j 

Island, made up to 30th April, 1811.| 

By balance of last books at St. Helena, made np to 30th September, 1810, 
By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at Canton, made up 

to March, 1811. 

By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at the Cape of 

Good Hope, made up to 3lst August,' 1311 . 

By cargoes from England not arrived in India and China, at the dates 

of the several quick stocks. 

By exports paid tor, exclusive of bullion season, 18 U ->2 .... 

By impress and war allowances paid owners of ships not arrived in 

England . 

By the value of ships, sloops, and vessels, exclusive of those stationed 

abroad. f 

By the value of East India House and warehouses ....... 

By the Company paid for their dead stock in India ....... 

By due from Government for stores and supplies to His Majesty’s } 

troops .. y 

By ditto.on account of hemp from India . . . 

By owing from sundry persons returned from India and in India, to be 
repaid in England. 


} 


1,*07,560 
995,394 
1,096,390 
10,999 
4,800,141 

5,537,366 

2,003,134 

286,944 

233,026 

170,187 

‘995,160 

45,649 

1, §76,872 
1,288,926 
665,043 

70,920 

1,138,000 

400,000 

960,000 

120,801 

19,712 


23,922,013 

Balance against . . . 15,289,065 


£ 39,211,078 


MEMORANDUM:— 

In the above account the article of dead stock is valued at 
400,000, which includes buildings and fortifications, plate, 
household furniture, plantations, farms, sloops, vessels, stores, 
and other articles of dead stock, according to Lord Godol- 
phin’s award in the year 1702, whereas the whole of the snms 
of money expended in buildings and fortifications, by the last 
advices from the Company’s several settlements, for the ac¬ 
quisition and maintenance of their possessions, and the nearest 
estimated value of other articles of dead stock, is as follows: 

Plate, Household Fur- 

Buildmgs and intuit, Plantations, TOTAL. 

Fortifications. Farms, Sloops, Ves¬ 

sels, Stmes, &c. 

At Bengal . . . £ 5,079,150 . . £ 1,483,015 . . £ 6,562,165 

— Fort St Georgcfit sub. 1,887,313 . . 464,209 . . 2,351,522 

— Bombay and ditto 1 . 1,102,586 . . 345,690 . . 1 ,448,276 

— Fort Marlborough . 244,810 . . 66,889 . . 311,699 

- St. Helena . . . 43,856 . . 98,905 . . 142,761 


£ 8,357,715 


£ 2,158,708 £ 10,816,423 
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The balance against the Company. by the fore¬ 
going account is .£15,289,065. This balance, how¬ 
ever, is more apparent than real, as will be manifest 
from the following observations. 

In the first place, oh the debtor side of the ac¬ 
count, is included (contrary to usual custom) the 
capital advanced by the proprietors, amounting to 
.£7,780,000. This cannot properly be considered as 
a debt, because it has not created a liability of 
demand. Its extinction (supposing it to be ex¬ 
tinguished) can only be esteemed a loss sustained by 
the subscribers—a misfortune from which they alone 
are the sufferers. Deducting therefore the sum of 
<£7,780,000 subscribed by the adventurers, from the 
unfavourable balance as above stated, that balance 
will be reduced to .£7,509,065. 

2. Credit is only taken for .£400,000, on account of 
what has been paid for dead stock in India, amount¬ 
ing, as per memorandum, to .£10,816,423. As a 
considerable part of the latter sum must have been 
out on perishable articles, many of which are 
greatly deteriorated, and some not now in existence, 
it would be extravagant to claim credit for the whole 
amount of the expenditure. It is obvious, however, 
that the valuation put upon the property denominated 
Dead Stock in 1702, can bear But a very small prd- 

ue, and the subsequent#* in¬ 
crease (whatever it is) ought to be set down in deffac- 
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tkm of the unfavourable balance against the Com* 
pany on the general account. 

3. Credit is only taken for sums due from Govern¬ 
ment to the Company to the amount (as per 1st and 
19th items of the account) of <£2,167,560, whereas it 
has been already shewn, that the sum actually due, 
or at least for which the Company have a fair claim 
to reimbursement, amounted on the 14th May, 1815, 
to £ 10,444,998. 

4. Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
tlie Company’s right to the sovereignty of those ter- 
i itorics which have been acquired in India by con¬ 
quest and treaties, nothing is more just than that not 
only the territorial debt as it now stands should ac¬ 
company the territorial sovereignty, but that whatever 
sum the territory has borrowed from the trade, should 
be repaid in the event of a separation of interests. 
The balance of clear profit in favour of the Com¬ 
pany’s Commerce, is reported by the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons to have amounted 
between 1793-4 to 1809-10, to ,£2,164,533, which 
sum has been expended in, sup|fies to the political 
concern, and were the two branches of the concern 
henceforth to be conducted under different auspices, 
a final adjustment pf accounts must take place 
between them, in which case the sum above stated 
would constitute a claim on the part of the trade 
against the territory. The Company would also 

p 
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have a claim upon Government for the losses they 
have sustained by supplies of hemp, and by the ex¬ 
cess of saltpetre furnished to the Board of v Ordnance, 
beyond the quantity stipulated in the original agree¬ 
ment, 

5. The only privilege now enjoyed by the Com¬ 
pany, which is determinable at the expiration of 
their Charter, is that of carrying on the exclusive 
trade to and from India and China, and other places 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Supposing the 
renewal of this privilege to be refused, the Company 
cannot be bereaved of their perpetual right, as a 
body corporate, to trade with India and China upon 
a joint stock, in common with the rest of their fellow- 
subjects. Supposing, also, that the territories which 
have been acquired in India by conquest and treaty, 
with the debt contracted in their acquisition, were 
assumed by the Crown, the Company have large 
estates in India, their titles to which are as inde- 
feisible as any that money can purchase, or the most 
legitimate occupancy has ever established, and which 
could not therefore f be legally comprehended in this 
assumption. Of this description are the town of 
Calcutta and the twenty-four Purgunnahs—Madras 
and its Jaghire—the five northern Cirears —the islands 
of Bombay and St. Helena—Cuddalore, Penang, and 
Bencoolen, and all the forts and factories held by 
the Company under original grants from the native 
Princes in India. Of these possessions the Company 



cannot t>e deprived without an equivalent compensa¬ 
tion, unless the British Parliament, forsaking the 
Common principles of justice, shall choose by an 
arbitrary proceeding to invade the rights of property, 
which have uniformly been respected in its past deci¬ 
sions. The estates, as enumerated, ought therefore 
to be admitted in the schedule of the Company’s dis¬ 
posable assets. 

G. When it is considered that the whole unfavour¬ 
able balance against the Company upon the general 
account (including their capital stock) falls short of 
one year’s revenue of their Indian territories, the state 
of the concern instead of being desperate, may be 
held forth with exultation as exhibiting an instance 
of successful enterprise unparalleled either in ancient 
or modern times. 

To those who are not disposed to acknowledge the 
extension, internal improvement, and additional 
security of the Indian empire, to be a sufficient 
compensation for the sacrifices by which these 
objects have been attained, th$ following extract 
from the conclusion of the fourif^report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, will present 
a different and perhaps more consolatory view of the 
subject.* 

*■ * 

- 7 ---* * ■ .. ’ .. .. 


* 4th Report, pages 454. 455. 
P 2 


“ Your Committee having referred in'their third 
u report to considerations that seemed, in "their 
“judgment, to offer some counterbalance to the 
f * sacrifices of funds which had been made, conceive 
“ it unnecessary to introduce any additional remarks 
“ on this head; but after calling to the recollection 
u of the House, that the observations hitherto made 
“ on these extensive and complicated transac- 
“ tions, and on the result of them, have applied 
“ exclusively to the interests of the East India 
u Company, 'your Committee will proceed to submit 
“ their view of them in their bearing on the general 
if interests of the British Empire, which they trust is 
“ such as to lead to results much more gratifying 
<c than those which have been exhibited in reference 
44 to the separate affairs of the Company. Tlje in- 
“ voice value of goods and stores exported by 
c ‘ the East India Company to India, China, 
“ and St. Helena, between 1791-2 and 1807-8 was 
“ <£29,244,227; deductingthe amount lost and cap- 
“ tured, .£284791,967. There was exported in bul- 
** lion in the same period <£9,434,042. The total 
“ export from England, supposed to have arrived 
“ between 1792-3 W 1808-9, was, therefore, 
44 <£38,226,009. The returns made by India and 
“ China in consignments of goods amounted to 
4t <£-50,754,400. The charges upon these goods, 
“ not added to the iAvofces, may v be stated at 
“ £2,916,279, which will chrry the amount of the 
“ returns to the sum of <£53,670,679, exclusive of 
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^<£1,371,788 lost and captured. On which view: 
“ it will appear that England received in property 
<f from India and China, more than was sent, to the 
“ amount of <£15,444,670; but th^result arising out 
“ of the transactions of the East India Company 
« alone is susceptible of a very considerable addition! 
<c if the means existed of examining with equal accu- 
“ racy the exports and imports in privilege and 
« private trade. The amount of the exports it is,not 
“ practicable at all to ascertain; neither can the 
<< value of the imports be shewn, otherwise than by 
u a general computation governed by the proportion 
*« between the prime cost and the sale amount of the 
“ Company’s goods. The sale amount of the privi- 
“ lege and private trade and neutral property was 
“ .£37,794,857, the prime cost of which may be 
" calculated at <£ 20 , 700 , 000 . How far the pur- 
« chase of these goods was made by exports from 
4C England, it is not possible to state j but no doubt 
if exists of the purchase of them in this manner hav- 
« ing been very considerably below the amount of 
“ the prime cost now stated. Whatever the amount 
« of the exports may have beep, the difference be- 
« tween that and the sum of <£20,700,000 is so 
« much in addition to the result above shewn, which 
« would be still further enhanced by the remittance 
« of fortunes known to have been made in a variety 
« of shapes, from India tq?£ngland, through extra- 
neous and circuitous channels, to an amount 



u which there is no possibility of tracing with accu- 
“ racy. 

<f If the means were attainable of shewing the 
“ result upon accurate calculations, the advantages 
* derived to the British Empire would appear to a 
“ very large amount. The same difficulty, however, 
ci does not obstruct a statement of the accession 
" accruing to the general circulation, and the bene- 
a fits derived from it both to India and England. In 
“ India the industry of the subject has been encou- 
“ raged and assisted by the employment of forty- 
" six millions sterling, or on the annual average 
“ £% 700,000 in the provision of investments for 
“ England. 

“ The produce and manufactures of India pur- 
" chased by this sum, combined with those of China 
“ sold in England, realized in sale amount to the 
“ extent of nearly one hundred and forty-one mil- 
c< lions sterling, or more than eight millions per 
c< annum. The general distribution and circulation 
tf< arising out of this trade may be stated to have 
“ been, 

In the purchase of the produce and ma¬ 
nufactures of England . . . . *£29,200,000 
“ In the employment of'Brftish shippfeg 25,000,000 
“ In the payment of bills of exchange 24,500,000 



“ In the purchase of bullion, the import 
“ of which may be supposed to have £ 

“ been in payment for British produce 9,400,000 
“ In disbursements for home charges . 11,600,000 
“ In dividends to proprietors of capital 
“ stock and interest in bonds . . 12,500.000* 


“ The sale of private goods and neutral property 
“ amounted to nearly £37,800,000. Of this sum 
“ about four millions may be supposed to be in* 
“ eluded above. If an adjustment could be made of 
“ the remainder, amounting to £33,800,000, the 
“ distribution of it could be precisely defined. 

“ It lias appeared that the duties on imports, col- 
“ lected through the Company, and realized at a 
“ very trivial expense to Government, amounted to 
“ <£39,300,000, and on exports to £660,000; toge- 
“ ther <£39,960,000. 

“ The combination of these several sums, producing 
“ £185,960,000, shews, that on the average of the 
“ last seventeen years, £10,900,000 per annum has 
" been diffused in various channels through the whole 
“ circulation of the British empire. By this its 
“ manufactures have been supported, encouraged, 
“ and improved; its shipping has been increased, 
“its revenues augmented, its commerce extended. 
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u its agriculture promoted, and its power and re- 
4< sources invigorated and upheld.” 

Such are the. ad vantages which the new Parliament 
will be solicited by the East India Company to 
secure to the Country, under a continuance of the 
existing system, and which it will be importuned by 
other classes to hazard in favour of one of the wildest 
schemes that ever entered into the head of man, 
through “ the ivory gate of dreams.” Sir Francis 
Bacon has well observed, “ It is not good to try 
“ experiments in States, except the necessity be 
t( urgent, or the utility be evident; and well to 
u beware that it be reformation that draweth on the 
u change, and not the desire of change that pretend- 
“ eth the reformation; and, lastly, that the novelty, 
u though it be not rejected, yet be held for suspect, 
“ and as the scripture saith— That we make a stand 
“ upon the ancient way, and then look about us, and 
“ discover what is the straight and right way , and so to 
“ walk in it.”* 


et The science of constructing a Commonwealth,” 
says another illustrious author, “ or renovating it, 
ce or reforming it, is like every other experimental 
“ science, not to be taught a priori; nor is it a short 
“ experience that can instruct in that practical 


* Essay on Innovation. 
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“ science, because the real effects of moral causes 

l 

t( are not always immediate, but that which in the’ 
“ first instance is prejudicial, may be excellent in 
“ its remoter operation; and its excellence may arise 
“ even from the ill effects it produces in the begin- 
“ ning. The reverse also happens; and plausible 
“ schemes with very pleasing commencements have 
“ often shameful and lamentable conclusions. In 
“ States there are some obscure and almost latent 
<r causes, things which appear at first view of little 
‘Smomcnt, on which a very great part of their 
“ prosperity or adversity may most essentially de- 
tc pend. The science of Government, therefore, 
“ being so practical in itself, and intended for such 
<f practical purposes, a matter which requires expe- 
iC rience, and even more experience than any person 
et can gain in his whole life, however sagacious and 
“ observing he may be, it is with infinite caution 
t£ that any man ought to venture upon pulling down 
tc an edifice which has answered in any tolerable 
“ degree for ages the practical purposes of society, 
“ or upon building it up again without having mo* 
“ dels and patterns of approved utility before his 
“ eyes.”* 

The East India Company has answered in an emi¬ 
nent degree the ends of its establishment, and what- 


* Burke’s Reflections. 
Q 



ever may be the theoretical objections to which its 
constitution is liable, it lias contributed more to the 
wealth, prosperity, and power of Great Britain, and 
done more to advance her fame in the opinion of the 
world, than ever was achieved by any even of her 
most favourite institutions. It is to be hoped that 
it is not destined by its fall to perpetuate the ingra¬ 
titude, rashness, and folly of the times, without even 
gracing the Country with a noble ruin. Like the 
celebrated statue which, so long as it adorned the 
harbour of Rhodes, was accounted one of the won¬ 
ders of the world, but which, when broken down, 
served only to load twelve hundred asses with frag¬ 
ments of old brass, the Colossus of the Company is 
magnificent in form, and imposing in dimensions, 
but if demolished, its disjointed materials will be 
found of liitle value to those whose efforts are now 
directed to its overthrow. 


FINIS. 
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PRELIMINARY. 


This work is divided into two parts ; 

I. Extracts from the Journals of Parliament , 

and other State Papers , dfc. 

II. Observations and Deductions , arising from 

the preceding data. 

It is somewhat uncommon to affix the data in 
this manner; hut if the reader wilt kindly refrain 
his criticism, he will discover its absolute neces¬ 
sity, in order that he should, with the author, be 
ultimately convinced, M that exclusive charters and 
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privileges are contrary to the principles of a free 
people, and to Magna Charta” 

“ That such exclusive privileges have been al¬ 
most invariably gained through the disgraceful 
medium of corruption and of bribery.” 

“ That the honourable the East India Com¬ 
pany's monopoly is a great grievance; and that its 
present charter, the Company have substantially 
forfeited.” 

The author has to note, that the printed journals 
of Parliament commenced but with the reign of 
Philip and Mary, and are frequently erased. He 
could, however, have rcadily added abundance of 
similar data, but he trusts that enough is exhi¬ 
bited ; especially when it is observed, that the 
Peers could not, in 1775, obtain a sight of those 
East India charters, of which, ten had been sub- 



mitted to the Commons House in 1 755, and the 
whole twenty-four (see Part II. p. 73,) at 
length happily discovered, and exhibited on the 
table of that House in 1772 ! 


London, September, 1811. 


ERRATA. 

Page 35, for lo‘*4, read 1695. 

- lS2pJor 1(00 millions, read 000 millions. 




PART I. 


Extracts from Journals of the 
Houses of Parliament, and 
other State Papers, &c. 




EXTRACTS, &c. 


7th and Sth April , 1554. 1 Mary. 

Bills were read, “ restraining merchants from 
importing a greater value in merchandise than that 
exported and, “ that one-fifth of the imports 
should be in bullion or coin/* Negatived. 

20th April, 1555.— 44 Mr. Speaker declared, that 
at a previous conference Mr. Story had, kneeling, 
assured the Queen, that he (Mr. Speaker) had not 
opened to her highness that licences might be 
restrained , as hath been spoken in the House." 
Whereupon Mr. Speaker prayed the advice of the 
House: “ For that it seemeth to the House, that 
Mr. Story spake of good zeal. The fault toward 
Mr. Speaker , and the House, is remitted." 

5th March , 4 th and 5th P. and Mary. —A bill 
passed “ for confirmation of letters patents." Mr. 
Copley , one of the House, having spoken unreve- 
rent words of the Queen’s majesty, concerning the 
bill S'for confirmation of patents saying, that he 
feared the Queen might thereby give away the 
crown from the right inheritors—The House 
commanded, (on the complaint of the Queen), thaf 
Mr. Copley should be reprimanded. He pleaded 

$ 2 
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his youth; but was committed to the serjeant-at- 
arms. 

The Golden Speech of Queen Elizabeth to her last 
Parliament , Nov. 30, 1601. 

Her majesty being set under state in the Coun¬ 
cil Chamber, at Whitehall, the speaker, accom¬ 
panied with privy-councillors, besides knights and 
burgesses of the lower House, to the number of 
eight score, presenting themselves at her majesty's 
feet , for that so graciously and speedily she had 
heard and yielded to her subjects desires; and 
proclaimed the same in their hearing, as fol- 
loweth: 

“ Mr. Speaker, 

“ We perceive your coming is to present thanks 
to us. Know, I accept them with no less joy 
than your loves can have desire to offer such a 
present, and do more esteem it than any treasure, 
or riches, for those we know how to prize, but 
loyalty, love, and thanks, I account them inva¬ 
luable. And though God hath raised me high, 
yet I account the glory of my crown that I have 
reigned with your loves.. This makes that I do 
not so much rejoice that God hath made me to be 
a Queen over so thankful a people, and to be the 
means under God to conserve you in safety, and 
preserve you from danger, yea. to be the instru¬ 
ment to deliver you from dishonour, rom shame, 
and from infamy, to keep you from out of servi¬ 
tude, and from slavery under our enemies, and 
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cruel tyranny, and vile oppression intended against 
us; for the better understanding whereof, we take, 
very acceptable, their intended helps, and chiefly 
in that it manifesteth your loves and largeness of 
hearts to your sovereign. Of myself I must say 
this, I never was any greedy scraping grasper, nor 
a strict fast-holding prince, nor yet a waster, my 
heart was never set upon any worldly goods, but 
only for my subjects good. 

“ What vou do bestow on me I will not hoard 
up, but receive it to bestow on you again ; yea, 
mine own properties I account yOurs to be ex¬ 
pended for your good, and your eyes shall see the 
bestowing of it for your welfare. 

“ Mr. Speaker, I wish you and the rest to stand 
up, (they were kneeling), for I fear 1 shall yet 
trouble you with longer speech. 

“ Mr. Speaker, you give me thanks, but l am 
more to thank yon, and I charge you thank them 
of the lower House from me, for had I not received 
knowledge from, you , I might a fallen into the lapse 
of an error, only for want of true information. 

“ Since I was Queen, yet did 1 never put rny 
pen to any grant, but upon pretext and semblance 


made me, that it was for the good and avail of my 
subjects generally, though private profit 
to some of my ancient servants who have de¬ 


served well: but that my grants shall be made 
grievances to iny people , and oppressions , to be pri r 
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vileged under colour of ,our patent*, our princely 
dignity shall not suffer it. * 

“ When I heard it I could give no rest unto my 
thoughts until I had reformed it, and those var~ 
lets , lewd persons, abusers of my bounty, shall know 
I will not suffer it. 

“ And, Mr. Speaker, tell the House from me, 
I take it exceeding grateful, that the knowledge of 
these things are come unto me from them. And 
though, amongst them, the principal member* are 
such as are not touched in private, and therefore 
need not speak from any feeling of the grief, yet 
we have heard that other gentlemen also of the 
House, who stand as free, h ive spoken as freely 
in it; which gives us to know, that no respects or 
interests have proved them, other than the minds 
they hear to suffer no diminution of our honour 
and our subjects love unto us. The zeal of which 
affection, tending to ease my people , and knit their 
hearts unto us, l embrace with a princely care far 
above all earthly treasures. I esteem my people's 

• 

lot e, more than which 1 desire not to merit; andGod 
that ga^e me here to sit, >*-nd placed me over you, 
knows that I never respected myself, hut as your 
good was conserved in me; yet wbat dangers, what 
practices, and what perils - 1 have passed, some, if 
not all of you, know ; but none of these things do 
move me, or ever made me fear, but it’s God that 
hath delivered me. 
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“ And ip my governing this land, I have ever 
set the judgment-day be lore mine eyes, and so to 
rule, as 1 shall be judged, and answer before a 
higher judge, to whose judgment-seat 1 do appeal, 
in that never thought was cherished in my heart , 
that tended not to my people's good. 

“ And if my princely bounty have been abused, 
and my grants turned to the hurt of my pcopH <•' 
trary to my will and meaning , or if any in 
rity under me have neglected or converted what i 
have committed unto them, I hope God vviil not 
lay their Culps to my charge. 

“ To be a king, and wear a crown, is a thing 
more glorious to them that see it, than it's plea¬ 
sant to them that bear it. 

“ L'or myself, I never was so much inticed with 
the glorious name of a king, or the royal authority 
of a queen, as delighted that God hath made me 
his instrument to maintain his truth and glory , and 
to defend this kingdom from dishonour, damage, 
tyranny, and oppression. But should l ascribe 
any of these things to myself, or my sexly weak¬ 
ness, I were not worthy to live, and of all, most 
unworthy of the mercies I have received at God's 
hands, but to God onlv arid wlioJIc all is given as 
ascribed. 

“ The cares and troubles of a crown I cannot 
more fitly resemble than to the drugs of a learned 
phisitian, perfumed with some aromatical savour, 
cr to bitter pills gilded over, by which they are 
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made more acceptable, or less offensive, which* 
indeed, are bitter and unpleasant to take; and for 
| my own part, were it not for conscience sake to 
discharge the duty that God hath lay’d upon me, 
and to maintain his glory, and keep you in safety, 
in mine own disposition, 1 should be willing to 
resign the place 1 hold to any other, and glad to be 
freed of the glory with the labours, for it is not my 
desire to live nor to reign longer than my life and 
reign shall be for your good. And though you 
have had, and may have, many mightier and wiser 
princes sitting in this seat, yet you never had, nor 
shall have, any that will love you better. 

“ Thus, Mr. Speaker, I commend me to your 
loyal loves, and yours to my best care and your 
further councils; and I pray you, Mr. Controuler 
and Mr. Secretary, and you of my council, that 
before these gentlemen depart into their country's, 
you bring them all to kiss my hand." 

Genuine Copy—Collection of State Papers .— 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

23tf March , 1603, 1 Jac. /.—This pedantic and 
most subtle prince, opened the parliament with a 
long speech of two hours, but having forgotten to 
send for the lower House, he came again to the 
Peers a few days afterwards, and repeated it. Soon 
after business had commenced. Sir Robert Wroth , 
one of the knights for Essex, moved, “ That mat¬ 
ters of most importance might be handledard 
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amongst others, “ that particular and private pa - 
tents, commonly called monopolies, should be 
considered.” A committee was appointed. 

5th April , 1604, 2 Jac . /.—In consequence of 
the House refusing to expel Sir F. Goodwyn , who 
had been duly returned a knight for Bucking¬ 
hamshire, the Speaker reported that he had been 
sent for by the King, and amongst other intimi¬ 
dating expressions relative to such knight, the 
king said, “ he was now distracted in judgment; 
therefore, for his further satisfaction, he desired and 
commanded, as an absolute King, that there 
might be a conference between the Mouse and the 
Judges, relative to the matter of Sir F. G.” 

Is* May, 1604, 2 Jac. 1. —A letter from his ma¬ 
jesty to the f louse, touching their tardy proceed¬ 
ings in the matter of the union with Scotland, 
read publicly at the board by Sir Thomas Lake , 
standing bv the clerk, as one best acquainted with 
the King’s hand and phrase. It commences, 
“ Ye see with what clearness and sinceritie I have 
behaved myself in this carande,” &c.; and again, 
,£ I proteste to God, the fruictes thairof will 
cheiflie tende to yourc owen uell, prosperitie, and 
increase of strenth and greatnes.” 

21 st May, 1604.—Sir Educyn Sandys rnaketh a 
large report from the committee on the bill 
“ for all merchants to have free liberty of trade 
into all countries as is used in all other coun¬ 
tries;” and “ for the enlargement of trade for his 
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majesty’s subjects into foreign countries/’ It 
begiimeth thus, “ The committees from the House 
of Commons sat five whole afternoons upon this 
hill; there was a great concourse of clothiers and 
merchants of all parts of the realm , and especially 
of London, who were so divided, as that all the 
clothiers, and, in effect, all the merchants of Eng¬ 
land complained grievously of the engrossing and 
restraint of trade by the rich merchants of London , 
as being to the undoing, or great hindrance, of all 
the rest; and of London merchants three parts 
joined in the same complaint against the fourth 
part , and of that fourth part some standing stiffly 
for their oicn company, yet repining at other 
companies. Divers writings and informations were 
exhibited on both parts: learned counsel was 
heard for the bill, and divers of the principal aider- 
men of London against it. All reasons exactly 
weighed and examined/’ The bill, together with 
the reasons on both sides was returned, and re¬ 
ported by the committees to the House, where, 
at the third reading, it was three several days 
debated, and, in the end, passed with great consent 
and applause of the House , (as being for the 


exceeding benefit <f the land ) scarce forty voices 
dissenting from it.” (N.il. The houses in those 


times seldom consisted of less than three to four 


hundred members). 

“ The most weighty reasons for the enlargement 

O * O 

of trade: 
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“ Natural Right. All free subjects are 

born inheritable, as to their Lind, so also to tfie 

free exercise of their industry in those trade* 

whereto they apply themselve s, and whereby they 

are to live. Merchandise being the chief and 

♦ 

richest of all other, and of greater extent and 
importance thin all the rest 1 , it is against the 

NATURAL RIGHT AND LIBERTY OF THE SUB¬ 
JECTS of England to restrain it into the 

HANDS OF SOME FEW, AS NOW IT IS,’* &C. 

“ Judgment of Parliament. The law 
stands for it; the law of 12th Henry VIl. re¬ 
strained all charters which had their origin in un¬ 
true suggestions. It is true, that at the end of 
that reign such a fictitious charter was again 
obtained, hut those had men, Ewpso/i and Dudley* 
the instruments of corruption, were concerned in 
it. This act then, of 1 fen. V11. was in force till 
THE REIGN OF QuEEN Ku/ADETII. 

“ Examples of Nations. The example of 
all other nations generally, in the world, who avoid , 
in themselves, and hate in us, this monopolizing 
way of traffic; for it cannot he otherwise counted 
than a monopoly, when so large a commodity is 
restrained into the hands of so few in proportion, 
to the prejudice of all other, who, by law and 
natural right , might have interest therein. 

“ Wealth. The increase of wealth generally 
of all the land, by the ready vent of all the com¬ 
modities to the merchants at higher rates; for. 
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where dear at home , must sell dear abroad. This 
also will make our people more industrious. 

“ Equal distribution. The more equal 
distribution of the wealth of the land, which is a 
great stability and strength to the realm, even as 
the equal distributing of the nourishment in a man's 
body. 

Strength. The increase of shipping, and 
especially of mariners, in all ports of the king¬ 
dom. 

“ Profit to the Crown. The increase of cus¬ 
tom and subsidy to the King, which doth necessa¬ 
rily follow the increase of foreign traffic and wealth, 
and they which say otherwise, will say any thing. 

“ Dissolving Companies. This (projected) 
act dissolveth no company, taketh away no good 
government. Those orders in companies, which 
tend to monopoly, it abrogateth. Orders for ne¬ 
cessary contribution to public charges, it esta¬ 
blished; the rest it leaves as it found them, nei¬ 
ther in a worse state nor better. It is weakness 
to say that a greater multitude cannot be governed; 
for so, neither Kings in their dominions and sub¬ 
jects, nor cities, in their amplitude, should in¬ 
crease. If for matter of merchandise there were 
no such government at Jd, as in France, at Stade, 
or in the Low Countries, where there are the best 
merchants in the world, yet provident rnen would 
consult and join together in what would tend to 
the general safetv end benefit.. 
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xt Against London. This act is in favour of 
London, unless we will confine it to some 200 
men's purses. The rest of the city of Lon¬ 
don, TOGETHER WITH THE WHOLE REALM, SUC 

mainly for this bill, arid they cry, they are undone, 
if it should be crossed. 

“ Injury to the Revenue. The duties can 
be as well collected at the out-ports as they can be 
in that of London.” N. B. The entry on the jour¬ 
nals, superintended by Sir E. Sandys himself. 

6th June , 1604, 2 Jac. /.—On the third reading 
of the bill for 44 free trade with all the world,” the 
motion, that it should be in force for twelve years, 
negatived; the words, “ for ever,” agreed to. 
and the bill was passed. 

5th July, U)04.—The Lords require a confer¬ 
ence relative to such bill. 

6th July, 1604.—Sir Francis Bacon return- 
eth from the Lords, and reporteth the conference 
concerning the bill for 46 free trade.” Moved, and 
in part agreed, that, being a matter of great impor¬ 
tance to the state, some commissioners might be 
named, to consider of the frame of a bill of that 
subject against the next session. Next day the 
King prorogued the parliament. 

2d Session, 5th Nov. 1605.—After this lapse of 
sixteen months, 44 Sir George Somers moveth, 
touching an incorporation of merchants (the Spa¬ 
nish company), since the last parliament, granted 
by letters patents from his majesty .” This bill 
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was ultimately passed into a law. In the preced¬ 
ing evening 36 barrels of gunpowder were found 
under the House of Peers. 

16*4 April, 1C06. In the committee for exa¬ 
mining the innumerable patents of the crown, and 
especially that granted to the Duke of Leneux, for 
searching and sealing, and which may still be 
heard of at the custom-house, Mr. Hitchcock, (as 
council against such grant) remarked, that in all 
these grievous acts of the crown, they were tacita 
conditia ; as they expressed, u so it be, ad bonum 
reipublicre, ad bonum principis ** llesolved, that 
such grant to the Duke of Leneux, was a griev¬ 
ance. 

2d Map, 1606.—Sir Edwyn Sandys reported 
from the conference touching the bill for free trade 
with Spain ; remarked, that in the Spanish charter 
of Henry Vlll. there was no restraint upon other 
merchants. This bill w r as passed into a law. 

3d Session, 18 th Nov. 1606, 4 th Jac. I. —This 
King, in his speech, alluding to the distresses of 
his people from the universal monopolies which 
crown grants had occasioned, said “ every man 
must acknowledge it to be commodious that, with 
all nations in amity and peace, there should be 
freedom of commerce ami traffic." 

23d May, 1610, 8 th Jac. I. — l he celebrated 
petition of the Commons to the'King, in conse¬ 
quence of his majesty having, both by message and 
speech, commanded a restraint of speech in debat- 
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ing, and asserted his right of imposing duties up¬ 
on the subjects goods, they demand the freedom 
of speech, &c. 

1 2th April , 1614, 12 Jac. 1. —Sir Wm. Strowdc 
moved ior a bill for free trade, as the Londoners 
had, during the last session, got a patent through 
the lord treasurer (Bacon), “ to prohibit all officers 
to make entries of any goods not brought in by 
that company.” 

18*A April , 1614. — On the bill, against 
taxes and impositions of merchants, Sir Dudley 
Diggcs said, “ that when Edward the Confessor 
got sight of 20,000/. collected from Danegilt, his 
conscience struck him, and commanded, no more 
should be gathered.” 

Mr. Hackwill “ wished his tongue might cleave 
to the roof of his mouth, if he did not support and 
speak to this bill,” &c. 

Mr. Whitson : “ If forty hearts it should have 

It. 

20*/i April , 1614.—On the report on the French 
Company s Charter , Mr. Duncomhc said, that 
vt free trade icas every mans inheritance and birth¬ 
right. That this A very wicked charter, being 
the undoing of many thousand families of spinsters, 
weavers, &c.” concluded, “ it may be brought in, 
and cancelled, &c. and their punishment referred 
to a further consideration.”— Mr. Serjeant Mon - 
(ague said, that when London named, he sum¬ 
moned. Speaketh not for the patent. “ The Jaw 
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of Magna Charta general for the liberty of mer¬ 
chants in trading ."—Mr. Middleton said that the 
company would deliver up their patent, but they 
sought impunity; he moved, “ that this patent 
may be da&ned." —Mr. Whitelocke said, that in 
5 Edward III. Lions and Peach were fined 
and imprisoned for obtaining licences from the 
crown. 

IJth May, 1614. Mr. Martin, as council for 
the Virginia Company, amongst other things, ob¬ 
served, that “ if there had been a present profit 
C. Columbus would have been acceptable to 
Henry VII." His speech gave such offence that 
he was the next day, on his knees, reprimanded by 
the Speaker. 

SOtfA May, 1614.—In consequence of the general 
distress of the merchants, the merchants adven¬ 
turers patent, as ancient as the time of Thomas a 
Becket, was called in by the House. 

6th Feb. 1620, 18 Jac. I. —Mr. Glanvylc on the 
scarcity of coin. “ The mint has only ceased 
since the East India Company had an 

ESPECIAL PATENT TO CARRY OUT COIN. “This 

company has confidence, they will defend it against 
all." Moved “ that it should be referred to the 
committee for grievances, and that the East India 
Company should bring to it their patent." 

96th Feb . 1620.—O 11 the scarcity oi money, Sir 
William Her riche said, “ heretofore two millions 
per annum coined at the mint; since the Fast 
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India Company vp, little .” Sir Edward Coke , 
“ the East India Company, the chief cause of 
scarcity of money. Never leave before to any , to 
carry out any money; £ 100,000 per annum li¬ 
cence: lie is not of that company ;*they inter¬ 
cepted the licence before it could get into that 
house: the goods imported are more than those 
exported.” Sir Edward Sandys said, “ that 
£ 100,000, annually brought in from the West 
Indies; now nothing.” Sir Edward Gyles , “ the 
East India Company do not carry the money out 
of England, but mecteth Spanish money on the 
way.” Sir Thomas Kow (one of the company, 
and late Envoy Extraordinary to India) said 
that “ not ^ JOjOOO per annum carried by the 
company.” 

2.3/4 April , 19 Jac. I.—The bill brought in 
which gave the free liberty of fishing in New¬ 
foundland; the Virginia Company having aban¬ 
doned the exclusive right which their charter 
had given them. 

ISth Dec. 1621, 1 § Jac. I.—A celebrated pro¬ 
testation in favour of their liberties, and an ab¬ 
horrence of the King’s arbitrary conduct this day 
agreed upon. In the margin, “ the King in 
council, having sent for the Journals, tore this 
Protestation out with his own hand .”—N. B. In 
these Journals there are numberless omissions and 
erasures. 

Feb, 162J, 21 Jac . I.—After a lapse of 

C 
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14 months, a new parliament was called, and Sir 
Edward Coke moved for a select committee “ to 
examine the causes of the great want of trade and 
money “ the exportations, 28 Edward III. 
thrice as muph as the importation ; now, it far 
exceeds the exportation.” Moved “ to have the 
patents of monopoly brought in to such com¬ 
mittee. ” 

17 th March, 1624.—Sir Edward Coke , from the 
committee of grievances, “ that they have con¬ 
demned the patent of .‘3d Nov. IS Jac. to Sir F. 
Gorge, for a plantation in New England, there being 
a clause in it, “ that no subject of England should 
visit that coast under pain of forfeiture of ship and 
goods. The patentees have yielded .” Resolved, 
una voce , “ that the clause of confiscation is void, 
and against law; and that the trade shall be laid 
open/* 

5th May, 1624.—In the debate on the Merchant 
adventurers patent , (which was ultimately effec¬ 
tually expanded) Mr. Neale said, that “ more 
wool aud cloth were carried out, by seven times 
over, in the reign of Henry IV. than since such 
company were incorporated in the 6th of 
Elizabeth.” 

10 th May, 1624. •— Re* Hved, “ that other mer¬ 
chants, besides the merchant adventurers, may 
trade with dyed and dressed, and all coloured cloths 
into Germany and the Low Countries/' 

19 th March, 1623, 21 Jac. 1.—The general com- 
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mittee for trade ordered, “ that four of each Lon- 
don company should attend and be heard upon 
their exclusive privileges, and on the scarcity of 
money.” 

3d April , 1624.—Sir Edward Villiers (Bucking¬ 
ham) confessed, “ that he had larmed of the King, 
the customs on gold and silver thread.” 

Sth April, 1621.—A sight of the. hooks of the 
merchant adventurers company having been voted, 
that company, Mr. SolicitorGeneral said, had, as last 
year, consulted the King \\ hether they should com¬ 
ply with the vote of the House ? 44 The King con¬ 
sents, but only to be examined by a chosen few.” 

96th May, 4 Car. I. 1628.—Sir Edward Coke 
(on the report of the; Greenland Company Com¬ 
mittee) said 44 that their patents, and the Act of 
8th Elizabeth, did not give exclusive privileges. 
And as last year, the company to allow Hull and 
York 500 tons of shipping, ad interim. 

1680, Nov. 9, 39d Cha. 11.—A petition against 
the East India Company, &c. from the bailiffs, 
wardens, and assistants, of the Company of Silk 
Mercers of London. Mr. J. B. 44 This petition 
branches itself first against the bill that is here 
a foot, for wearing of woollen ; secondly, against 
the importation of foreign silks from France; and 
thirdly, against the East India Company. As to 
the first two particulars, I shall desire leave to 
speak my mind, when the business comes to be 
debated in the committee to which vou muv think 

* v 

C 2 
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good to refer it; hut as to the third branch, against 
the East India Company, I desire to be heard a 
little at this time: for sir, it will be in vain for 
you to spend your time in endeavouring to raise 
the price of wool, or advantage the trade of the 
nation any way, unless you do, in the first place, 
make some regulation for the Hast India. Company. 
For, not only the silk-weavers, hut most of the 
other trades of this nation, are prejudiced by the 
consumption of goods manufactured in the East 
Indies,and brought hither: for a great many of them, 
arc not only spent here instead of our own maim-, 
factures, but abroad in other parts to which we 
send them. They do us the same prejudice, which 
must, in the end, be the destruction of our people 
if not look ('d alter; and the more Jikelv, because 
the people in the indies are such slaves, as to 
work for less than a penny a day, whereas ours 
here, will not work under a shilling; and they have 
all materials also very reasonable, and are thereby 
enabled to make their goods so cheap, as it will be 
impossible? for our people here to contend with 
them. And then lore, because the said trade hath 
abundantly increased of late: years, that we may 
not enrich the Indians and impoverish our own 
people, I humbly move mat this petition may he 
referred to some committee that may take par¬ 
ticular care of it. 

Mr. J. J\ The navigation to the East I ndies being 
by the industry and long experience of our seamen. 
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rendered as safe and secure as to ail)" country 
adjacent, and the trade increased to a great pro¬ 
portion, by such a dangerous way as the exporta¬ 
tion of our bullion, and importation of abundance 
of manufactured goods, ami supcrjlous commodities , 
and carried on by a Jem men incorpmuled, who have 
made it their business, by all ways imaginable, to 
secure the advantages thereof to ih( mselrcs aiul 
their posterities, not permitting the /•* a/de in general 
to come in for any share ; l humbly conceive it 
not to be unseasonable to give you a short scheme 
of that trade, and to make some remarks, as well 
on the trade, as present management thereof: it 
being settled in a Company, by virtue of a charter 
granted in 1 657, and confirmed by bis Majesty 
soon after his restoration. 

Sir, it is well known what advantage redounds 
to this nation by the consumption of our manu¬ 
factures abroad and at homo, and how our fore¬ 
fathers have always discouraged such trades as 

tended, to the hindrrance thereof. By the best com- 
* 

pit tut km that can be made, we now spend in this 

* 

kingdom per annum, to the value of 2 toXd()0,000 
worth of goods manufactured in the East Indies. 
What part thereof are spent, instead of our stuff, 
serges, cheyneys, and other goods, 1 leave to every 
man’s judgment, that hath observed how their 
Persian silks, hengals, printed and painted calicoes, 
and other sorts, are used for beds, hanging of 

1 O O 

rooms, and other vestments of all sorts. A nd 
these goods from India, do not. only hinder the 
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expense of our woollen goods by serving instead 
of them here, but also by hindering the consump¬ 
tion of them in other parts too, to which wc export 
them, and by obstructing the expence of linen and 
silks, which wc formerly purchased from our 
neighbour nations, in return of our manufactures. 
For when ih ■ t mutual convenicney of taking of 
their g >o.!s in return of ours failed, it is found 
experience, that our trade in our manufactures is 
failed also. And, Sir, this is not only at present a 
great, but a growing hinderance to the expence of 
our woollen goods ; for, as it hath been observed to 
you, as the Indians do work for less than one 
penny a day, and are not without materials at 
cheap rates, we may rather tremble to think, than 
easily calculate, what this trade thay in time 
amount to, ami may conclude that it must certainly 
end in employing and enriching' the people of India , 
and impoverishing of oar own. But Sir, this is 
not all: this trade is carried on by the exportation 
of 5 or j£600,000 per annum in bullion, which is 
so useful a commodity, .is ought not to be exported 
in so great a quantity, especially seeing the ex¬ 
portation thereof, for tins trade hath increased in 
some years from l 2 to ^f'00,000. /bi it may in¬ 
crease to millions, to the discouragement of the 
exportation of the products of our country upon 
which the maintenance of our poor and rent of land 
depends. Whereas by the exportation of so much 
bullion, no immediate advantage redounds to the 
nation, and though it is usually affirmed that the 
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trade brings back to the nation as much money as 
it exports, yet, upon an enquiry, it will be found 
a mistake. And I think every nation, but espe¬ 
cially this, which is so well stored with other com¬ 
modities lor trade, ought to he very jealous of one 
carried on by the exportation of their gold and 
silver , and to be very careful how to allow it; it 
being dangerous to make that , which is the 
standard of trade, merchandise itself. And 
as these objections arise against the trade itself, 
so there are others against the present manage¬ 
ment, of which, the people do complain, as a great 
grievance , and I humbly conceive, not without 
good cause. For the equal distribution of 
liberties and privileges amongst the people, 
which is one of the excellencies of the government, 
is by this company highly infringed: a very few 
of the people being permitted to have any share in 
this trade, though it be now increased to near one 
quarter part of the trade of the nation:* the com¬ 
pany finding it more for their particular advantage 
to take up from 6 to <£700,000 on a common seal , 
to carry on their trade, than to enlarge their stock, 
thereby reaping to themselves, not only the gains 
which they make on their own money , but of the 
treasure of the nation , allowing to them that lend, 
4 or 5 per cent., and dividing amongst them¬ 
selves what they please; which now, 

* What shall now be said, when they are in possession of the 
whole European Indian commerce, only excepting a few Portu¬ 
guese ships ? 
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within these last twelve or fifteen months, hath 
been mi net y per cent. And upon an exact 
enquiry, it will be found, that this stock is so 
ingrosscd, that about ten or twelve men have the 
absolute management, and that about foity divide 
the maj-'r part ol the gains, which, this last year 
hath been some to one man one, and some 
20,000/. a piece : so that here is the certain effect 
of a monopoly, to enrich some few and impoverish 
mam/. It’s true, there is such a thing as buying 
and selling of some small shares in the stock some¬ 
times, if any man will give 300/. in money for 
100/. stock ; hut this amounts to no more than 
the exchanging the interest of John Doe for Thomas 
Rowe, and can be no ways serviceable to bring in 
more stock or people into the trade, and therefore 
not to satisfy the complaint of the nation. Sir, 
that you may the better apprehend how unrea¬ 
sonable it is that this great trade should be thus 
confined to the advantage of so few persons, 
exclusive to all others , under the penalty at' mulcts, 
fines, seizures, and other extraordinary proceed¬ 
ings; 1 beseech you, S-r, to cast your thoughts 
on this great body here nv you, {the petitioners) 
and the rest of the corporations of this nation, who 
most live by trade, and consider how many thou¬ 
sands, if not millions, whose lot providence hath 
cast on trade for their livelihoods; and then, l am 
apt to believe, it will apptar very strange, that so 
great a trade should be so limited. If three such 
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charters more, should be granted, what should 
the major part of the people do for maintenance? 

Sir, the birthright of every Englishman is 
always tenderly considered in this place: by this 
company, the birthrights of many thousands are 
prejudiced, and may well deserve a serious con¬ 
sideration ; and therefore, because this company, 
BY HAVING THE COMMAND OF THE TREASURE 

.of this nation, cannot be controlled by any 
less power than that of a House of Commons, this 
business comes, as l humbly conceive, naturally 
before you. lint Sir, there is one thins? more in 
the management of* this trade worthy your con¬ 
sideration. The great danger which may result, 
as well to phiva re persons as to the public, hy 
taking up such an immense treasure on a 
common seal. Sir, we ail know what happened 
some years since, bv the bankers taking up such 
great sums on their private seal. But I hope you 
will take this nfluir into your speedy consideration.** 

Mr. \Y r . E. “ Sir, By the account which hath 
been given von of the East India trade, I 
doubt not but you are sensible, how that it will, 
in time, ruin a great part of the trade of our manu¬ 
factures, if not prevented. The East India Com¬ 
pany have been very industrious to promote their 
ot/n trade, but therein have given a great blow to 
that of the nation. The Indians knew little 
of dved goods, or ordering them so as to he fit for 
our European markets, until the Company sent 
some Englishmen to teach them , which , 1 am afraid , 
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this nation will have cause to repent hereafter. 
For, the cheapness of wages and materials in 
India must enable them to afford their goods 
cheaper than any we can make here, and therefore, 
it is probable the trade will increase prodigiously, 
which may be a good motive for you to take into 
your consideration, that part of it in which the 
consumption of our manufactures is concerned. 
They have already spoiled the Italian and Flanders 
trade with their silks and calicoes, now they will 
endeavour to spoil the Turk’s trade, by bringing 
abundance of raw silk from the Indies; so that , 
9 ere long , we shall have no need of having silk from 
Turkey , and if not , l am sure we shall not be able 
to send any cloths or other goods there. And 
it cannot be expected that the Indians should grow 
weary of exchanging flu ir manufactured goods for 
our gold and silvek, nor the Company of the 
great gains they make by this trade; and there¬ 
fore, unless prevented by your care, the trade will 
go on to your prejudice, the Company having been 
industrious to secure themselves against all 
other attempts, by new years gifts, employing 
of som e men’s money at interest, and, getting 
others into the Company , and then, chusing them of 
the Committee , though thev understood no more of 
trade than T do of physic; also naming of 
ships by great men’s names*, is made use 
of for the said purpose, and oaths which 

* As at present—the Lord Melville—William Pitt—Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh—Lowther Castle, &c. &c. 
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they impose on ale persons they employ in 

ANY BUSINESS OF IMPORTANCE, SO that THERE 
IS NO ORDINARY WAY LEFT TO REACH THEM.” 

Resolved, “ that such petition be referred to the 
grand committee for trade, and that they proceed 
upon the same in the first place, &c.” 

Note. These speeches from a very scarce book. 
No debates were fairly transmitted to the public, 
until about the year 17.30. The King however, 
(Oha. II.) who had been recalled, and received 
with extravagant congratulations, after a miserable, 
helpless banishment, and had received greater 
supplies in twenty years than had been bestowed 
on all the Kings from William I., dissolved this 
parliament as abruptly, as he had a few months 
before done, the preceding one; and chiefly on 
account of a resolution of the Commons, de¬ 
claring, “ diverse eminent persons to be ene¬ 
mies to the King and kingdom.” 

U)<)1, Is* Dec. o Will .—A petition from the 
clothiers of Gloucestershire that, u they were 
starving owing to the stagnation of the woollen 
trade.*'* 

\th Dec. —Petition of Richard Blachham , 
citizen and merchant of Loudon, stating, il that 
the Turkey Company had refused to admit him of 
their Company, on account of his having exported 
a great quantity of woollens; cons- quentiy, a great 
stagnation in the exportation would arise if he 
were not admitted.** 
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' 11 th Dec. 1691.—Resolved, “ that Rich. Black- 
ham be introduced in the Turkey Company, and 
that it disannuls a certain bye law .” 

1 7th Dec. 1691.—Act passed, “ that West In¬ 
dia produce should no longer be exclusively landed 
in England, only” Petitions, stating' “ the most 
flagrant bribery at the elections at Chippenham/’ 
See. &c. 

6th Jan. 1693, 5 Will. Mary.- —Sir T. Cook 
presented to the House several charters formerly 
granted to the East India Company, and a list of 
them. 

19 th Jan. 1693.—Mr. Pa pillion, from the com¬ 
mittee of the whole House, on the erection of a 
new East India Company, reported :—“ Resolved, 
that it is the opinion of this committee, that all the 
subjects of England have equal right to trade to 
the East Indies, unless prohibited by act of parlia¬ 
ment/’ The House agreed. 

w 

91 th Jan. 1693.—A petition from the clothiers 
and others, concerned in the woollen trade in the 
north, “ complained of great decrease and impo¬ 
verishing fit, since the act < xpired lor a free trade to 
Flanders, Germany, and Holland.” 

13/4 Feb. 1693, .3 Will. —Duties laid on births, 
funerals, marriages, and on ..ingle persons. 

13/4 Feb. 1693, 6 Will. § Mary. —A petition of 
the mayor and inhabitants of Exeter, stated, “ that 
from, the many buyers which a free trade presented, 
the distress of the woollen manufacturers was 
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great, since the Royal African Company had been 
established. They prayed for a free trade again.” 

2c? March , 1693.—Mr. Harley reported from the 
committee, to examine the petitions for and against 
such company, “ that they did not desire all that 
tract of land within their charter, but were willing 
to leave out the greatest part of that to any others 
to trade in, and should be very well satisfied, if 
they might be enabled, by act of parliament, to 
trade from Cape Lopez to Cape Blanco, exclusive 
of all others, viz. from 21 deg. N. to 2 of S. lati¬ 
tude, say 23 deg. of latitude.” 

24 th March , 1693.—King’s speech, demanding 
money for transports for Ireland. Sir Thomas Lyt- 
tletons motion, that 600,000/. should be lent the 
public by the Last India Company was negatived, 
and a poll-tax agreed to. The motion that 2os. 
per annum should be paid by those who kept 
coaches, was negatived, although a licence of 100/. 
(for 21 years), on hackney and stage-coach- 
keepers, was agreed to. 

7 th Dec. 1693, 5 Will. iSf Mary .—A petition of 
several merchants and others, in and about the 
city of London, stating, “ that as the trade to the 
East Indies was in a manner wholly lost and fallen 

V 

into the hands of our neighbours, prayed for the 
erection of a new company for the recovering of 
such trade, and making it as national and diffusive 
as to the House shall seem most meet.” Resolved, 
“ tliat on the 13th instant this House will resolve 
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itself into a committee ;** and ordered, “ that the 
East India Company do lay before this House 
their new charter/* 

1 ±th Dec . 1693.—A petition from the drapers 
and other traders in India goods, stated, that such 
trades were almost lost to this kingdom, and sub¬ 
mitted, whether a new company, or all , to be 
equally permitted to trade to India. 

30th Dec. 1693.—A petition of the owners of 
the ship Redbridge, stating, “ that having obtained 
a licence from the Queen to trade to Alicant in 
Spain, said ship was detained on the allegation of 
the East India Company, that such ship was des¬ 
tined to parts within the limits of their charter.** 

Same day, Sir Thomas Cook , governor of said 
company, laid before the House the two charters, 
13th Car. 11. and that of 11th of Nov. 1693.— 
Ordered, “ that the governor, or deputy governor, 
do lay before this House, all their charters, 
and a true state of their present stock, debts, 
&c.’* 

3th Jan. 1691.—The committee resolved, “that 
the stopping of the ship Redbridge is a grievance, 
a discouragement to tnu.e, and contrary to the 
known laws of this kingdom.** 

19th Jan.* 1094, 6 Will. III.—A petition of 
several merchants and traders of London, on behalf 
of themselves and others, setting forth, “ that by 
an act, made the last session of this parliament, for 
granting to their majesties a duty upon the tonnage 
of ships, &c. and by virtue of their majesty's let- 
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ters patents, in pursuance of the said act, a corpo¬ 
ration of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England is established, to receive and manage 
the sum of 1,200,000/.; which said bank, as the 
same is, and may be managed, is ruinous and de¬ 
structive to trade in general , injurious to his majes¬ 
ty's revenues , prejudicial to the lands and manu¬ 
factures of this nation, and is only a private 

ADVANTAGE TO THE SAID CORPORATION." Re- 

solved, “ that this House will consider and hear 
the petitioners at the bar of this House on Tuesday 
next; and the governor and directors to have a 
copy of this petition, and be heard also." 

%‘2d Jan. 1694.—The petitioners offered their 
reasons and objections in writing, or to be heard 
by counsel. Objected to, 164- to 107. 

7th Feb. 1694, 6 William III.— A petition of 
merchants, ship-owners, and many thousands 
of others, complaining, “ that contrary to the act 
of navigation, (12th Charles II.) great quantities 
of foreign merchandise were imported," &c. 

7th March , 1694. —The House being acquainted 
by Mr. Gee , a member, “ that another of that 
House had received money for the passing of a bill, 
ordered certain individuals to attend; and that a 
committee inspect the books of the East India 
Company immediately; and to have power to 
send for persons and papers. The like, for the 
books of the Chamberlain of London ." 

9th April , 1694.—A petition of London mer- 
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chants, and others on the coasts, states, “ that the 
43 ships, as escorts to trade, had not been ap¬ 
pointed and then stated their extraordinary 
losses, by captures, by the French. 

17 th Dec. 1694.—A petition from Bristol, com¬ 
plaining that the productions oftheBritishAmerican 
plantations were frequently landed in Scotland and 
Ireland, contrary to the act of 22 and 23 Car. II. 

12/A May, 1693, 7 Will. 111.—Mr .Foley, from 
such committee reported, “ that as soon as they 
came to the East India House, understood some 
clerks of the company, by order, had lately taken 
out of their books an account of all money paid 
for the special service of the company, begin¬ 
ning in the year 1688 .*£1,284 

1689 . 2,096 

1690 . 3,036 

1691 11,372 

1692 *1,639 

1693 80,-168 

1694 . 4,075 


£. 107,0 io 

Upon the committee observing, that the greatest 
payment was in 1693, tlx y searched for the orders 
for the issuing of that money, and found one dated 
13th April, ?693, as follows: “ The governor this 
day acquainting the court of committee with what 
proceedings had been made in their affairs, to¬ 
wards granting a new charier , and with what had 
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been disbursed by him in prosecution thereof, the 

COURT APPROVED OF THE SAID CHARGES, AND 
ORDERED A WARRANT TO BE MADE OUT FOR 
THE SAME; RETURNED HIM THANKS FOR HIS 
GREAT CARE, PAINS, AND TROUBLE IN THEIR 
SERVICE, AND DESIRED HIM TO PROCEED IN 

the perfecting thereof.” Another in simi¬ 
lar terms, dated 24th Nov. following, and another 
of 22d Jan. 1694. The committee then proceeded 
to examine the balance of cash appearing on the 
cashier's bftoks, which they found 124,249/. 
L5s. lOd. Of this, however, the cashier said he 
had lent the Governor Sir T. Cook, 90,000/. on 
the following note: “ Received 10th Jan. 1694, 
for account of the East India Company 90,0001. 
which I have disbursed and paid for 99 , 197 /* stock 
of the East India Company, for their account, 
which I promise to be accountable for account of 
the East India Company, and was, by order of 
Court of /the 24 th Nov. 1693*”—The com¬ 
mittee do observe, that they do not find any war¬ 
rant for the said sum, or any of that stock, trans¬ 
ferred in the company's books for their account, 
excepting 18,000/. the 13 th Jan. last. The 
committee also discovered a strange contract for 
the bringing home, in the ship Seymour, 200 tons 
of saltpetre, the result of which was “ that the 
company runs the adventure of 12,000/. for that 
which costs only 2000/. and must lose 12,000/. if 
the ship miscarries; and, on the contrary, the seller 

D 
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gets 10,000/. clear , without disbursing or running 
the hazard of a penny; and what is yet more, a 
certain loss of 9 or 10,000/. to the company if the 
ship arrives in safety.” The members of the com¬ 
pany admitted this transaction with aMr.T.Colston. 

The committee found that Sir T.. Dash wood, 
Sir John Fleet, John Perry, Esq. Sir Joseph Herne, 
Sir Thomas Cook, all members of this House, 
were present at the courts when such orders and 
warrants w r ere issued. But Sir B. Bathurst, one of 
the East India committee, having interrogated Sir 
T. Cook, got for answer, that he was bound to keep 
the company’s secrets; and that the 90,000/. he 
had received, was to gratify some persons 
IN CASE THE BILL SHOULD PASS.” Upon the 
committee examining the books of the Chamber- 
lain of London, they found the following: “Paid 
22d June, 1694, by order of the committee ap¬ 
pointed by the common council, to consider of 
ways and means for satisfying the debts due 
to orphans, and other creditors of the city,, and to 
solicit the parliament for a bill to that purpose, 
dated the 12th Feb. last, one thousand guineas 
being paid to Sir John Trevor , Knight , Speaker of 
the honourable House of Commons , pursuant to 
said order, which, at 22s. exchange, is 1100//’ 

Resolved, “ That Sir John Trevor, (sick and 
absent) having received such gratuity of a thou¬ 
sand guineas, is guilty of a high crime and misde¬ 
meanor.” Sir John Trevor pleading sickne$s y &c. 
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Mr. Foley was nominated speaker in his place on 
the 13th March) 169*>, following. 

18//* March , 1694.—“ Resolved, that whoever 
shall discover money, or any other gratuity, of* 
fared to any member of this House* shall be indem* * 
nified,” &c. 

26th Mai'ch, 1694*—Sir Thomas Cook , a mem¬ 
ber of the House, refusing to state to whom he 
had paid the 87*409/. 12s. 3d. disbursed, was sent 
to the Tower, and a bill brought in to oblige him to 
account for it/* 

28/A March , 1694. Mr* Colston laid ^before the 
House the contract and bond for the 200 tons of 
saltpetre* 

30/A March , 169-5* 7 tVUL Sf Mary.-^Getietol 
petitions from tjie counties of Somerset and Glou¬ 
cester, complaining “ that the Royal African Com¬ 
pany did, contrary to its charter, sell the imported 
red wood at private , and not at public sale.** 

22d April, 1695.—An act passed “ to indem¬ 
nify Sir T. Cook from actions arising from his 
intended disclosure of persons receiving secret 
service money**’ 

22 d April , 1695.~-The King’s message, requir¬ 
ing the two House to expedite business, “ as the 
season was so far advanced.” Same day the joint 
committees of the Houses, for India investigation, 
were nominated. In the Commons, the bill reja- 
tive to the examination of Sir T. Cook , passed, 

112 to 86* 

D 2 
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24 th Aprils 169*5.-—-Sir Thomas Cook examined 
in the Exchequer Chamber. “ Me was anxious 
to have his liberty as soon as his interrogatories 
were over.” Refused. “ He proceeded to state 
.that large sums were advanced out of His own 
pocket, as the company’s treasury was exhausted; 
that 22,000/. was paid to a Mr. Richard Acton, 
who had several friends who would speak to parlia¬ 
ment men. He knew nottheir names, but the end 
aimed at was to get an act of parliament , for at 
that time the King had sent a message to the 
Hoiise, to settle the East India Trade'” and 

THERE WAS A BILL IN THE HOUSE FQR A NEW 

company. “ Monies were also paid to Sir Jo- 
siah Child, Mr. Molineux, Sir Bazil Firebrace, 
Lord Rivers, Duke of Leeds, ^lr. Fitzpatrick, 
{who kept the money).” Never was there such a 
scene of villainy and corruption. In brief, 
after the charter was obtained, all the pecuniary 
promises were performed. 

2 6th and ‘ftth April , 1695.—The examinations 
of Sir B. Firebrace , &c, continued. He declared 
that “ he paid 2500/. to some persons of honour, 
after the restoration of the charter, and 3000/. 
rafter that, for the regulation of the company. 
iThey found great stops in the business of the 
charter; they apprehended it proceeded some¬ 
times .from Lord Nottingham , then from others. 
/That Colonel Fitzpatrick received one thousand 
guineas on the same terms as others, if the charter 
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passed; he pretended great interest ’with Notting¬ 
ham, and ‘that through Lady Derby, he could 
ascertain the Queen's pleasure. Fitzpatrick 
thdught that Nottingham would require 5000 gui¬ 
neas upon passing the charter, and the same on 
the act. of parliament. The business also stuck 
with 'the Duke of Leeds, who appeared to have 
more offered by the other side. After a snug ne¬ 
gotiation, however, his grace was to have 5000 
guineas, and Bates (the agent to him) 500.” 

After Mr. Craggs (committed and brought 
from the Tower), Acton, &c. had laid before 
the committee a series of the most nefari¬ 
ous practices, Mr. Bates deposed, “ that he 
did use his .interest with the lord president, 
who said he would do what service he could ; arid 
further said, that the lord president had delivered 
his opinion publicly, and thought the forfeiture of 
it a hardship. That the, lord president had often 
shewed himself his friend. That he received three 
notes for 5500 guineas in the whole. That he sent 
a servant to receive the money, but cannot say the 
time. That he told my lord president what sum he 
had , and would have pressed it upon my lord, but 
he refused it, whereupon this deponent, in regard 
he could not tell money very well himself, did ask 
leave of my lord that his servant might tell the 
money ; to which my lord made answer, he gave 
leave, and accordingly Monsieur Robert did 
receive the money.” — Mr. Bates then pro- 
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cecdcd to prevaricate, saying that M. Robert did 
toon afterwards return him the money; he ulti¬ 
mately confessed, that 4400 guineas were brought 
by M. Robert to his house, about a month 
ago, and that he had returned them to Sir B. Fire- 
brace on Monday oil Tuesday iast, ^via. 17 
Month9 after the charter was obtained). He had 
also paid Sir John Trevor^ the speaker, 200 guineas 
AS A new year’s gjft” T(ie House re* 
solved, M that it appears to this House, upon the 
report pf the committee, &c. that there is sufficient 
matter to impeach Thomas Duke of Leeds , pre¬ 
sident of his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, of *bigh crimes and misdemeanors.” 
“ Ordered, that Mr. Comptroller dp go tp the bar 
of the Lords, and in the name of all the Commons, 
&c. and impeach said Duke of Leeds.” Hut 
beforet his could be done, his grace appeared at the 
bar, had a chair offered h,im, and rising and unco¬ 
vered, made a speech, not reported. On his 
retiring, a committee was appointed to mgnage the 
impeachment. The two Houses also resolved, 
“ that the discoveries of Sir T. Cook, Sir B. Fire- 
brace, Charles Bates, Esq. and James Craggs, were 
ftot satisfactory; and an act w^s brought in to 
continue their jmprisqwnent, and restrain 

THEM FROM AUJ5N4TING THRJR ESTATES.”— 

The articles of impeachment of the Duke of Leeds 
then follow; ■amongst others, “ that he or his ser¬ 
vants did actually receive the 5.500 guineas.” 
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30 th April , 1693.—’-Sir T. Coqk wrote from the 
Tower, that, if he was sent for by the House, he 
would make further discoveries. Same day 
the Puke of Leeds’ answer to the impeachment, 
sent from the Lords, “ that he is not guilty,” &c. 

May, 1693. —Message from the Lords,re¬ 
minding of the impeachment; and as the session 
was likely soon to end , wished to know when the 
Commons would be ready to make good their 
charges.” 

3d May , 1693.—Mr. Comptroller stated, that a 
principal evidence, M, Robert , had left the duke’s 
lodgings in St. James’s, for Minims, “ but, oh en¬ 
quiring for him there, HE COULD ROT BE FOUND.” 
Ordered, u that M. Robert do attend this House. 1 ’ 
Same day, the amended bill, &c. for imprisoning 
Sir T. Cook , See. was sent from the Lords, and 
they demand a conference. Afterwards, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer reported the result'; it 
concludes, “ that the Lords conceive, that if their 
persons as well as their estates, be not, with the 
.strictest care, preserved for the justice of a future 
session of parliament, all further enquiry into so 
foul corruption, will be wholly ineffectual.” 

Sd May , 1693. —Mr. Comptroller reported, that 
M. Robert had been seen once in the street, but 
could not be heard of. 

Same day, whilst t/te report on this remarkable 
business was reading in a committee of the whole 
House, King William sent for the Commons to 
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the upper Mouse,, and after* a speech, (not re* 
ported) prorogued the parliament. It was soon 
afterwards dissolved,’ and* the new one met on 
the 22d of Nov. following. Thus ended investiga¬ 
tions and impeachments 1 

14 th Dec. 1695, 7 Will. Ill .—The two Houses 
agreed upon an address to the king: that, ** taking 
into consideration the difficulties and disadvan¬ 
tages which the trade of this kingdom is subject 
to, do fmd that an act of parliament \&t\i lately 
received your majesty's royal assent in your king¬ 
dom of Scotland , for erecting a company trading 
to Africa and the Indies . That this act, amongst 
other privileges, provides that the ships, merchan¬ 
dise, &c. of such company, shall be fre§ from all 
restraints , customs , duties , taxes, Sfc. imposed, or to 
be imposed by act of parliament, for the space of 21 
years. 

•j 

“ That* the said company shall be individually 
free from quartering of soldiers, and ail manner of 
impositions, &c. for such term, by reason of which 
great advantages , granted to the Scotch East India 
Company, and the duties and difficulties that lie 
upon that trade, in England, a great part of the stock 
and shipping of this nation will be carried thither, 
and by this means Scotland be made a free port for 
all East India commodities ; and, consequently, 
those several. places in Europe, which were sup¬ 
plied from England, will be furnished from thence 
much cheaper than can be done by the English. 
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Moreover, the said commodities will unavoidably 
be brought by the Scotch into England, by stealth, 
both by sea and land, to the vasjt prejudice of the 
English trade and navigation, and to the great de¬ 
triment of your majesty in your customs and 
again, “ besides these, your majesty has promised 
to interpose your authority to gain restitution* &c. 
for any damage, &c. that may be done to the pro¬ 
perty or ^persons of such company; seeming thus 
to engage your majesty to employ the shipping and 
strength of this nation, to support this new com¬ 
pany, to the great detriment even, of this king¬ 
dom/’ &c. 

\7th Dec. \G95 .—A petition from the English 
East India Company, stating, the dangers to be ap¬ 
prehended from such Scotch company, “ as, by 
the charter, they had paid 300,000/. sustained great 
losses/’ &c. 

Same day, a committee appointed “ to examine 
what methods wore taken for obtaining the act of 
parliament passed in Scotland, who the subscri¬ 
bers, the promoters, and advisers/’ 

21*/ Jan. 1696.—A petition of the merchants, 
grocers, &c. of London, stated, “ that formerly 
the East India Company imported all manner of 
spices, but now the whole spice trade (with the 
exception of pepper), was in the hands of the 
Dutch/’ &c. 

Same day, a petition from the East India Com - 
jpany, stating, “ that divers ships were fitting out 
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in England, apparently under* the auspices and 
protection of the Scotch East India Company” 
&c f 

Same day, Colonel Granville reported from the 
committee, “ that Lord Belhaven held the book 
of subscriptions for such Scotch Company, amount* 
ing to 300,000/.; that he administered an oath, dt 
Jideli administrations, to the directors; that Mr. 
Glover , an Englishman, had subscribed* because 
better than that the trade should be conducted 
by foreigners. That one-fourth’, viz. 75,000/. 
was to be lodged in the Exchequer, in order to 
secure the obtaining of the act, through the me* 
dium of a Mr. William Patterson” The House 
finally resolved, “ that the directors of the com¬ 
pany of Scfctland, trading to Africa and the Indies, 
administering and taking here, in this kingdom, 
an oath, de Jideli , is a high crime and misdemea¬ 
nor.” Also, “ for raising money in England.” 
Also, that Lord Belhaven, and 21 others, be im¬ 
peached, &c. 

3d Feb. 1696. —In consequence of general 
petitions complaining of the great distress from the 
scarcity of coin , and discount of 16 to 18 per cent , 
on Bank of England paper; and especially one 
from Exeter, “ pray ing,* that some ways and means 
maybe found out to enable the bank of Eng¬ 
land TO PAY THEIR BILLS, AS FORMERLY 
THEY HAVE DONE !” 
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The house resolved, “ that the BanJc of England 
be enlarged by new subscriptions.” 

1 6th Feb. 1696.—A petition from Norwich, 
stating, that since the East India Company have 
been under some discouragements, their manufac¬ 
tures of worsted stuffs and silks mixed with wools, 
were becoming again prosperous, and prayed that 
the introduction of wrought silks, Bengals, and 
Calicoes, &c. may be restrained.” 

13th Feb. 1696, 8 Will. III .—A petition of 
London merchants and traders, stated, “ that 
owing to the badness of silver coin, some men had 
taken occasion to raise guineas to 30s. a piece, 
consequently the Dutch were collecting them on 
the continent, and importing to an advantage of 
40 per cenc. &c. 

18/4 Feb. 1696.—King William sent a message, 
* c finding himself under very great difficulties for 
want of money; desires speedy care^nay be taken 
to make effectual provision for it.” 

28/4 Feb. 1696.—A petition from Canterbury, 
similar to that from Norwich. Same day, peti¬ 
tion from Jamaica, Virginia, and Maryland, pray¬ 
ing, “ that the African Company’s trade may be 
an.open one/* 

7/4 March) 3 696.—Sir Henry Hobart , from the 
committee of trade, reported, “ that Canterbury, 
Norwich, and the counties of Suffolk and Cam¬ 
bridge, had emp|oyed an immense body of people 
jn manufactures previous to the introduction, by 
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the’East India Company, of wrought silks, dyed, 
printed, or stained callicoes,*’ &c. The House 
then resolved “ to bring in a bill to restrain the 
wearing of such foreign goods/* 

15 th Marchy 1696.—A very interesting report 
of the Committee to investigate the enlargement 
of the Bank capital. “ The governor, &e. were 
directed by the General Court to say, that they 
could only consent to be grafted upon, when 
this house will engage to make good any deficient 
fbnds, (from taxes,) which they were expected to 
pay by anticipation.’* 

20 th Marchy 1696, 8 William .—Mr. Boscawen, 
from the committee appointed to investigate the 
petition of the tinners of Cornwall, reported,— 
“ that of late years great quantities of tin 
had been imported from India;** whereas, for¬ 
merly, none at ally &c. 

SdAprily 1/396.—A petition of divers merchants, 
&c. stating, that as the East India Companies 
were regulating by the House, they might be per¬ 
mitted to export such goods as the company did 
not export, to those vast tracts of land within 
the Company'sCbartery wherein are neither forts nor 
factories , and have been shut up from the industry 
of such as are inclinable to attempt the discovery of 
new and profitable trades to the nation , where vent 
might be found for considerable quantities of our 
manufactures , and this .without any injury to 
the said Company” Petition received, 103 to 101, 



• 5th May 1 1696, 8 William .*—A grant to the 
Duke*of Portland of the manor of Grantham, and 
twelve others. 

“ Great riots amongst the weavers. Symptoms 
of corruption both within and without the house. 

7th Nov .—Motion that the Bank of England 
should annually lay their debtor and creditor be¬ 
fore the house, negatived. 

18 th and 20 th Nov. 169b.—Petition from Dart¬ 
mouth and Poole, stating, “ that in consequence 
of the want of convoy and protection, the French 
had completely ruined the English interest in the 
hshery of Newfoundland/’ 

30fh Nov .—Petition from Cirencester, stating 
“the complete stagnation of their woollen trade, 
and that, the town had long had quartered upon the 
inhabitants, the Marquis de Puizar's foreign regi¬ 
ment, whom they had sustained, and also paid — 
from fear.” 

llth Dec. 1696.—A petition of London mer¬ 
chants, praying, “ that the African Company 
may not have exclusive rights, but that all persons 
may have free liberty to trade to Africa on such 
terms as in the Turkey Company, (about 40s.) 
and which would prove of great national benefit,*' 
&c. 

1 7th Dec. 1696 .—Another petition, praying, 
“ that all may be introduced into the Russian 
Company, on paying fines,, as in the Hamburgh 
and Eastland Companies; for, the vast extent of 
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territory in such charter, granted Sth Elizabeth, 

* 

presents great advantages from a genera) partici¬ 
pation. 

2 Irf Jarti 1697.—A tumultuous crowd of peo^ 
pie filled Palace-yard, West minster-hall, the lobby* 
&c. “ in order to press the passing of the bill to 
restrain the wearing of Persia and India silks and 
calicoes/* 

2 7th Jan . 1697*—The committee appointed to 
examine the complaints against the Russia Com¬ 
pany, report that the governor produced the origi* 
nal charter of 1 and 2 Phil, and Mary, reciting, 
that the Marquis of Winchester , and others therein 
named, had, at their own adventure, fitted out 
ships, “ for discovering new and profitable trades 
to the nation, where other Christian princes 
had never traded/' The charter of 8 Elizabeth, 
did also, in addition to prodigious privileges* 
grant such company" right to extend their opera¬ 
tions to Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, and Caspian 
sea. They proceed to state, “ that the company’s 
trade was still confined to Russia already known,” 
&c. The House resolved “ that all persons, 
on paying 40s. as in the Hamburgh and Eastland 
Companies, should be admitted into the Russian 
Company.” . 

2 3th Jan. 1697-—Mr. Norris, from the com¬ 
mittee to investigate the cause of the tumult on 
the 21st jnstant, stated, “ that it arose from a ge¬ 
neral idea that many members of the House had 
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received money, in order to hinder the bill restrict¬ 
ing the wear of Persian and Indian silks, &c. from 
passing/* In examining the evidence it appeared, 
through a Mr. Glover , that the East India Com¬ 
pany, by their agents, the London drapers 
had exercised vheir usual vigilance and ac¬ 
tivity. 

9 William , 1697*—Ordered, that all the char¬ 
ters granted since the 2d Charles II. should be laid 
before the house. 

19 thJune, 1699* 11 William III.—Petition of 
the Old East India Company, stating, “ that by 
charters they have been long incorporated—have 
great property in estates, and great privileges in 
India—but in 1693, advantage was taken by their 
non-payment of a tax, charged upon their whole 
stock, because that the 25th March, being'a holi¬ 
day, the Exchequer was not open; yet this was 
insisted on as a forfeiture of the petitioners char¬ 
ter. Nevertheless, his Majesty granted them the 
same year, at two several times, new charters, with 
all the former’privileges. And by another, granted 
28th September, 1694, it was declared, “ that if it 
should be made appear tt) their Majesties , (Wil¬ 
liam and Mary,) that such were unprofitable to 
their Majesties , or the realm , then, after three 
years, warning, the said letters patent were to 
cease, and the Company to be no longer a Corpo¬ 
ration. They then pray of the Parliament to be 
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continued (re-instituted) a Corporation/’ And ft 
bill was ordered accordingly. 

27th Jan. 16'99» 11 William .—Petition of the 
New East India Company, stating, “ that they 
had loaned two millions to the public, and com¬ 
plained of such petition of the Old Company ; as* 
by the terms of their own contract, such old Com¬ 
pany were to have ended their labours on the 29th 
September, 1701/’ 

“ Ordered, that council for each Company be 
heard at the bar/’ 

Extract f rom King William's second discourse to 
his Cabinet Council. 

“ I find it as easy to mingle fire and water, as 
to reconcile the difference between the church of 
England and the Presbyterians/’ &c. — “ How 
shall I deal with the Parliament, and particularly 
with the House of Commons ? They have already 
called me to account, and are dissatisfied with it. 
They were in a hot scent after my pensioners , with¬ 
out whom , I shall never get a competency of mo - 
ncy; and though 1 endeavoured to put them out 
of that conceit, and told them that those great 
sums of money which were given them, were not 
given to them as pension or salary, as Parliament 
men,—but for secret service, —not fit to be di¬ 
vulged, yet they see this w f as but a forced put 

14 My bare denial that, they were my pensioners 
to raise me great sums by over voting, will not 
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serve the turn, for they knew before hand it had 
been a madness for me to con less it; and m v say¬ 
ing it was tor secret service relating to the public, 
not to he divulged, is but a blind amusement, ra¬ 
ther a kind or tacit confession of what that they 
more than suspected. 

“ This makes me fear they will look more nar¬ 
rowly into that business, which may undo all. I 
fetched off Seymour, and other stic kling common¬ 
wealth’s men, by giving them offices ; but there is 
a stiff party amongst them, so true to i lie good of the 
commonalty, that no kindness can warp them; and 
my gratifying those who aimed at their advantage, 
by opposing the court party,themorcconfmns them 
in their opinion of my proselyting the members to 
my side, to betray the trust imposed in them by 
the Commons who elect them. 

“ I dare not venture o. dissolve this Parliament, 
and call another, for that will lose much time, and 
present supplies are necessary, that we may be early 
in the field. Besides, I have reason to tear that 
the new one may be worse than this ; especially the 
new members will ask me to model them ; whereas 
I have already in this a party, which, with much 
money and policy , 1 have rendered pliable to my 
will! ! 

“ Again, what must I do with the confederates ? 
England is too poor to supply them as formerly; 
ami ’tis now so well known, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all their assistance, France still grows upon 

E 
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us, that they are satisfied it will be to little pur¬ 
pose to carry our men and money out of England, 
to help them who do not much for themselves. To 
tell you the truth, some of them are so backward, 
and they are in so many minds, that nothing can 
be much hoped for from them. This makes men 
begin already to talk of leaving them ojj\ and 
strengthen England by sea and land; by which 
means wc may assault France upon the coasts, and 
make a great diversion, which may perhaps he in 
a manner equivalent to my assisting them in Flan¬ 
ders. This is the best way to get me money, but 
then, *tis to be feared, that 1 shall lose my inte¬ 
rest in Holland, and that should the French take 
some towns of theirs the next campaign, the dis¬ 
contented and impoverished people there (whom I 
did what 1 could to cajole last year with the hopes 
of a sudden peace,) will force them to put an end 
to the war, and come to conditions with France, 
especially if Savoy (as I much fear) breaks the 
confederacy. 

“ Nay, there wants not a great party there, who 
(did not my influence hinder it) would be willing 
to embrace peace, were it for nothing else but to 
exclude me from being their Stadtholder, which 
office, for many reasons I must not force. This 
is a nice point, and I desire you to think of it ac¬ 
cordingly. Take this along with you, that there 
is a great faction of shrewd men in England, who 
arc‘highly disgusted, that out of my ambition (as 
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they account it,) to make myself generalissimo and 
cock of the confederates, I have spent England 
twenty-two,or twenty-three millions, and, for the 
better half, transported, to the great loss of the na¬ 
tion ; whereas, less than half as much had built us 
such a navy, and maintained such an army, as 
would have defended England against all her ene¬ 
mies, and yet (the money circulating here at home) 
not much impoverished it. 

“ This is a deadly blow to my honour and credit 
abroad , which (against all events) it highly con¬ 
cerns me to maintain, and will strike deep into 
my interest—and what fence can you find to 
ward it ? 

“ And since I despair of money enough to bribe 
my confederates, and give full pay to my soldiers 
and seamen, I would desire your judgment which 
of them I should prefer, and which postpone— 
seeing the latter grumble already for their arrears ; 
and the former, if I withdraw my giving hand, 
will fall off. 

“ The last point which I recommend to your 
best consideration, is, what course I am to take, 
in case the parliament, sensible of how little we 
have done in Flanders this last campaign, should 
refuse to give me money sufficient to carry on the 
war there the next summer, without which you 
see all will be lost ? 

“ To tell you my thoughts upon the matter, l 
think my best expedient is to agree with the states 

E 2 
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nnd other foreign confederates to lot me bring over 
’ mtch and other out-landish soldiers, and leave 
• jish and Scotch behind them to the*same 1111 m- 
ror, by this means, I shall at once overawe 
«• tt d by my own subjects there, and England by 
foreigners here, and either make them give me 
what money 1 want, by way of' Parliament, or 
else sit up my title of conquest, and take it where 1 
shall see jit. 


44 This is, 1 see, feasible, lor 1 am not to value 
the disgust of the nation, when l do no longer far 
it; nor need 1 any longer debase myself hy hi treat¬ 
ing them ibr supplies, when J may command it; 
fora monarch is then truly a king* when he needs 
not creep to the people. ]NJy only fear is, my Eng¬ 
lish so hate the Dutch, that they will desert, ra¬ 
tlin* than f ght for them. To strengthen mvscK 
more, 1 <\m arm the French IIagonots, ol v. horn 
we have lure good store, and fetch over the Van- 
dots, if l line! Savoy inclinable to make peace. 

44 1 ii'ar l must be forced to this, for 1 find flu 
English an inconstant and headstrong nation, and 
false to their kings, no/, otherwise to be rebel* 
lonc, nrv with a hpo op iron. Put remem¬ 
ber this, my last refuge , as so you will have more 
leisure to consider of it. as future occasions afford 
you more tight. 1 shall now bethink myself what 
to say to the Parliament, between "his and the 
time they meet.” 

Lord Somers's Slate Papers* Vol. 4. p. I PA 
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Extract from Kfag William the Third's discourse 
to his Cabinet Council. 

Speaking of the probability of invasion, he says, 
‘ k Should lie (James lid.) land here, l exj * et that 
not only my known enemies, but multitudes of 
others, who comply now from tear, will flock to 
him. The ovirburlhened Commons, seeing no 
likely prospect ot the aid r/'icar , nor, consnpcoif/y, 
of taxes and polls, will give scope to their natural 
■mutability, and thee about, especially when they 
hear that many chief nobility are run L> the oilier 
side. 


“ The want of full pay vexes our army. Ihe 
people's eyes will be opened, to see that wo fed 
their hopes, and fob than with eonntafnt pntuf-. 
m the mek of one another. They will suppose tha 
I am to be removed, and the late King restored; 
and this once entering into the thoughts of this 
giddy nation, who have got the knack of turning 


out their kings, will make them as little regard mo 
as my predecessor, and turn me out too. We once 


thought to ruin Erauce by prohibiting commerce; 
hut now we find we can less sub. 'st without, d than 


they, and England least of all.” 

.Lord Somers's Stair Tapers, <S c. 
Ealract of a lettir from Mmlucr T. Can to 
Minhcer Van L. in London, dated Magna, lath 


February, 1 {>{)(). 

“ 1st. 1 must shew you the good, King William 


has done us, Tis certain. Enel and hud robbed us 
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of our trade in the two last Kingg reigns, who, by 
an unlucky neutrality, had made the stream of 
traffic run that way. 

“ ’Tis certain also, the late King James was 
taking most mischievous measures to continue and 
augment their trade, and ruin ours ; for if the li¬ 
berty of conscience, which he was going to establish , 
had not been prevented, the most considerable of 
our merchants (who live amongt us, because they 
are not molested in the free exercise of their reli¬ 
gion,) would have removed, and drawn their ef¬ 
fects to England , where the ports being more secure , 
they would, without hazarding their religion, 
have run less danger of their goods. 

“ "fis manifest also, and foreseen by our wise 
mkx, that (whilst it was impossible for us to stave 
off a war with France) King James, whose indus¬ 
try and application to the advancement of trade 
made him embrace all occasions to encourage it, 
would have preserved a neutrality to our utter ruin. 
These and many other considerations (as I affirm) 
made us willing to pluck the thorn out of our own foot, 
and tnit it into another's; and therefore, after much 
consultation, nothing was found so expedient, as 
to heighten the divisions in England , and join with 
the male-contents: so that what the Ridderscarp, 
{/. e. Nobility,) together with the deputies of 
other cities, have here lately allodged against the 
resolutions of the city of Amsterdam, (p. 6, 7 5 ) is 
now manifest, though formerly kept as a secret, 
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and stoutly denied to the late King by our ambas¬ 
sador in England: tc that the Prince did not un¬ 
dertake that expedition without the previous com¬ 
munication, full approbation, and good nleasure 
of the States; and that the States-Generai were 
moved so considerably to assist him therein, prix- 
ci pally for the liberty and prosperity of our dear 
native country.” 

Moreover, I tell them in our States words, 
(p. 9.) “ that this expedition having been effected 
by the assistance of the arms of the States (it ac¬ 
ral, and with an aim at the saving of the Stale , 
ought not to be accounted a foreign expedition ; 
and that (p. 7.) seeing by the admirable providence 
of Almighty God , under the wise and valiant con¬ 
duct of his Majesty of Great Britain, it had that 
success which is known to all the world, the States 
expect no other but that it should necessarily tend 
to a narrower and stricter union of these king¬ 
doms with this State, and that the States shall be 
thereby made more Jit and able to grapple with all 
the ill designs with which the enemies of these 
lands have threatened us,” 

“ Having thus represented to them the condi¬ 
tion we were in, and the benefit! we hoped to reap 
by the expedition, I proceed to shew, that u e uvre 
not out in our politics ; and that, however his pre¬ 
sent Majesty has behaved himself to others, he has 
still been true to our interest , an & faithful to the 
promises he has made us. And, to prove this, l 
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shall shew them how careful he has been (not¬ 
withstanding the urgent occasions he has had for 
money) to repay us the six hundred thousand 
p-utnds, which our States laid out upon the expe¬ 
dition ; whereas, being now King of England, he 
might, with justice enough , have discounted it 
upon the otd scores , betwixt us and that nation, 
ever since t^ueen Elizabeth’s protection. 

“ How speedily he sent us succours; twelve 
thousand of their best men, to weaken their 
strength, and fortify us, even before lie took care 
to establish his own footing in Scotland, or pro¬ 
ceed to the reduction of Ireland. How careful he 
lias been to put the si rouges! places of trust into 
the hands of our countrymen, or, at least, such 
as our embassadors, and the Earl of Portland, 
were secure of, who, in case of a turn of times, 
w ll be able to hold them out till we can pour in 
fr- e, supplies, llow religiously he has observed 
h s promise of making no advance without the ad¬ 
vice and approbation of our ambassadors, and 
JMinhicr Bentingh, to \\ horn he has caused all the 
str« J i.‘’fe and weakness, together w itli all the com- 
modems polls, lauding .daces, and creeks of that 
kingdom, to be imparted. How, by their advice, 
lie -as dispersed t!<-' I'ng.i.di troops, some* even to 
both the ladies, that he may men* easily govern 
by a foreign force, and hare no dept ndeuce upon 
such ctr iad no regard to their natural allegiance 
V and .epe Uccl oaths of fidelity to a Prince that 
loved them. 
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“ I also represent to them the condition of the 
English fleet mid merchants ; how many thousands 
have died this summer for want of wholesome pro¬ 
visions, and even through scarcity of them also, 
(which destruction of so .men is of mighty impor¬ 
tance to us ;) how many men of war have been 
lost; how the merchantmen have* had their sea¬ 
men pressed from their ships, and by that and em¬ 
bargoes, and storms this year, have lost above two 
millions: and desire them to consider, that he 
who has been brought up amongst us, is not a 
stranger to what belongs to a /Iceland trade; so 
that the miscarriages of both these cannot he at¬ 
tributed to his want of judgment or application, 
but to further a design ol weakening that kingdom, 
and advancing ns, 

“ l toil them, how he was once going to remove 
all, or most of the English captains of ships, and 
put ours iu their places, which had certainly been 
done, but that it would too soon have made, the 
secret known to the nation. 1 also shew them, 
that, notwithstanding the vast stock he has in 
Bank amongst us, he has been so cautious, both 
for his own concern and ours, as not to touch one 
penny of it, hut has mad..' the people of England 
furnish him, even beyond tuoir powers, and yet 
run daily in debt there for stores and provisions— 
nay, even for his soldiers pay : hv which means, 
if he increase not his own stock, (of which 1 have 
at present no positive account,) he at least impo-y 
verishes.them to our wish, so that hereafter they 
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will be able to do nothing without our assistance* 
'Tis true, he has given out there, that the Earl 
of Portland is to draw two hundred thousand 
pounds out of jiis stock tn the east india 
trade i but we know when that money was %ent 
from England , and what plate was melted down to 
help to make up the same; and that this, at least, 
shall be hereafter added to his flank, is more than 
probable. These thiugs I demonstrate to them as 
done for us ; and then shew what benejit we have 
already reaped by these proceedings. 

“ That wo have (as I said before) established 
our interest upon a firm and lasting foundation* by 
their utter ruin, being now masters of the whole 
trade of the inhabitable world: That, whilst he 
has denied convoys to their merchant ships, pressed 
their seamen, and, after promises to the contrary, 
clapped embargoes upon all their outward-bound 
ships, we have sent out ours with all freedom, 
and have, by that means, got the choice of all 
foreign commodities at easy rates, if not the sole 
exemption of them , and vented our own at our own 
price. That by these means, and his permitting 
us to carry all sorts of commodities into England 
in our own bottoms , our country is enriched , by this 
years war , treble to what we expended for the ex¬ 
pedition, besides the prospect of a perpetual en¬ 
joyment of a free sea and traffic. Nay, we may 
hope, in time , (as I shall shew hereafter,) to ride 
^masters of the British sea , and make them lower 
their top-sails to us. 
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Secondly, I shall shew what he is now doing to 
our advantage. I tell them, that 1 need only men¬ 
tion these actions, by which it is manifest he has 
our interest in his eye, and uses all means to give 
no abating ensurance of all these good things he 
has procured for us : but, besides all these, has he 
not moreover sent the Earl of Portland amongst 
us, with fresh proposals , if we will further lend 
him our assistance ? Are not these proposals so 
advantageous to our interest, that our States, who 
know them, are more than willing to assist him 
with greater numbers of men and ships this sum¬ 
mer, than they did the last ? Again, does he coun¬ 
tenance their merchants , or hearken to their pro¬ 
posals for the advancement of trade, any more now 
than he did the last year! Is he not raising fresh 
recruits, and daily sending them hither in exchange 
for ours ? And does he not pay both the one and 
the other, (or at least engage for the payment,) by 
which a good part of our army is maintained for 
us? Has he not, all the last summer, been at two- 
thirds of the charges for maintaining the war by 
sea , notwithstanding that it was principally en¬ 
tered into upon our accounts, and that we are 
likely to be the only gainers ? 

“ lias he not of late prorogued and dissolved 
their Parliament, that he may espouse the church 
of England’s interest, by which means the liberty 
of conscience, we so much dread , can n^ver be 
established, and by which means all conscientious. 
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dissenters will, with the Jews, be again forced to 
take their retreat amongst us ? 

“ Are not these, and many more, which he does 
for us, and permits us to do for ourselves, such 
things as no King of England would ever have 
suffered, and such as would have caused a war be¬ 
twixt our States and thepi ? And yet these things 
he docs for us, and* ha.s done, and we arc not sa¬ 
tisfied. Let ur» therefore sec, thirdly and lastly, 
what good we may hope, he will do for us, if we 
obstruct not his designs. 

c; This depends much upon future contingen¬ 
cies; and measures arc taken to Jit all occasions. 
—If he find it possible to maintain his ground 
against the late King James, and the power of 
France, he knows it cannot be without our help, 
and our confi derates assistance; and we know 
upon what terms we will lend him such as will.be 
efficacious. Wc have (as 1 have already mentioned) 
long wished for a marc liberum , and could not en¬ 
dure the Kings of England should be Kings at sea, 
and make us lower our top-sails to them, or be 
subject to such laws as they prescribed: And will 
we, think you, lose so happy an opportunity of 
stripping them of that prerogative, or, if we can, 
of making use of it ourselves ? We know he is of 
a changeable humour; but yet we know also bis 
ambition ; and he cannot gratify his pride without 
being kind to us; and no kindness can endear so 
much, as to give us up that prerogative by which 
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we may have a free sea , and a plentiful trade above 
our competitors . 

“ For this it is our States are now labouring; 
and I hope all the opposition some of them seem to 
make, is but to facilitate this, and the other con¬ 
cessions we would have. But if he find it impos¬ 
sible for him to keep the throne, (as it is most 
Midi/,) his. designs, ice now know, are what you 
formerly told me :—To fleece that proud and pam¬ 
pered nation , and leave them neither men nor mo¬ 
ney, nor ammunition, nor ships, nor any thing to 
enable them to make war against us , or carry on a 
trade . Indeed, by all appearances, we may con¬ 
jecture, that he'gives up the Crown as lost, and 
that this is the reason why he has already emptied 

the forts of arms and ammunition, the exchequer 

♦ 

of money, and his palace of plate, furniture, and 
jewels. He has borrotced immense sums of the mer¬ 
chants , and is still borrowing more, and yet pays 
nobody—scarce his own guards, because it is sup¬ 
posed he reserves a city plunder for their reeom- 
pencc. 

“ He has prepared .500 waggons, under pretence 
to go to Ireland , but we know that measures are 
already laid how (if King James should land, and 
the nation return to their allegiance) he may carry 
off all the booty , with the remainder of our army, and 
a considerable part of the fleet, and return to his 
dear native country , which will then receive him 
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with open arms, notwithstanding all jealousies that 
are now cast amongst us. 

“ I am, Minheer, yours, &c. 

“ T. Van C ” 
Lord Somers s State Papers .. 

14 th Jan. 1703, 2d Anne. — u Ordered an ac¬ 
count to be furnished by the United East India 
Company , of all bullion sent out from London and 
Cadiz, since the first exportation ( accounts 
along with the papers of the house.) 

Same day, petition, from the merchants and 
inhabitants of London and Southwark, complain¬ 
ing “ that the woollen trade would be ruined in 
consequence of the immense importation of stained 
callicoes from the East Indies.” 

1 7th Jan .—Sir Robert Davhs, from the com¬ 
mittee to consider East India affairs, reports,— 
“ resolved, that it is the opinion of this commit¬ 
tee, that a restraint be laid upon the exportation of 
bullion to the East Indies.” 

1 3th Jan. 1704, 3d Anne.' —“ Ordered, that 
such of the committee as are not concerned in 
trade , do inspect the East India Company's books, 
and report to this house all such sums of money 
as shall appear to them to be directed by such 
Company for secret service.” 

2 7th Jan . 6th Anne . —The East India Company 
petition the house, that they will again fulfil any 
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further sum, which may be voted, on their charter 
being renewed. 

31 st Jan .—“ Resolved by the committee, that 
on the Company lending' for service of the year 
1703, one million two hundred thousand pounds, 
they shall have a further term of 14 years and a 
half, but giving three years notice of the abolition 
of contract with the public/’—On amotion to post¬ 
pone second reading same day, negatived, 202 to 
149. 

2d Feb. 1707, 6th Anne .—The managers from 
the East India Company attended, to deliver in 
their submission to such terms. 

Qth Anne , 1710.—Petition of the African Com¬ 
pany and their creditors , stating, “ that from great 
losses the Company had called their creditors, and 
invited them to join in such trading Company; 
but, without the charter wa9 confirmed by Parlia¬ 
ment, they feared that they should not be able to * 
preserve the trade to this country. 

17 thMay, 1711. 10/4 Anne .—Bill read a first 
and second time, to erect a corporation to carry on 
trade to the South Seas. 

18/4 May .—Petition of the East India Com¬ 
pany against such bill, stating, “ that by an act of 
9 and 10 William III. they had granted them the 
whole trade in, to, and from the East Indies > in the 
countries and places of Asia , Africa , and America , 
beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza, to the Straits 
of Magellan, and exclusive of all others; for which 
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they have lent to his late and present Majesties 
three million two hundred thousand pounds, at 5 
percent .; and, finding that the South Sea Corpo¬ 
ration would embrace the sole traffic throughout 
the South Seas, to the northernmost part of Arne¬ 
's rica, pray against the bill, and to be heard by coun¬ 
cil.”—Ordered. 

26th Feb . 1729, 3 Geo. II.—A petition and 
proposal of several merchants, traders, and other 
persons, in behalf of themselves and others, the 
subjects of Great Britain, was presented to the 
house and read, “ offering , to advance three mil¬ 
lions two hundred thousand pounds, to redeem the 
fund and trade of the present East India Company 
(the petitioners conceiving both to be redeemable;) 
the said money to be advanced at five several pay¬ 
ments—(say within four years)—at 4 per cent, for 
six years, and 2 per cent; afterwards ; provided the 
lenders may be incorporated and vested with the 
whole trade to the East Indies, and elsewhere, in 
the same extensive degree as is granted to the pre¬ 
sent Company; yet so as not to trade with their 
joint stock, or in a corporate capacity, but the 
trade to be open to all his Majesty s subjects , upon 
licence from such proposed New Company, to be 
granted to all his Majesty’s subjects desiring the 
same, on proper terms an l conditions; and pro¬ 
vided the trade be exercised to and from the port 
of Lotidon only; and to be subject to redemption 
at any time upon three years notice, after a terra 



of 31 years) and repayment of the principal.* 
Petition rejected, 223 to 138. 

6 Geo. H.—An act pasted to restrain all others 
from trading to India* &c. 

Isi May, 1732* 6 Geo. II.—-An act passed “ to 
revive an act of the 1st of George I. to prevent all 
others from trading to the East Indies under foreign 
commissions/' 

7 th Feb. 1743* 17 Geo. II.—The East India 
Company petition, ‘‘ that upon receiving the grant 
of an annuity of 30,000/. well secured to this 
company, they vrill lend the government one mil¬ 
lion, provided they have an addition to their pre¬ 
sent term of 14 years, (besides the three years 
allowed them after the expiration of their present 
term, for the bringing home, and disposing of, 
their effects, &c.) and a power also to issue out 
bonds from time to time, for any part, or the whole 
amount of the said one million sterling." Ordered 
“ that a bill be brought in."—In the committee 
Mr. Henry Fox (unaccounted millions) is of the 
number. 

24/4 Match, 1749* 23 Geo. II.—-Notice given 
by the House, in a letter from the speaker to the 
East India Company, “ that one million be re* 
deemed and paid off, and that the remaining debf 
of 4,200,000/. will be also paid off, unless the 
company will consent to take 3 in lieu of 4 per* 
per cent, on 3,$Q0 a QQQ/, of the national debt, which 
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otherwise must, by an act of parliament, be re* 
deemable.** - J 

The nexjt state proceedings which will be no¬ 
ticed. are the singular speeches in the House of 
Commons in 1754, upon the passing of the United 
Past India Company's Mutiny Bill . And if Sir F. 
Burdett had happened to have perused this whole 
debate, he would have been more successful when 
he recently made his motion relative to flogging in 
the army. The Earl of Egmont , (an ancestor of 
Mr. Perceval's), amongst other things, laid, “ these 
extensions of our now written martial law, I 

t 

thought it necessary to mention, in order to con¬ 
vince gentlemen how cautious they ought to be 
in agreeing to any new extension of it, especially 
that of putting so dangerous a weapon in the 
hands of a company, whose first establishment was 
illegal , and who, as sooji as they but supposed they 
had got a legal one, became oppressive , and soon 
after,’ of dangerous consequence to the honour of 
parliament, nay, I may say, of the crown itself 
Our East India Company, sir, was first established 
by a charter from Queen Elizabeth, and by that 
charter had granted them an exclusive trade to the 
East Indies, which was illegal, notwithstanding 
its being granted by that wise and gracious Queen. 
They had a new charter from James I. with'the 
same exclusive privilege, and consequently as 
illegal as the former.- From‘Charles II. they had 
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another new charter, still with the same exclusive 
privilege; and still illegal . However, they conti¬ 
nued t b enjoy thi? exclusive privilege, but exer¬ 
cised it with great caution, because even they them¬ 
selves doubted the legality of it, as monopolising 
charters of all kinds had been loudly complained 
of in •parliament towards the end of Q. Elizabeth’s 
reign, (vide her golden speech), therefore, when 
the famous, or rather infamous Jeffreys, (who sold 
justice) was raised to*the bench, they took an op¬ 
portunity to have their exclusive privilege declared 
legal by him; for they were sure they had then a 
judge who would decide in favour of every thing 
that tended to exalt the power of the crown*. 
What was the consequence, Sir? They began, 
presently after, to act in so oppressive a manner 
abroad, that great complaints were brought home 
against them, which they had influence enough to 
stifle, probably by the same means they practised 
for obtaining a new charter and act of parliament, 
soon after the revolution; for, when their affairs 
were brought under the consideration of parlia¬ 
ment in 1695, it appeared, that they had bribed 

SEVERAL MEMBERS OP PARLIAMENT, and had 


* It is not to be marvelled at, that this infamous and corrupt 
judge legalised their charters. At that very moment he had sen¬ 
tenced the celebrated Baxter to two years imprisonment, for hav¬ 
ing, contrary to an injunction, preached to an immense congre¬ 
gation at his chapel, in the Old Jewry, and for his “ Paraphrase 
on the New Testament .’ 1 


F2 
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attempted even to bribe the crowd itself, kg an 
offer of 50,000/. and that for these cornipt pur¬ 
poses they had laid out a very large sum of money, 
and were to«have laid out a much larger , in case 
their intended act had passed , amounting in the 
whole to between 3 and 400,000/. To this 
amount, I say, *an actual discovery was made, and 
it is probable that several other sums were laid out, 
or intended, of which no discovery was ever 
made. Whether that company have ever since 
attempted any such practices, or what the many 
favours they have since received,, may have cost 
them, I shall not pretend to guess, but the disco¬ 
very then made , should make gentlemen cautious, 
lest, under the pretence of securing or promoting 
the trade of that company, they should be 
DRAWN IN TO SERVE THE ENDS OF CORRUPT 
MEN.” 

Another member said, “ that our consenting to 
the introduction of military law , was an abandon¬ 
ment of our constitution ; every governor or com- 
mander-in-chief will have the power not only of 
life and death, but of torture even. Is this a power 
fit to be iutrusted in the hands of a very low fel¬ 
low of an East India governor? Perhaps cruel or 
revengeful, nor, as in this country, controlled by 
the crown.” 

18*4 Feb. 1755, 28 Geo. II.—Ordered, that all 

* 

the charters granted to .the East India Company 

- • • * * * 

should be laid before the House. 
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The following only were presented: 

1600, 43 Elisabeth, for 15 years. 

, 1661, 13 Charles II. 

1668, SO ditto. 

1673, 25 ditto. , 

1683, 33 ditto. 

1686, 2 James II. 

The two last “ could not be found,” but “ copies” 

in a mat red book. * 

1698, 10 William III. 

1702, 1 Anne (United Company). 

1726, 13 George I. 

1733, 26 George II. 

20th Feb. 1755.—A petition from the Royal 
African Company, praying, “ for an exclusive 
charter , as formerly;” but this, frustrated by pe¬ 
titions from the out-ports, declaring, “ that the 
trade to Africa was greatly increased since such 
exclusive privileges were done away.” 

16/A Mayy 1757, SO Geo . II.—-His majesty, in 
his message, says, “ that having withdrawn a bat¬ 
talion of his forces from the company’s settle¬ 
ments in the East Indies, recommends to the 
House to enable such company to maintain a force 
equal to such withdrawn battalion.” 

20th Nov. 1760, George III. first speech.— 
“ Qur advantages gained in the East Indies have 
been signal, and must greatly diminish th e strength 
and trade of France in those parts, as well as pro¬ 
cure the tnpst sqlid benefits to the commerce and 
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wealth of my subjectsand afterwards, *«the 
eyes of all Europe are upon you—from your re¬ 
solutions, the Peotestant interest hopes for pro¬ 
tection,” &c. &c. 

20 th May , 1767.—The East India Company 
petition 44 for a temporary agreement for three 
years, so that the public should judge of the con¬ 
cessions; that all their accounts should be exa¬ 
mined annually; that the duties on teas and cali¬ 
coes should be regulated; and in future pay the 
public one half of their neat profits, or 400,000/. 
per annum, &c. stating, as weighty considerations, 
what immense territorial acquisitions they had 
made, (never the aggressors), and that the public 
revenue had continually increased ,** &c. 

13 thDec. 1769j 9 Geo. III.— 44 A petition of the 
principal merchants and inhabitants of the town 
and port of Liverpool , was presented to the House, 
and read, setting forth, 44 that the petitioners ob¬ 
serving that his majesty, in his most gracious 
speech, has recommended to parliament the consi¬ 
deration of the great commercial interests which 
had been entered upon in the preceding session, 
humbly apprehend, that the House will soon re¬ 
sume the important object of the trade between Asia 
and Europe; and that the petitioners hope that 
the said immense fund of commercial industry , 
porter, and profit , may be put on as broad a na¬ 
tional foundation ns it is capable of, *and has been 
found to be capable of to the establishing of the 
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wealth'atm power of a neighbouring country; and 
the more so, as the opulent territories lately added 
to the British possessions in Asia were acquired by 
the bravery of the British troops, and at a prodi¬ 
gious expence to the public; and that the peti¬ 
tioners, in order to extend and participate in this 
trade, are ready to conform to such terms and regu¬ 
lations as to the wisdom of parliament shall be 
thought proper/ 1 Ordered to lie on the table. 

1 6th Dec . 1769* 9 Geo. III.—A petition from 
the inhabitants of Ilminster , in the county of So¬ 
merset, relating to “ the advantages that would 
arise to the public from laying open the East India 
trade to all his majesty*s subjects, -being offered to 
be presented to the House. 11 It passed in the 
negative. 

1 5th Feb. 1769» 9 Geo. III.—The Ejst India 
Company petition, “ that an act passed in the 7th 
year of his present majesty, for establishing an 
agreement for the payment of the annual sum of 
400,000/. for a limited time, by the said company, in 
respect of the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
lately obtained in the East Indies, having expired on 
the 1st inst. the said United Company, at several 
general courts lately held, took into their consider¬ 
ation, the terms and conditions for entering into a 
further agreement with the public respecting the 
aforesaid acquisitions and revenues, and the follow¬ 
ing question being proposed, was carried by a 
ballot on the 9th Feb. instant:—That it is the opi- 
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nton of the general court, that an agreement may 
be made with the public as follows: that 400,0004 
per annum be continued to the public for 5 years; 
that the company be at liberty to increase the 
dividends to 19$ percent.; that the company shall 
be obliged to export in every year, of the manu¬ 
factures of the kingdom, (military and naval stores 
excepted), the medium amount of any preceding 
5 years; that it any surplus of cash shall remain in 
England, a I ter the discharge of thecompany'ssiwtp/e 
contract debts, bearing interest^ and the reduction 
of the company's bond debt, to ihe debt which shall 
be due from the public to the Company , then such 
surplus shall be lent to the public at two per 

CENT. PER ANNUM. 

Same day, the Lord North, “ by bis majesty's 
command, acquainted phe House that his majesty 
having been informed of the contents of the said 
petition, gives his consent, as far as his interest i6 
concerned, that the House may do therein as they 
shall think fit," 

13th April, 1772, IS Geo . III. A select com¬ 
mittee of 31 appointed, “ to enquire into the raa- 
ture, state , and condition of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and of the.British affairs in the East In¬ 
dies." 

N.B. An open committee of the whole House 
negatived; so was the motion, that the names of 
such 31 should be fairly drawn from a bos, instead 
of prepared lists of names. 
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96tk May, 1773, 12 Geo . III.—All charferMr- 
dered, when, in addition to those presented in 
1753, the following were also discovered: 

1603, 1st James I. “ restraining all but the com* 
pany to trade.” 

1609, 7th ditto, u exclusive trade for ever /' 

1610, 3th ditto, “further privileges to export 

bullion/’ ' . 

1622, 20th ditto, “ to chastise either by mili¬ 
tary law or otherwise .” 

1624, 22d ditto, “ an act of pardon and indem* 
nity for having exercised military law pre¬ 
vious to such act of the 20th. 

1626, 2d Charles 11. “ lor mills to make gun¬ 
powder.” 

1636, 12th ditto, “ to gain possession of an 
island, and to export bullion.” 

16/6, 28th Charles II. 

1693, 3th William ill. 

1694, 6th ditto. 

1703, 4th Anne. 

1708, 8th ditto. 

1727, 1st George II. 

1728, 2d ditto. 

1758, 31st ditto. 

1760, 1st George III. “ all referred to a com¬ 
mittee, and afterwards returned.” 

In presenting these additional discovered char^ 
fers, and this, without the aid of a neat red book, 
a volume is written. Let us not, however, exult 
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■ over a falling, antagonist. The gentle reader will 

be pleased, nevertheless, so far to notice dates, as 

■ 

to mark that, as in the 15 years term of Queen 
‘Elizabeth, or the “ for ever” of Jac. I. whenever 
a good prince , or his worthy minions , found it con¬ 
venient,either to disannul an illegal exclusive grant, 
or to receive a bouncing bnoha mana , they were 
not veiy scrupulous about the time! 7 

1 6th May , 1773-—The Lord North , by his ma¬ 
jesty's command, acquainted the House, “ that 
his majesty recommends to the House the consi¬ 
deration of making provision for the relief, bf the' 
East India Company, and for securing to the cre¬ 
ditors of the said company a more speedy satis¬ 
faction of their demands.” 

A committee appointed, and reported, “ that 
the clear revenues and 'profits of the East India 
Company should, from time to time, be applied to 
the discharge of such debts as shall he due and de¬ 
manded ;” and “ that some provision be made by 
parliament for the more effectually securing the 
application of such clear revenues and profits to the 
purpose aforesaid, and for thereby effecting the 
more speedy discharge of the debts of the said 
company.” Agreed to. 

2S th May , 1773.—A petition from the lord 
mayor, &c. of London, “ complains of the bill for 
regulating the revenue, &c. of the East India 
Company, and its territories; as, by example, the 
franchises of London, and every corporate body, 
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* 

are in danger of being invaded, therefore fatal to 
the security of property: and complain that such 
bill, embracing matters of such public concern , has 
been brought into the House with a degree ;of 
secrecy incompatible with the principles of the con- 
stitution ; and therefore pray that said bill may not 
pass into a law.” Ordered to lie on the table. 

28 th May , 1773.—A petition from the East In¬ 
dia Company read, states, “ that a bill was pend¬ 
ing for establishing certain regulations, &c. in In¬ 
dia, for the better management of their affairs in 
India, as in Europe; that the said bill, if passed 
into a law, will destroy every privilege which the 
petitioners hold under the most sacred securities 
that subjects can depend upon in this country; 
and that the appointing of officers by parliament dr 
the crown, to be vested with the whole civil and 
military authority of the presidency of Bengal, and 
also the ordering, management, and government, 
of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues of 
the company, in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, together with the other superintending 
powers over the settlements of Bombay and Ma¬ 
dras, independent of any choice in the com¬ 
pany, or any real power of controul in the direc¬ 
tors or geueral cdurts of the said company, or 
power in the said company, of removing the said 
officers for misbehaviour, or filling up of vacan¬ 
cies in case of death or avoidance, is a measure so 
« 

extraordinary (white the possessions are 
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alleged to .remain in the company), that the peti¬ 
tioners beg leave to call the attention of parliament 
to this most alarming circumstance, before the 
House shall give a sanction to an act, which, un¬ 
der the colour of regulation# will annihilate at 
once the powers of the East India Company, and 
virtually transfer them to the crown; and that the 
said bill is destructive of the essential rights and 
interests of the petitioners in many other respects ; 
and is further defective as to many of the pur¬ 
poses for which it is declared to be framed; and 
* 

that the petitioners look upon this bill as tending 
to destroy the liberties of the subject, from an tm- 
mense addition of power it must give to the influence 
of the crown; and that the petitioners have never 
been made acquainted with any charge of delin¬ 
quency having been made against them in parlia¬ 
ment, and if any such charge has been made, they 
have never been called upon to be heard against it; 
and they pray to be heard by council against the 
said bill.”. 

Same day, “ resolved, and voted, that 1,400,000/. 
be granted to his majesty for the relief of the com¬ 
pany. 

“ That the territories, &c. shall continue (under 
proper restrictions and regulations,) with such 
company for six years longer; during such term the 
public shall not participate in any profits until the 
bond debts of the company shall be reduced to 
1,500,000/.” A committee appointed (Mr. C. J. 
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Fox one of it), and the bill soon after was parsed 
into a law. 

2d June, 1773. —Lord North’s celebrated bill, 
“ for the better regulation of the East India Com¬ 
pany,” he moved, “ that the judges in India 
should be appointed by the crown, and not by the* 
company.” Carried 108 to IS. 

8 th June , 1 775. —The petition of the proprietors 
of 500/. East India capital stock, praying, “ that 
they may not lose the right of voting agreeably to 
the terms of the charter.” That right was, howr 
ever, taken from them, and 1000/. stock to be the 
future qualification. 

The East India Company petitioned against this 
revolutionary bill, but in vain; passed, 131 to 91. 

In the House of Lords, where it also passed, 
the most forcible arguments were used against this 
bill; and thirteen peers recorded their names in a 
protest, especially distinguished by the following 
expressions:—“ Dissentient, Because the pream¬ 
ble to this bill, stating defects in the powers of the 
East India Company, abuses in its administration, 
and injuries to public and commercial credit, ought 
to have been supported by evidence adapted to the 
nature of the several matters alleged. But, the 

PRODUCTION OF CHARTERS HAS BEEN REFUSED 

by the house, # no witnesses have been called to 

* How parliaments were metamorphosed, even since 1755 and 

177a* 
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ascertain the existence or quality of the*supposed 
abuses, no enquiry has been made into the condi¬ 
tion of public credit, and no state of the company's 
commercial affairs have ever been laid before us, 
&c. and again, “ because the disfranchising of 
1246 persons, who do not hold 1000/. stock, is a 
heinous act of injustice," &c.; and again, “ with 
such matters before us, that require the best , we 
are denied all manner of information. A bill, the 
object of which has occupied the commons near 
eight months to consider, is precipitated through this 
House in little more than eight days, without any 
attention to parliamentary usage or decorum, as if 
the lords were the lowest of ministerial tools, which 
are not to be indulged even with an appearance of 
discussion concerning the mandates they receive. 
In this situation, we feel the honor of the peerage 
tarnished , and its dignity degraded . We have 
nothing left then, but the satisfaction of record¬ 
ing OUR NAMES TO POSTERITY, &C. 


Abingdon, 

King, 

Torrington, 

Milton, 

Boyle, 

Richmond, 

Grosvenor, 

Archer, 

Devonshire, 

Rockingham, 

Ponsonby, 

Fitzwilliam, 


’ Portland. 

22dMar. 1775.—“ At a quarterly general meet¬ 
ing of the proprietors of £ast India Stock, the 
court was given to understand, by an official letter 
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from the treasury, that no further pecuniarf**d- 
yance could be expected towards the expence 
incurred in the reduction of the Manillas; and 
also, that , as the act, which obliges the company 
to export annually a certain quantity of woollen 
cloths, was just expiring, their lordships intended 
to apply to parliament for a renewal of that act” 
These advices occasioned warm debates. 

19 th May , 1779.—Lord North moved for leave 
to bring in a “ bill impowering the Hon. the East 
India Company to hold their territorial possessions 
for one year longer; and for preventing the com¬ 
pany from making a dividend of more than S per 
cent, during that term.” This brought on a warm 
altercation between Colonel Barre and his lordship. 
The colonel asserted,' that “ his lordship had 
filched away the patronage of that great and opu¬ 
lent body.” His lordship, in great heat , denied 
the charge, said 44 it was false , very false , and he 
must tell the right honourable member so.” 44 The 

noble, lord,” the colonel.said, 44 made bold asser- 

* 

tions, but the •patronage of the company was with 
him; he had interfered in their appointments, from 
the greatest to the very lowest ; he knew this, and 
would prove it, if desired, at the bar of the 
. House.” He was called to order. 

1781* and 17S4.—Vide Parliamentary Journals 
and Debates for the memorable bills of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt. 

«• / 

19th Feb, 1788.—A general court of proprietors 
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to consider whether the company should take the 
four additional regiments, that the government 
wanted to go out, in addition, although 5600 men 
were deficient in the regiments now in India. 
Mr. Beasley said, that.be feared that the company 
had consented to receive king's troops at an evil 
hour . The bills, however, of-1781 and 1784, gave 
ample reservation of all the lights and privileges of 
the company; they were guaranteed also by the 
assurances of ministers , who had stood forth their 
zealous and successful advocates, subject only to 
. such limitations, in point of controul , as were 
judged necessary to preserve them from abuse, but 
no more” These regiments then, were refused* 
after protracted discussions. The minister (Mr. 
Pitt), however, went to parliament, and a bill was 
passed, “ to enable the commissioners for the 
affairs of India, to send out what troops they choose , 
and to deduct the expence from the proceeds of the 
India revenue. 

N.B. *By the act of 21st of George III. the com¬ 
pany should pay two lacks of rupees for every regi¬ 
ment of king's troops of 1000 men each, if sent out 

Ot the requisition of the company . 

„ * 

Letter in all theNabob's British Gazettes and Ma¬ 
gazines^ from Arcot, Qd April, 1787* 

“ Tippoo Saib is preparing to enter the Travan- 
core, boundaries. The rooted aversion this villain 
has for the English* will never suffer him to sleep 
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ip peace, until he does his best to extirpate,A»s.— 

It is impossible that we can ever sleep in peace 

* 

in the Carnatic, whilst he exists as Nabob of 
the Mysore.” 

. March 3d and 5th , 1738,*—On the East India 
Declaratory Bill , (viz. of the act of 1784,) the 
Company petitioned, and Mr. Erskine and Mr. 
Rous were heard at the bar of the house. Sir 
Grey Cooper said, “ that the bill of Mr. Fox, in 
1784, had been rejected as tending to the destruc¬ 
tion of the East India Company; and was it not 
the object of the present bill totally to annihilate 
the potver of that Company, by annulling the com¬ 
pact which had been entered into with it ? Coun¬ 
cilor Scott (Lord Eldon) defended the declaratory 
bill; and, in reflecting on Mr. Fox's intended bill 
of 1784, highly complimented that of Mr. Pitt, 
which was preferred. 

Mr. Sheridan , amongst other things, defended 
the rejected bill of his friend Mr. Fox, and said, 
that by that of Mr. Pitt, “ tiie chairman of 
the secret committee, established under the 
Board of Controul, was possessed of more impe¬ 
rial privileges than had been given to the 
Commissioners by his friend's bill. He had 
power to make war in India—to negotiate 
with the country powers, &c. without apply¬ 
ing to the King or Parliament.” Bill car¬ 
ried, 129 to 74. 

July 4 thy 1788. — Celebration of American 

G 
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Independences Philadelphia, “ In the proces¬ 
sion, a grand car, with a spinning apparatus, a fe¬ 
male at work, drawing cotton , suitable for fine 
jeans or federal rib —Mr. Hewson printing mus¬ 
lins, Mr. Lang designing and cutting prints for 
shawls—Mrs. Hewson and her four daughters pen¬ 
cilling a piece of chintz—all the parties dressed in 
American manufactures. On a lofty staff, the ca¬ 
lico printers flag—thirteen red stripes in a white 
field, and round the edges, thirty-seven different 
patterns of chintz bed furniture—motto, 6 May the 
Union Government protect the manufac¬ 
tories of America." 

Then followed the weavers flag—a rampant 
lion in a green field, holding a shuttle in his dex¬ 
ter paw. Motto—“ may government protect 
us.” Then followed the cotton card-makers, &c. 

European Magazine , Sfc. 
July 1st, 1789.—Mr. Dundas , Chairman of the 
Board of Controul, in a committee of the whole 
house, on the revenues of India, stated a most 
flourishing account; but Mr. Hussey , (the truly 
patriotical member for Salisbury,) observed, that 
the Company at home were increasing their 
debt; and, as a proof, Mr. Devaynes had just pre¬ 
sented a petition, “ praying leave to borrow one 
million, to add to their capital."" 

March list, 1790.—Mr. Dundas stated, that 
“ it was the design of government to reduce the 
duty of sail in India. The food of the Hindoos 
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was chiefly rice, and therefore salt was absolutely 
necessary . Opium was also scarce and dear ; but, 
by last accounts, there was a very flattering pros¬ 
pect of a plentiful supply. Our possessions 
in the east, promised hopes of the most sanguine 
description. 

Mr. Hussey said, “ it was impossible to under¬ 
stand the situation of the East India Company , 
without combining the state of their affairs in India , 
with their debts and effects at home . By accounts 

i 

he held in his hand, it appeared, that they had 
borrowed twelve millions in eight years. In 1781, 
they stated, that after all was paid, they had a sur¬ 
plus of five millions and a half; and, by a similar 
account in 1785, they made it appear, they were 
six millions seven hundred thousand pounds worse 
than nothing. He had moved for an account of 
their profit and loss for those eight years; in which 
he could find no account of profit, but an account 
of loss, to the amount of twelve millions, by de¬ 
preciation of effects in India, and debts transferred 
to England. Yet, by other papers, it appeared that 
they were two millions better this year, than they 
were the last. He should be happy to find their 
situation more prosperous than described. He 
wished only to see the profits, so ?nuch boasted of, 
fairly brought to account in Leadenhall-street.” 

Mr. Tierney “ apologized for having troubled the * 
house with motions for papers, on which he was 
prevented by indisposition from arguing, but 

G J 
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offered to prove, if the report of the resolutions 
was deferred till after the holidays, that for the 
last five years the Company’s surplus in India had 
not been sufficient to discharge the demands on 
them at home, and that, during that period, they 
had had no profits on their trade.” 

Mr. Secretary Thomas Grenville had no objec¬ 
tion to postpone the “ discussion, as the more it 
was discussed, the more would Mr. Dundas’s flou- 
rishing reports be confirmed.” 

Mr. Francis (once of the council, now Sir Phi¬ 
lip!) completely controverted all Mr. Dundas’s 
statements, and especially deprecated the revenue 
from salt . The medium prifce of a man’s labour in 
India, was not more than two-pence halfpenny a day . 
A family of five must necessarily consume three 
farthings in salt. With the remaining seven 
farthings, the poor labourer is compelled to sustain 
himself, wife, and three children. Such calcula¬ 
tions were, no doubt, much beneath those in the 
habits of calculating millions; but, in his opinion, 
they highly deserved the attention of the com¬ 
mittee.” 

April 14 th, 1790.—Mr. Tierney “ moved for an 
account of teas imported by the East India Com¬ 
pany,” and other papers relative to the state of their 
finances. 

% May s 3d, 1790..-^Mr. Rous brought up the re¬ 
port of the committee of the whole house on the 
finances of India, which being read* Mr. Tierney 
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rose, to move its recommitment. His reasons for 
so doing were, that it was founded on a partial 
representation, comprehending only part of the 
Company's affairs ; but, if agreed to by the house, 
they might mislead the public, and persuade indi¬ 
viduals to embark their property on what would 
appear to be good security, with a growing profit, 

whilst, in reality, it was only a delusive and ruin - 

* # 

ous speculation. He was induced to stand forward 
on this subject, because he had studied the 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY WITH 
much attention, and because he firmly thought 
it had been losing on the whole for the last four 
years, and that, without assistance from the pub¬ 
lic, they mUst necessarily be bankrupt in fifteen 
months from the present date. 

May 1 Mh y 1790.—Mr. Sheridan remarked, that 
three hundred thousand pounds Exchequer Bills, 
issued to accommodate the East India Company, 
had.not been cancelled nor paid as agreed for. By 
a statement, he maintained, that the minister had 
acted in that business in a manner most extraordi¬ 
nary, and also injurious to the country, and that 
his concealment of that transaction was to enable 
the East India Company to pay a larger sum to 
government this year , than they otherwise would 
be enabled to do, had he informed the house of the 
transaction. Mr. Sheridah concluded by 'moving, 
“ that it appears to this house, that the three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, lent to the East India Com- 
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pany in 1783, and which ought to have been repaid 
into the Exchequer in 1786, in conformity with an 
express act of parliament , has not been refunded, 
nor any part of it.” 

Supported by Mr. Fox and Sir Grey Cooper— 
no Tierney —and opposed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Steele, 
Mr. R. Thornton, and Mr. Baring. Negatived by 
a great majority. 

Indian Budget, 10 th July, 1804.—Lord Castle - 
reagh , as Chairman of the Board of Controul, 
opened his annual budget, in his usual sanguine 
way; and gave plausible reason's why the Jive hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, per annum , had not been 
paid as agreeable to the renewed charter of 1793, 
for twenty-one years. 

Lord Archibald Campbell reminded the noble 
Chairman, how repeatedly his predecessors (Messrs. 
Dundas and II. Addington) had given similar flat¬ 
tering and delusive promises. Since these pro¬ 
mises had first been brought forward, the Indian 
debt, it was known, had increased three or four¬ 
fold. In 1793, when the charter was renewed, 
five hundred thousand pounds was to be annually 
paid the public. Of this sum, so stipulated for, 
not one sixpence had been, or was likely to be, re¬ 
ceived. The debt of the Company, so far from 
being diminished, accumulates from year to year. 
It was now upwards of,nineteen millions, with 
every prospect of greater accumulation. Last year 
the debt due by government to the Company was 
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estimated at about four millions; at that time a 
million was discharged, still the balance against 
the government was not diminished by the papers 
on the table. This was a very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstance. < 

On a question from Mr. Kinnaird, “ whether 
the noble chairman would pledge himself that, no 
increase should take place in the exportation of 
bullion to the East Indies in the present year ? The 
noble chairman flattered himself that the event of 
the sales in this country would enable the 
Company to export a considerable quan¬ 
tity of bullion, and was of opinion that 

IT WOULD BE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE 

Company,.to send out as large a quantity 
of it as possible.” 

Mr. Princep thought “ that the affairs of India 
demanded the mqst minute investigation.” 

Mr. Philip Francis (now Sir Philip.) “ Sir, I 
owe it in gratitude to the distinguished few, who 
have had fortitude enough to favour us with 
their attendance, and, possibly , with their atten¬ 
tion, to this hour, to let them know that they are 
safe, at least on my part, from any very heavy ad¬ 
dition to the burthen they have already submitted 
to, with so much equanimity. A long speech now 
could have no other effect, but to reduce the au¬ 
dience to nothing.” 

Then follows such a perspicuous statement of 
the melancholy affairs of the Company, as he had 
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formerly obtruded on those exhausted committees 
of the house. His speeches appear to have been 
sent to the press, truly corrected; but the. reader 
is referred to Cobbett's Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. % II. p.978; where he will also find a speech 
of Mr. Charles Grants now a Director, in which 
he laments that the affairs of India are so little 
known, and so little attended to! The 
public, too, will lament, that “ existing circum¬ 
stances” do not induce him (Mr. Grant) to re¬ 
publish a pamphlet,, which was instantly bought 
up, and which, at an evil hour, promulgated more 
truths, than were acceptable to the Honourable the 
United Company . 

On the 19th of July following, the noble Chair¬ 
man moved for various papers, in order to illus¬ 
trate his former ambiguities. 

Mr. Wallace endeavoured to prove, that the 
five hundred thousand pounds per annum , to be 
paid the public, was merely a conditional thing. 

Mr. Princep , however, in a perspicuous speech, 
concluded thus: “ more attention ought to be paid 
to the carrying trade; instead of this, the carry¬ 
ing trade was discouraged, or, at least, was per¬ 
mitted to go into the hands of -foreigners, as the 
Americans, had chiefly engrossed it ; and by this 
means a portion of British capital , that might be 
very usefully employed was lost to the coun* 

TRY.’' 
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House of'Commons , 25/A Jaw. ISO 5.—Papers re* 
kiting to the Nabob of Oude. 

Mr. James Pauli rose, and spoke as follows 
* c When I imposed on myself the task of bringing 
under the consideration of Parliament, the case of 
the Nabob of Oude, and urging grave matter of 
charge against the Marquis Wellesley , the Gover¬ 
nor General of India, I was fully and deeply im¬ 
pressed with the arduousness of the undertaking, 
and with the difficulties and obstacles I had to en¬ 
counter. I was aware of the indifference (not 
to call it by any other name), that pervades this 
house and the nation in general , as to the affairs of 
India, whether as regarding the honour and good 
faith of the British character, or, as connected with 
the pecuniary affairs of the country. What sucli 
apathy and indifference have led to , I shall not at 
present stop to enquire; but, in the administra¬ 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley , we have seen India 
deluged with bloody its princes dethroned , its an - 
tient families ruined; and the spoils of our nearest 
allies added to the resources of the Company , with¬ 
out exciting a sentiment of disapprobation on the 
part of the British legislature . I was aware, that 
in the course of the proceedings, I should have to 
submit to Parliament, I had to arraign , to stand 
forth , as the accuser of a nobleman, high in his 
country s service , and whose conquests in his orien¬ 
tal career , have given a brilliancy to his admini- 
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atration, in the eyes of his countrymen*; a noble* 
man, of extensive influence , and possessing powerful 
connections in both houses of Parliament; and I 
could not fora moment forget, that the individual 
who had to surmount these difficulties, was a new 
man, and a very young member of this house. So 
circumstanced, and amidst such difficulties, 1 
have, however, some very considerable consola¬ 
tion. I knew that the motives that impelled me 
to stand forward on this occasion, were pure and 
unquestionable , and the matters I had to urge, plain 
and simple, founded on truth and justice , and 
standing in no need of eloquence, to, force them¬ 
selves on the consideration of Parliament. I had 
merely to say, that a prince, the highest in rank 
and dignity of all the powers of Indostan—the 
most faithful of all the allies of the Company, and 
paying the enormous revenue of nine hundred 
thousand pounds annually, had, in defiance ofjus- 
lice , and in the face of the most solemn treaty, been 
dispossessed of a country, containing upwards of 
three millions of attached subjects , and producing a 
revenue of nearly two millions sterling yearly, with 
the alternative of resisting injustice and oppres¬ 
sion by force of arms , or experiencing the fate of 
all those that have attempted to oppose the encroach¬ 
ments of the Company s governors abroad Mr. 
Pauli then moved for papers, which were grantee} 
to him. 
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War in India. —Same day, Mr .Francis, appre¬ 
hensive probably that he should be forgotten, asked 
a question of the noble chairman relative to the 
war in India. 

Nabob of Oude. —28 th June , 1S05.—Mr. Pauli 
moved for papers relative to the Marquis Welles¬ 
ley's appointment of Mr. Henry Wellesley to the 
lieutenant-governorship of the ceded provinces, 
with a splendid retinue and appointment. Mr. 
Francis also spoke on other Indian topics. 

Jan . 27, 1806.—Mr. Pauli moved for more pa¬ 
pers, which were granted after a stout resistance 
on the part of Sir Thomas Metcalfe , a Director. 

t 

In this debate, Mr. Witshed Keene cordially se¬ 
conded the motion. “ The house and the public 
were much indebted, he conceived, to the honour¬ 
able mover/* 

Jan. 29th, lSOS.—Mr. Pauli moved “for a copy 
of the letter written by Mr. Dundas, now Lord 
Melville , to the Chairman of the East India Com¬ 
pany, dated 30th of June, 1801.” The letter was 
ordered. 

Mr. Pauli said, “ his object for moving for this 
letter, was to shew that Lord Melville was so 
alarmed at the then debt of fourteen millions, due 
by the Company, as to recommend a plan to avoid 
consequences the most injurious. But,” says Mr. 
Pauli, “ that debt is now increased to thirty mil¬ 
lions , in the thirteenth year from the renewal of 
their charter, without any of the condi- 
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TIONS AGREED UPON HAVING BEEN PERFORMED 
ON THEIR PARTS.” 

Mr. Wallace defended the Company, and would 
prove, that wan had occasioned this great increase 
of debt. 

1st Feb. 1S06.—Mr. Wallace moved for papers 
to exculpate Marquis Wellesley> &c. &c. 

Mr. Pauli expressed surprise that those papers 
* granted him, had not yet been presented by the 
Board of Controul. 

1 \tk Feb. 1806.—Lord Folkestone alluded to the 

« 

motions of Mr. Pauli, and moved 44 for accounts 
of all the troops and cadets sent out since the year 
1793.” 

Mr. Pauli moved 44 for an account of the specie 
and bullion which had been exported to India since 
1797.” 

Mr. Speaker thought that he ought to have given 
notice of such a motion ; it was withdrawn till the 
next day. 

Feb . 12th.—On such motion being renewed, 
Mr. Vansittart 44 appealed to the candour of Mr. 
Pauli, whether he should not again postpone the 
motion, as he knew that a right honourable friend 
of his, was anxious^ to be present on that occa¬ 
sion.” * 

Mr. Pauli acquiesced, and the motion was with¬ 
drawn* 

Feb. 25th, 1806 .—Affairs of India.- —Mr. Fran¬ 
cis moved for certain accounts relative to the Pre- 
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, sidency of Bombay. “ I well know,” says he, 
“ by long experience, that India, and every ques¬ 
tion connected with it , has no attraction for Parlia¬ 
ment, or for the public; and that now, as well'fcs 
on all former occasions, I shall still have to con¬ 
tend with the impatience and disgust of a careless 
and unwilling audience*. This alone, makes the 
task too heavy for me, and is more than ought to 
be imposed on any individual, who has laboured 
for twenty-two years to execute a most imidious 
as well as important service, without reward , or 
assistance , or even encouragement from any body . 
I advise the house not to discourage the few who 
may be disposed to investigate the affairs of India. 
It is every day growing more formidable to this 
country; and every thing that relates to our pos¬ 
sessions in that quarter, imperiously claims the 
attention of Parliament.” And again, “ no In¬ 
dian budget, you will recollect, was produced in 
the last session ; and the noble Lord (Castle- 
reagh,) who then presided over the Board of Con- 
troul, accounted for that omission, because that 
the necessary documents were not arrived.” 

Mr. Hiley Addington said, “ that having just 
stepped into the seat of Lord Castlereagh , it would 
be very convenient if Mr. Francis wo-pld postpone 
his motion.” 

Mr. Charles Grant “ had doubts how far the in-. 

' * The “ audience” are reported to have been more attentive in 
1G93 .—How oddly things are managed 2 
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Iroduction of such papers might be consistent with 
the general interests of the Company/’ 

Same day, Mr. Pauli moved for sundry papers 
to prove the insolvency of the Company . He com* 
menced as follows:—“ Sir, In 1783, India could 
not be named without filling the benches of both 
sides of this House; but I believe almost the last 
time (in 1800) Lord Melville addressed it on the 
affairs of India, he congratulated himself, that 
circumstances were so changed , and the public 
opinion , and that of the House so favourable , that 
to its most important affairs , he could hardly bring 
down sufficient members to form a House!/ I, Sir, 
cannot possibly join in such congratulation ; for, 
to such confidence , and to the system pursued for 
twenty-three years past, I attribute the growth of 
an enemy, more formidable to the happiness and 
prosperity of England , than the flotilla that me¬ 
naces our shores from the coast of France /' And 
again, “ it will not be considered the least extra¬ 
ordinary of the circumstances of the present times, 
that Lord Melville , who is now under impeachment 
for a violation of the law , fmd a high breach of 
duty, should, in 1793, liav£ brought in a bill for 
the most important purposes, and drawn up with 
a care, precision, and solemnity, proportionate to 
the importance of the subject; a bill, holding out 
great political , commercial , and financial advan¬ 
tages ; a bill to guard the happiness and prosperity 
of 40 MILLIONS OF SUBJECTS, AND TO CONTROUL 
AN EXPENDITURE OF UPWARDS OF 230 MIL- 
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lions ; and that, while he is under impeachment, 
his act has been violated in every section, except 
one, where 4 the breach would have been more 
honourable than the observance/ By the act oF 
1793, after the payment of the military and civil 
establishment, the act enjoins that a sum, not less 
than one million of pounds sterling annually, shall 
be applied for commercial purposes, and remitted 
to Great Britain to form a part of its national 
wealth. Since 1798, no sum whatever has been 
applied to commercial purposes, and the . law ha 
been violated in this single instance , to a sum 
exceeding eight millions” And again, “ bullion 
has been exported to the amount' also of'eight 
millions , for the purpose of reducing the Com* 
puny’s India debt, but no part of it has been 
applied to that purpose/' “ The Company, by 
the 111th section, were to divide 10 per cent, 
per annum, after such India debt was reduced to 
two millions sterling; this part of the act, and 
this only, has been complied with; and I main¬ 
tain that this ought only to have been the case, 
had funds been remitted from India from the 
surplus revenues there. 

“ Now, Sir, no such thing has been the case. 
These dividends, Sir, to the amount of 500,000/. 

1 

yearly, have been paid from property provided in 
India , with money borrowed at an enormous rate of 
interest in thefirst instance , saddled within enormous 
commission in the next, to the commercial servants 
of the Company; and the sales of this property 
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ift Europe, (the investment, thus borrowed at 
an interest exceeding 12 per cent., and 10 per 
cent, commission) have, lam ready to substantiate * 
invariably produced a considerable loss . But, Sir, 
the payment of these dividends, for which the 
public must ultimately .fie answerable , ought not to 
have been paid from any funds except the profits 
arising from investments provided with the surplus 
revenues of India, and not payments from funds 
borrowed in India , and which have tended to in¬ 
crease the debt to thirty millions , instead of two, 
enjoined by the law: all this has been a viola¬ 
tion OF THE SAME, A HIGH BREACH OF DUTY, 
and has tended, amongst other causes, and in no 
inconsiderable degree, to produce the state of em¬ 
barrassment so much to be deplored , and tended , 
not only to deprive the public of their just , but 
small participation ; - but will, in the end, saddle 
them with a debt, which never now can be paid by 
the India Company , within . the period of their 
charter. And again. After the payment of this 
provisional dividend, the law provides that the 
Company, in addition to the million.of wealth to 
be yearly imported into Great Britain, which I 
maintain can be considered in no other light than 
as an income from an estate belonging to the nation; 
the company stipulates and agrees to pay into his 
Majesty’s exchequer, in half yearly payments, as 
profits or direct advantage, a participation of half 
a million to the public in each year ; but, if a 
failure takes place, it is to be carried as a balance 
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to the succeeding year, and may be levied by a suit at 
law , with a penalty of 15 per cent . for each failure* 
No payment , Sir, has been made , I believe, 
except In the first year; and the balance 
now due to the public, amounts to nearly seven 
millions sterling, but which, with interest 
and penalty , would produce a sum sufficient to 
pay off thirty five millions of our national debt! 
The 115th clause provides, that the surplus funds 
of the Company shall be laid out in stock, until 
the same shall amount to twelve millions, which 
is to be placed, from time to time, in the Bank of 
England , there to remain as a guarantee fund for 
the amount of their capital slock; and by the 116th 
clause, the Bank of England are ordered and 
required , to produce the amount of such stock, and 
lay the same before both Houses of Parliament on 
the 1 5th of February in each year. No such 
returns have been made; and the public are 
yet to learn, what stock has been purchased , and 
whether or not the capital of the Company, on 
the expiration of the charter, is to be without the 
guarantee so solemnly stipulated for , by the act of 
parliament; and by the 121st section, it is ordered 
and enjoined, that if the directors shall be unable 
to make good such payments to the public, they 
shall make representation of such inability to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Lords Com¬ 
missioners, who are impowered to issue an order, 
suspending such payments ; but are required to 

H 
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COME WITHIN FOURTEEN PAYS TO PARLIA¬ 
MENT, AND PRODUCE SUCH REPRESENTATION 

and order, and thus obtain the sanction of 
parliament. Here.again', Sir, the'law has been 
grossly violated. Had such yearly repre¬ 
presentation been made, long ere this, I am satis¬ 
fied, the House and the public would have found 
themselves compelled to revise a bargain, thus 
rendered nugatory, violated, and broken 
in all its parts.” He proceeded to “ hope 
that gentlemen would not shut their eyes to con¬ 
viction, merely because the" question is Indian, 
and because brought forward by a man, new to this 
House, and the public. The affairs of India must 
now force themselves on this House, however the 
evil hour may be delayed, and an attack on the 
purses of the people of Great Britain, and n a 
certainly, that alter a waste of much blood, and 
much treasure, they will still be called upon, 
perhaps to pay, certainly to guarantee, a 
debt of forty-five millions.” 

Lord Castlercagh, from the important situation 
he had lately held, could not sit silent after such 
observations.—“ As to the sending of bullion to 
India, in payment for its colonial produce, what¬ 
ever prejudice there might once have existed 
against exporting bullion, in modern times it was 
considered as an article of commerce , which might 
be exported without danger in its consequences” 

“ As to the superiutendance of the Board of 
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Controul, it had, in fact, been confined, as the law 
directed, to the civil and military government and 
revenues of India , 6fc. 

Lord Folkstone agreed substantially with Mr. 
Pauli , and emphatically declared that, “ the act of 
1793 had hem broken and violated” Mr. Francis , 
as usual, made a most able .speech, replete with 
further proofs of the Company’s embarrassments; 
Mr. Charles Grant (East India chairman) mad$ a 
long speech, and deprecated such indefinite 
researches. Mr. Secretary Fox made an artful 
speech , but did, at this* time, oppose the Indian in¬ 
vestigation! Lord Morpeth said, that the first 
year’s payment only of 500,000/. was a notoriety. 
Mr. Alderman Princep “ again thought it his duty 
to say, that some enquiry into Indian affairs, either 
fmblic or private, should speedily take place; for, 
as to the present system of revenues and resources, 
he saw nothing in it but delusion and deception , 
highly dangerous in their continuance.” Mr. 
Johnstone thought that the Company were not to 
blame, as it was their Indian wars which oc- 

♦ 

casioned their embarrassments. Sir Hugh Inglis 
(director) ‘said, “ that the non payments arose 
from those wars, and also with France: all this, 
not calculated on, at the renewal of the charter.” 
Mr. Hiley Addington , (chairman of the Board of 
Controul) wished that Mr. Pauli would withdraw 
his motion for the papers. They were however 
ordered. 

H 2 
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Fek> 27 th, 1806.—Cord Polkstone moved, that 
there he bid before this House, a list of all 
pensions payable by the East India Company, and 
a return of all sums of money granted, by way of 
gratuity , by the Court of Directors to individuals 
from the year 1793 up to the present time, 
specifying the services and considerations for which 
such pensions and gratuities have been given and 
granted accordingly." 

The Speaker and Mr. Perceval objected, because 
that no notice had been given. The motion was 
however carried. 

Feb. 28th, 1806.—Mr. Aldermcyi Princep, with 
a view to. ascertain the proportions of our Indian 
and China commerce, “ moved for returns of the 
exports, including the bullion, since 1st March, 
1793." Ordered. 

In this debate Sir Thomas Metcalf declared, 

that Mr. Francis might boast as he pleased, but 
he had never considered him as the Company's 
friend," &c. “ As to the allegation of reserve in 

the Court of Directors, they were, by their oath, 
precluded from presenting any one paper without 
the consent of the Board of Controul. 

March 3d, IS06.—Mr. Iluddlestonc (a director) 
wanted to get rid of the motion relative to the 
account of bullion exported. Pie declared, that 
the evils which now oppressed the Company, were 
not imputable to the directors . 

March 5th , 1806.—Mr. Pauli , on moving for 
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further papers, was asked by Lord Temple and Mr. 
H. Addington , how soon he meant to bring forward 
his charges, &c. ? 

March 10 th 9 1S06.—On the motion of Mr. 
Johnstone for papers, Mr. Secretary Fox made 
another subtile speech, whieh was cheered by Mr. 
H. Addington, Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. Huddle- 
stone, and Lord Temple. The papers were 
ordered. 

March JO th, 1806.—-Mr. Johnstone moved for 
certain letters, &c. relative to Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir George Barloiv; and they were, after a most 
important debate , ordered without a division. Mr. 
J. said that, “ it was full time for parliament to 
lay down some fixed principle, and he hoped the 
Right Hon. Secretary Fox , would consent to the 
papers moved for, and would, in practice, pursue 
those principles which he had so oftenprofessed on 
Indian affairs. He thought, that government should 
now declare the precise plan on which they meant 
that India should be governed in future,” &c. Mr. 
i'&rsaid, “he should not oppose the motion. Hestill 
entertained the same sentiments relative to India. 
He had supported the resolutions on which the 
act of 179^ was founded. By that act a Board of 
Controul was appointed, and its conduct had been 
praiseworthy . Under all circumstances, he did pot 

i 

think that, the government were legitimately called 
upon to alter the policy of Indian controul.” Mr. 
Charles Grant reprobated the Asiatic conduct of 
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Marquis Wellesley. Mr. P: Francis as usual, gave 
a most luminous, yet awful, description of Indian 
affairs; and in quoting Lord Cornwallis's letter 
to the directors, 9th August 1805, it appeared, that 
the successor of the Marquis Wellesley found, 
“ that unless some very speedy measures were taken, 
it would be impossible to meet the contingency 
of war; that the,most burthensome part of the 
expenditure was 60,000/. per month, to useless 
irregular troops; at this period, your regular 
troops are but little short of Jive months , and many 
of your public departments, on which any move¬ 
ment of your armies depends, still more in 
arrears of pay; we complain,” says Mr. 
Francis, “ of state secrets being divulged; now 
Sir, I remain to be convinced, that, out of Calcutta , 
and above the rank of a Banian, there exists a 
Hindoo, a Mahommedan, or a Mahratta, who ever 
did or could read , I believe I might safely add , 
WHO EVER HEARD OF AN ENGLISH NEWS¬ 
PAPER ! !** And again, “ as long as I have a seat 
in parliament, I shall watch and take care, to the 
utmost of my power, to prevent m the finances of 
Britain, from being ruined by those of India . I 
have now passed more than thirty years in en¬ 
deavouring to support the lawful authority of the 
East India Company over their nominal servants 
abroad; to guard their rights, and to protect their 
property from ruin. I have laboured to preserve 
the peace of India, and to shelter the native 
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princes op that unfortunate country, from 
injustice , conquest , and oppression . In the exe¬ 
cution OP THESE LABOURS, I CONFESS I HAYE 
IIAD NO SUCCESS, NOR SCARCE A GOOD WO£D 
prom any man : the only duty that is now left 
me, the only chance I yet have of bejng useful, 
either to this country, or even to the Indian Com¬ 
pany, is to protect England , not against the 
Company , but against India and its GO¬ 
VERNMENT.** 

March II tli, 1806.—Lord Ossulston greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in a motion for papers relative 
to the Company’s debt. 

Lord Temple urged Mr. Pauli to bring forward 
his motions relative to the Marquis Wellesley. 

Mr. Pauli, in, a most perspicuous speech, ac¬ 
cused the Marquis of “ high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors,” and moved for papers, which were 

4 

ordered. 

March 14 th, 1806.—Mr. Alderman Princep, for 
the purpose of giving the public possession of a 
fact “ of the highest national importance ,” moved, 
“ that there be laid before the House, lists of all 
ships and vessels navigating under Portuguese or 
other European colours, and American, which 
have entered inwards and cleared outwards, from 
the ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Surat, and Prince of Wales’s Island, and the 
subordinate custom houses thereof, from the official 
year 1800—1, inclusive, to the latest period re- 
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eeived; together with their tonnage, and the value 
. of their respective cargoes, so far as the same can 
be made out; also of all British shipping, not 
chartered in Europe, which have cleared out from 
those ports for London during the same period/* 
“ Upon considering this return,” he said, “ it 
would be seen what return was made to Great 
Britain, for the price she has paid for the 
purchase of our Indian territory; for the expense 
incurred in maintaining it, and for the anxiety 
generally existing with respect to its .concerns. 
The fact was, the British share of Indian com¬ 
merce was a very inadequate recompense for the 
quantity of population and wealth which Great 
Britain was annually in the habit of expending 

FOR. THE SUPPORT OF OUR -DOMINIONS IN 

India. Foreigners enjoyed a share of this 
trade, which, compared with our owu, the Com¬ 
pany and private traders included, bore a pro¬ 
portion OF NOT LESS, HE WAS CERTAIN, THAN 
three to one.” “ By treaty,” says he, “ some 
(the United States) enjoyed the right of traffic with 
our territory, and some, possessed territories of 
their own* With all this, he did not wish to 
interfere. Yet .from whence caine the capital dis¬ 
posed of in India by the Americans and, other. 
traders? According to the statement, handed to 
him by an uninterested gentleman just returned 
from India, he found that in the harbour of Cal¬ 
cutta alone, there were in lSOO—1, no less than 
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26 American vessels, in 1802—3, 32 ditto, in 
1803—4,27 ditto, and in the last year 29, together 
with 10 Portuguese, 2 Danish, and 1 Swedish. 
This was evidently a most inordinate proportion 
of the India trade. But the value of this com* 
merce might be estimated from this circumstance, 
that in 1804, the sum paid, for only six articles pf 
commerce at Calcutta alone, amounted to no less 
than three millions sterling. 

(t The bullion imported into Bengal by those 
neutrals, during the four last years, (exclusive of 
that laid out by the East India Company) exceeded 
nineteen millions of dollars, and their importations 
of goods, of last year alone, amounted to 5,300,000/. 
sterling. He was induced to bring this matter 
forward, solely from public motives, and not at all 
with a view to urge the private traders to press 
their complaints at present.” Mr. Francis se¬ 
conded the motion in an important speech. 
Amongst other things, “ I hold it, Sir, impossible 
iorsuch a trade to exist, without a constant balance 
in specie, more or less being actually paid by the 
European merchant for Indian produce or manu¬ 
factures. In addition to the Hon. Alderman’s 
statement of bullion imported there, we know that 
within a very few late years, the India Company 
have poured into Bengal and the other presidencies , 
a supply of specie, not far short of seven or eight 
millions sterling .” 

“ But,” says he, “ in a territory whose revenue 
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exceeds fifteen millions sterling, with all this im¬ 
mense influx of foreign specie, how does it happen 
that there is no circulation of specie in Calcutta, 
or in any of the Company's other presidencies or 
settlements ? No, not a rupee. The only medium 
of circulation in all those principal places at least, 
is paper, and that of the worst quality, and most 
injurious to the government; viz. company s notes , 
or bonds , or securities; the name is immaterial, with 
a heavy interest , convertible at short intervals into 
capital .” And again, “ does this specie and this 
merchandise, thus imported, actually belong to such 
neutral flag , not only to the exclusion of British 
private traders , but even, in a considerable degree, 
of our chartered company ? Is it a question to be 
thought of with* indifference, whether our own West 
India Islands shall be supplied with the manu¬ 
factures of our own Bengal, as in fact they 
are, by American carriers? Is that immense 
carrying trade to be taken from the industry 
and navigation of Great Britain, and made 
over to Sweden, Denmark, and America! I say 
YOU MUST CORRECT YOUR INSTITUTIONS, IF 
THAT BE THE EFFECT OF THEM. Again I ask, 
with what capital,■ with whose money , do these 
foreigners conduct this trade, to and fro, with our 
proper settlements and colonies? Is it their own, 
or is it British property? If it be the latter, as I 
suspect it is, for the most part , why should we 
transfer the use of such a capital, and the profits 
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of such a trade to foreign carriers? Is it rational 
that Britain should bear the whole expence and 
burthen of these distant settlements, and that the 
only return they can make us should be i»f- 
grossed by strangers ? Another question, 

WHERE, IN FACT, ARE THESE FOREIGN CARGOES, 
WHICH ARE DESTINED FOR EUROPE, DISPOSED 

of? not in poor Sweden, Denmark, Holland,or 
desolated Germany; their real market is in 
the British,isles.” 

Mr. Charles Grant , amongst other very impor¬ 
tant observations said, that the question between 
the company and individuals, as it relates, to trade, 
would some day resolve itself into this, “ how 
far British individuals should partake 

WITH THE CHARTERED COMPANY IN THEIR 

commerce.” Whenever we are at war y all the 
neutral nations of Europe and America, must carry 
on the Indian trade with more advantage than 
either the.Company or the individuals of this 
country can. They save war-insurance , they 
navigate cheaper , and they sail at the most con¬ 
venient times . The Americans, undoubtedly, 
avail themselves of this state of things, and in a 
wag contrary to the letter and spirit of the treaty 
of commerce and amity made with them in 1794. 
By that treaty, they were allowed a direct 

TRADE BETWEEN OUR SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 

and their own ports in America. They 
now carry, on a circuitous trade between India 
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and foreign Europe , in violation of that treaty, and 
they even supply our own colonies with Indian com• 
modities” 

Mr. Secretary Fox “ had some doubts upon th«s 
subject. At this moment negociations were going 
on with the United States of America. Such 
states had had a representation respecting their 
having abused the treaty of 1794. 

Mr. Princep, in reply, said, that to the position 
of the honourable chairman Mr. Grant, that dur¬ 
ing war, not even the individuals of this country 
would be enabled to cope with foreigners ; he hap¬ 
pily entertained a more cheering confidence: expe¬ 
rience had taught him that raw materials , produce 
of various kinds , and coarser commodities than the 
assortments in which the company traded , though 
more bulky , and therefore more beneficial to the 
support of our carrying trade; that those very arti¬ 
cles , in which foreigners now dealt almost exclu¬ 
sively, might be brought home by British traders, 

IN THEIR OWN SMALLER-SIZED AND CHEAPER- 
EQUIPPED VESSELS, WITH CONSIDERABLE PRO¬ 
FIT TO THE TRADER, AND TO THE GREAT AD¬ 
VANTAGE OF THE REVENUES OF THIS COUNTRY. 

A sufficient supply of the raw instead of the 
manufactured material, would accelerate the 
period which he saw approaching, when the natives 
of India shall be supplied with cloth * made here of 

* See the author’s remarks on this article:—He can prove 
those assertions at the bar of a House of Parliament. 
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their own cotton, leaving to the mother country all 
the -profits of freight , agency , commission, insur¬ 
ance , and manufacture. All these , 

clAir beneficial results, would follow an extensionv 
of the privileges of the private trader , if no time 
was lost in taking up the question to which his 
motion tended; but he should bow to the high 
authority of my Lord Petty , and the treasury bench , 
and withdraw his motion. The honourable direc¬ 
tor, however, (Mr. Grant) declining to bring for¬ 
ward such papers as he (Mr. G.) admitted would 
have attained his ultimate object, he must say, 
shewed a disposition to blink the question, 1 * 

Lord Castlereagh “ was of opinion that a com¬ 
mercial question of such magnitude and import 
tance to the interests of India, and of this country, 
should not be brought before the House on any 
partial statements. But he deprecated all discus¬ 
sion on matters which were the subject ©f negoci- 
fttion with America. lie wished such points to 
be left to his majesty's ministers in the most com - 
prehensive manner. Had he remained longer in 
the office of the Board of Controul, he had intended 
to have carried into effect, the annual exposure of 
the Indian exports and imports. Mr. Princep 
withdrew his motion. 

1 7th March. —Mr. Pauli complained that tile 
papers, ordered oil the 26th of January, were not 
yet on the table. 
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Several apologies by Mr. Wallace Lord Castle* 
reagh, and Mr. H. Addington , and also by a Mr. 
Keir, who reprobated the practice of moving for 
papers of such magnitude, under pretence of cri¬ 
minating Marquis Wellesley . 

Mr. Pauli , in another able speech, moved for 
further papers, which, with the amendment of 
Mr. H. Addington, “ so far as these various docu¬ 
ments may be disclosed, without prejudice to the 
public service/* were ordered. But in this debate 
great discoveries were made relative to the actual 
design of the parliamentary leaders. 

19th March , 1806.—Mr. H. Addington (chair¬ 
man of the Board of Controul), moved “ that a cer¬ 
tain order already agreed upon for the production 
of papers relative to the Rajah of Bhurtpoore, 
should only extend to such as may be disclosed 
“ without prejudice to the public service” This 
motion produced such opposition from Mr. Francis 
and others, that it was withdrawn. 

31st March , 1806. Home of Lords. —Upon a 
motion of Lord Holland’s relative to the Ameri¬ 
can intercourse with the West Indies, the Duke 
of Montrose complained, “ that such intercourse 
gave the Americans additional facilities to import 
into our colonies the produce of the East Indies , at a 
low rate , thereby excluding the merchants of this 
country from a beneficial source of trade” But 
neither the Lords Grenville nor Holland , who 
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followed, alluded to this, observation of the noble 
duke. 

1 6th April , 1806. Debts of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot.—Mr. Francis made a motion relative to the 
debts due to that nabob. In this very intelligent 
speech, Mr. F. lamented the absence of Mr. Wm, 
Smith , member for Norwich, but especially of 
Mr. Sheridan , “ the now treasurer of the navy, so 
well informed on Indian affairs.” “ Surely,” says 
Mr. F. “ the volcano of that gentleman’s genius 
could not yet be burned out?” Mr. Pnu/4 se¬ 
conded the motion. 

Mr. H. Addington (Board of Controul) was 
glad that Mr. Francis, notwithstanding his reso¬ 
lution, still persevered in investigating Indian 
affairs. 

IS//* April , 1806.—Mr. Pauli complained that 
certain papers were not yet produced; and Mr. II. 
Addington and Mr. C. Grant promised them forth¬ 
with. 

Sir A. Wellesley desired to know the nature of 
the charge which Mr. Pauli intended to make 
against his brother the marquis. Mr. Pauli ex- 
plained it; and on moving for further papers, he 
found the tone of Mr. Witshead Keene somewhat 
changed. “ It was impossible,” says the latter, 
“ but a governor general of such an immense em¬ 
pire as India, might be obliged, in some cases, to 
violate the strict letter of the law, and yet de¬ 
serve the thanks of his country.” Mr. Francis , 
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amongst other things, remarked, “ that he might, 
like Mr. Sheridan , find it his duty to be absent on 
Indian business, when it was his duty to be pre¬ 
sent” Note, called to order by the chair. Mr. 
Secretary Fox, in his usual official style, spoke 
generally, but evidently displayed his aversion to 
this great research into Indian affairs. Mr. Win. 
Smith rose to declare, that he should haVe attended 
the preceding discussion, if he had not been en¬ 
gaged in ascertaining the opinions of the right hon. 
Mr. Sheridan; but that they both would, in fu¬ 
ture, attend. 

21st April , 1806.—Lord A. Hamilton moved for 
papers relative to the administration of Marquis 
Wellesley, but negatived by the previous question, 
moved by Mr . Secretary Fox, 121 to 27. Amongst 
the former were Lord H. Petty, Lord Temple, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. H. Addington, Lord Castle- 
reagh, &c. Mr. Wm. Smith, although he would 
not oppose the introduction of the papers, yet la¬ 
mented that the difficulties of ministers should be 
increased, and their minds distracted by any 
Indian questions/ 1 

2Vd April, 1806.—Mr. Pauli , at a late hour, 
brought forward his first charge against Marquis 
Wellesley. His speech was completely persua¬ 
sive ; but the speaker apprehended that the fram¬ 
ing of his motion was irregular; Mr. Pauli, how¬ 
ever, moved that Such charge “ should be taken 
into consideration that day three weeks.” The 
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speaker enquired, who seconded the motion ?• Af« 
ter a long pause, and cheering from Lord Temple, 
Mr. H. Addington, &c. Mr. Pauli observed, that 
“if the qoble lord to whom he had before alluded, 
(Lord Folkstone) had been in the House, he 
should not have wanted a seconder!!” Another 
pause took place, when Sir Wm. Geary rose and 
seconded it, “ not that he conceived the noble 
marquis guilty , but that the accuser should have 
an opportunity of proving such serious charges/* 
Mr. Secretary Fox “ understood that the honour¬ 
able member had not documents to support his 
charge. He had named a day, however; if then he 
were not able to substantiate them, he would find 
himself in a very unpleasant , and in a very aukward 
situation . The honourable gentleman was to 

judge for himself. IIe would recollect that 
he proceeded at his peril; and if he had 
at present, no documents to support his charge, he 
should lose no time in moving, for them/’ Mr. 
Pauli said that he held the list in his hand, and 
should that evening move for them. Mr. Robert 
Thornton (a director) reprobated the conduct of 
Mr. Pauli. Lord Temple hoped that Mr. Pauli 
“ would, in a manly way, retract his opinions of 
the conduct of the noble]marquis." Mr. Garrovfs 
maiden speech was admirably adapted to silence all 
enquiry; so were those of Mr. Sheridan , Mr. 
Grants Mr. W, Pole , (who was now delighted that 
Mr. Pauli “ apeeared in a tangible shape”) and 

X 
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fy|r. jPereebati'Hcc, &c. Wx. ISketiit&n, inHe&d, 
^ujpated himself froth inconsistency, Ibjr 's&yifrg, 
that his anathppas were agtfirfst the Ctirtoatk wtrir, 
p,$t one word against the' kdblk titarq&h .' ‘Mi*. S. 
also hinted tWf the opposition t»f Mi*. Wthmtk 
jypse chiefly ijom disappbtotthfent, tn it&t having 
another Indian appointm&n't. Mr. S. then moved 
the House to rescind the Order fbr printing the 
first charge against the noble marquis. 

. 23d April, 1806.—Mr. Sheridan, after a mdat 

severe and critical allusion to the manner in'which 

# 

Mr. Fault had brought forward his changes, 
moved, that “ the order made yesterday for print¬ 
ing the article of charge of high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors against Marquis Wellesley, he dis- 
charged Mr. Wm. Smith said,‘“ he had no op- 
position to the motion of his tight honourable 
friend ; he thought those charges should not ap¬ 
pear before the public, because, as yet, there ap¬ 
peared no evidence to support them, and it was 
but justice to the character of the noble marquis, 
to withhold from the public, aspersions upon it, 
until there was some evidence to support itand 
again, “ if Mr. Paul undertook this business with¬ 
out any assistance , his conduct is very impolitic 
and rash ; yet, he blight have hem treated with 
' kindness, and not as in the mariner of which I was 
unfortunately a spectatoi ”—(alluding to tlie cheer- 
’ frig of Lord Temple, &c.) Tfte question was then 
put‘and carried! 
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88 ih April , 1806.—Mr. Pauli moved the priwt* 
ing of his first charge. Ia this able speech be *ay$> 
« has the Marhatta Wat ever yet been justified I 
' Hat the noble marquis ever yet been exonerated 
from the breach of the laws of his country? Has 
any man desired Mr. Francis to retract his opinions* 
promulgated in this House, and in printed para* 
phlets, with the name of the author ? Yes, the 
crimes committed in the Carnatic, and the charges 
of Mr. Francis and Mr. Sheridan are allowed to 
pass unrefuted , unattempted to be contradicted ." 
Mr. Pauli quoted a letter from the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley to the supercargoes at China, dated Bengal, 
Feb. 11, 1800:— u Unless early relief be afforded 
to the finances of India, by a large supply of bid * 
lion , the public credit will suffer. The invest¬ 
ment in India, for the present year, must be re¬ 
duced to a low ’scale, and I entertain the most 
serious apprehensions, that I may not be able to 
provide the necessary means of exertion against 
the common enemy/' In consequence of this 
representation," continued Mr. -Pauli, “ he ob¬ 
tained from the supercargoes 125,0001. at an ex¬ 
pence to the company of upwards of 12,000/. and 
which, instead of retaining for the defence of India, 
he squandered in the shamefbl manner stated in 
the charge." He then gave a comparison of the 
situation of India in the first administration of 
Lord Cornwallis “ At the moment of his second 
arrival in India, the Indian debt exceeded 81 mil* 

I 2 
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lions, and 5 more would be wanted for the fo!l<?w- 
ipg year. Lord Cornwallis then was obliged .to 
seize upon the treasure destined for China, to 
recruit an empty treasury, to meet loans all over 
the country, and at .war with Holkar, and threat¬ 
ened with a conspiracy to drive us out 6/ the Penin - 
sula” And again, “ if I had met with the wonted 
lenity and liberality of this House, I should have 
been spared much trouble, and you the scene it 
witnessed on Tuesday last; but I have escaped 
unhurt, and 'perhaps others may hereafter (the 
accused nobleman certainly) have occasion to la¬ 
ment the proceedings upon that occasion. The 
shouts of the noble lord (Lord Temple) on that 
evening, in cordial cry with the right honourable 
member 6f the Board of Controul (Mr. H. Ad? 
dington) in consequence of a pause that will be 
long remembered , will, if I mistake not the character 
of the English nation , be turned, though they may 
not confess it, to the grief and bitterest sorrow of 
both: at least, they will be taught not to shout 

UNTIL THE ENEMY HAVE FLED,—“UNTIL THE 
BATTLE IS DECIDED.” 

29 th Aprih 1806.—Mr. Meheux, from the India 
Board, presented certain papers; and on Mr. 
Pauli’s making some observation on their quan¬ 
tity, &c. he was called to order; on which he com¬ 
plained that he was the only person so strictly at¬ 
tended to. 



The subsequent proceedings (to the pre&nt 
moment. Sept. 18 H), are of a similar tendency. 
The India opponents, in the Houses of Par¬ 
liament, pretend to discover complete ruin in 
the Company’s affairs, whilst the Board of 
Contsoul, and Directors, repel the attacks, «nd 
present glowing and exhilarating prospects. 
All this, however, becomes immaterial to the 
question, of “ a free and open trade for all 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 




PART II. 

Observations and Deductions, 
arising from the preceding Data . 




OBSERVATIONS, %c, 


WH ATEVER might have been my reluctance, 
or doubt, before I resolved to investigate the ac¬ 
tual state of the honourable East India Company’s 
oriental connection, my mind is relieved, and my 
confidence is established, upon the re-perusal of 
the preceding volume of data. Bigotted, or pre¬ 
judiced, indeed, must that person be, who, after 
its deliberate examination, is not only a complete 
convert to the absolute necessity of regenerating 
this gigantic mass of medley oriental domination 
and commerce, but is become even, an active ad¬ 
vocate for an open tra de to the vast and various 
regions beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza. 

In ordinary, and in more contemplative times, 
such convictive evidence would, of itself, uige 
good citizens forward, to boldly descry, as their 
fancy would lead them, the specific path to that 
expansive field, which is thus, after a long im¬ 
pervious labyrinth, presented to the aggregate of 
national enterprise. But, confidence must be the 
handmaid of discretion ; it is a monstrous excre- 
scence on the body politic, which is to be remo¬ 
ved ; and an injudicious cautery might produce 
an aggravation of evil. 

The habits also of 211 years must be respected. 
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The power, public and secret; the interests of that 
extensive body, which either in its foreign or do- 
mestic meanders has, as it were, almost natural- 
feed this political lusus nature :—this encroachment 
upon the first fights of every people:—all these 
we will regard.- A due reverence must be also 
paid to the institutions, however obtained, or.now 

\ 

obviously unwise, of our ancestors. And this, of 
itself, would have resolved me to dilate on the 
preceding data; never forgetting, that, whether 
such obnoxious institutions were through the arts 
of deception, .or of corruption, there were two |>ar- 
ti.es concerned; the donor , a government, ignorant 
or wicked, and uncontrolled in its acts, by a sla¬ 
vish, or a degenerated people; and there was also 
a sordid, or a base receiver . 

For the sake of perspicuity, rather than for the 
display of any pedantic conceits, I shall preface 
the subject by a superficial view of our commer¬ 
cial system from the earliest times, and under the 
following heads; premising, as the grand commer¬ 
cial principle, a priori^ of all rational’ and civil go¬ 
vernment, u that the general contribution to the 
public expenditure entitles every , individual to all 
the advantages of the state, to the extent of his 
mental, or his physical powers/* 

What was our commercial scheme before Wil- 
. liam the Conqueror? 

From that period to the reign of Elizabeth ? 

From Elizabeth to William III. ? 

From William III. to the present time? 
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Before the time*of William I. 

From the earliest accounts of this, and alnjdst 
of all countries, we discern, that, from the ori¬ 
ginal tribes, or hordes, to the conquest by Wil¬ 
liam 1. the chief or king was selected in conse¬ 
quence of some traits of valour, or ’of superior 
judgment; and that, with few exceptions, all 
were consulted in general business, either in tAeir , 
folkmotes, where even sheriffs of counties were 
elected*, of, in that more deliberative, and select 
body, aptly denominated a Witenagemote. In 
those times, exclusive privileges would have been 
impossible,* unless, indeed, granted for some sig¬ 
nal service to the commonwealth. To justly ap¬ 
preciate the actual advantages of that epoch, it 
would be necessary to be better acquainted with 

* The people's antient right, in Edward the Confessor’s time, 
or before, was in their Folkmotes, to choose an Heretobe (a ba¬ 
ron, or person of quality,) in every county, in the nature of a 
Captain, who had the power of the county and militia in every 
shire. “ Sicut ct vice comitates pi ovinciarum et comitatum chgi d r- 
bent per stngulos comitates inpleno folkmoto as sheriffs of provinces 
and counties ought to be chosen in every country. This ob¬ 
tained, until violated by Henry III. although then resisted by 
force on the part of the people. This power was, however, 
again confirmed to them by the act of Edward I. eh. 8 and IS* 

“ Forasmuch as the King has granted the election of sheriffs to 
the commons of the shire, where such are not of fee, &c.” And 
aga'n, by the 12th of “Ed ward HI. 

Lombard's Archaion, p. 35* deltaciochics. 
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the wise institutions in the times of Arthur, AI- 

* 

fred, or of Edward the Confessor. The common 

• 

law of this land, however, which is almost unex- 
ceptiOnably founded on the soundest powers of 
reason, will he a lasting and splendid memorial of 
the wisdom of those men, who inhabited our soil 
before ttye conquest of William I. 

. From that period to the reign of Elizabeth. , 
With the Conqueror came fcedal tenures,. and 
a ramification of arbitrary government,* through an 
host of petty kings, under the denomination of Ba¬ 
rons. These, 'tis true, did homage to the King, 
of whom they held their lands, in capite: but the 
mass of the people became slaves; held not an 
hide of land ; and were obliged to obey the orders 
of their local chief. It was of little consequence 
whether the Prince, or their task masters, the ba¬ 
rons, were predominant; their situation continued 
deplorable. It is true, that as they suffered by the 
arbitrary sway of the Monarch, their aid to the 
barons generally conveyed chastisement, or over¬ 
throw, to the tyrant; yet it cannot be disguised, 
the mass of the people were neither designed to be, 
nor were they, substantially benefited by any of 
the revolutions, until the reign of Henry VII.— 
Even the boasted charter of Runnymeade was not 
dictated for the people's weal; and, but for Henry 
VII., it is doubtful whether a single monarch, or 
a single baron, would have been found for many a 
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century, magnanimous enough to display the de¬ 
scendants of Alfred, and of Edward the Confessor, 
once more within the pale of rational society* 
Henry VII. however, soon found, that, unless 
he could giver a free representation in parliament, 
(which his mind was not, perhaps, prepared for,) 
and by such liberality throw himself on the po¬ 
pularity of the nation, he had no chance of secur¬ 
ing his usurpation, but by suffering the barons to 
alienate their immense property, and by encou¬ 
raging a spirit of trade, and even of foreign 
« 

commerce. 

These measures also tended to replenish his cof¬ 
fers, and rendered him independent of the assist¬ 
ance of his sturdy and overgrown barons. This 

i * 

prince was alike politic and avaricious. There is 
little doubt, but, if Columbus could have ren¬ 
dered him a pecuniary consideration, Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain would not have had the ho¬ 
nour of that navigator’s discoveries. 

From the conquest to this reign, none can have 
certain data, from whence to ascertain what were 
the efforts made to expand the arts, and to en¬ 
large the commercial sphere ; for no parliamentaiy 
records are published . We must, therefore, await 
the unfolding of the rolls of their precarious par¬ 
liaments, (such as they were,) of other state papers, 
or of rare memoirs , carefully entombed in the ar¬ 
chives of the nation, or in those of private life.— 
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Bert, it may be safely asserted, that t$tt advance of 
the million, towards the threshold of knowledge 
and of rank, was precarious and forbidding. 

it appears, however, that by the gift! which ac- 
cruedto the Crown, from the charters granted to 
the trading companies of the metropolis, and to 
the provincial trading towiis, that the whole .was a 
system of exclusive privilege. The 'local trade,' 
whether it were London, or an obscure chartered 
borough, was regulated by themayor of a corpo¬ 
ration, or the warden of a company. All who 
could not subsist under the chilling hand of domi¬ 
neering and partial agriculture, sought the protec* 
lion of these municipal sanctuaries before they 
could exercise any trade or ingenuity. Thus, 
then, cities and towns sprang up. from the emi¬ 
grations of the village and the hamlet. But these 
hives of industry were not permitted to make hasty ' 
strides in the arts: this would have approximated 
them to the equestrian order. No: these muni¬ 
cipal charters and privileges were incessantly re¬ 
manded and repurchased i sometimes under .the 
pretext of war, or forfeiture; or, as in those of the 
country* *“ they had not amply lodged and sus¬ 
tained the armed forces of the statefor, in those 
times, the military, as * well as civil expeaces of 
the government, were arbitrarily collected, and 
every lucrative situation was sold and mortgaged, 
rather than that the mast of the Monarch 9 s subjects 
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should^ through the medium of a virtwal^jqpretf*- 
Mtion, emerge from slavery) from penury* and 
from ignorance! 

Thus itouch frr oar internal cdtamerce, gene¬ 
rally speaking. Our external reiatiooft were hut 
on a slender scale. 1 

The original staple of tin was eclipsed, a t 'least, 
by its successor—of wool. Yet such were the im¬ 
provident measures of the government, that this 
grand appendage to the production of Cornwall 
was almost wholly ex posted, and the woollen gar¬ 
ments of the island were actually manufactured in 
the Low Countries, in Germany, and in France. 
This ruinous policy generally obtained, until die 
expulsion and arrival of the Flammands. These 
established that great branch, the woollen njanu- 
factory, in the Wilds (Wealds) of Kent, and of 
Sussex. After a series of years, the lower price 
of 4abour transferred it into the Western counties; 
and, ultimately, Huddersfield, and the West Aid¬ 
ing of Yorkshire, presented themselves, and di¬ 
vided the toils of that new staple, as we witness 
at the present day. * 

The silk manufacture had, indeed, at an earlier 

* 

period, attained a great perfection, chiefly through 
the persecutions of Lombardy, the tPais de Vaud, 
the Grisons, and that in Languedoc. It dis¬ 
pensed great internal consolation, and presented 
the most enviable prospects; but, in the se¬ 
quel, was improvidently blighted, by the shamejkl 
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privileges which the East India Company pos~ 

* 

sessed, and began to exercise, from the early part 
of the reign of James the First. 

I have already stated, that Henry VII. was the' 
first who granted foreign roving commissions. The 
“ Merchants Adventurers,” and the “ Greenland 
Company,” indeed, had been previously and long 
established; but the boon for such exclusive char¬ 
ters having been only found among the rich citi¬ 
zens of the London chartered companies, and who 
therefore engrossed 8-10ths of the kingdom’s trade, 
those two company’s ulterior operations most 
seriously tended to contract , rather than to expand, 
the industry of the natives; and, as a proof, it 
is ascertained by the preceding state extracts, that 
in the time of Edw. HI. before the establishment 
of the former there were greater exportations of 
cloths, even than in that of James 1. or at a later 

i 

period: and, in this latter reign, it was deemed a 
sufficient satisfaction to the injured pretensions of 
Hull and of York, that they should actually par¬ 
ticipate in the Greenland trade, with London, in 
the paltry amount of 500 tons of shipping. * 

Having thus descanted generally on the situa¬ 
tion of our commercial relations, during a period 
of usurpation, Of war, and of violence, and from 
which the philanthropist will gladly retire, I shall 
briefly remark, that in the reign of Philip and 
Mary, the observer is attracted towards judicious 
attempts in the Commons to promote the welfare 
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of society, (see Part I.); but they were stifled by 
the hand of power* ; 

* t 

From Elizabeth to the time of William III. 

In Elisabeth, we have to investigate the conduct 
of a profound woman. Like her predecessor, and 
her father Henry VIII. she knew that a free par¬ 
liament, and an unrestrained commerce, would be 
incompatible with her scheme of arbitrary sway. 
Yet, such was the force of national habit, and sti¬ 
mulated likewise, by the commercial enterprise of 
the low countries, and of Holland, it was not pos¬ 
sible for her to avoid every plausible encourage¬ 
ment to national industry. Thus were her visits 
to her manufacturing towns periodical; but after 
a long and dark reign of hypocrisy and of misery; 
after she had recruited her coffers, or enriched her 
minions with the douceurs of privileged compa- 
nies , she appears,^ by her “ golden*' and last speech, 
to have relented of so shameful a prostitution of 
the public weal. If I could, in compassion to her 
memory, somewhat extenuate her main commer¬ 
cial action,—the exclusive charter to the East India 
London merchants,—I would hope that she had 
some conscientious motive. She had periodically 
surveyed the cheerful'weaver's abode; her mind 
might feel true contrition tor her manifold acts of 
arbitrary sway, her contempt of parliaments, her 
unpardonable (as man speaks) conduct towards 
her less fortunate sister queen, her reflections (see 

K 
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lifer “ golden” speech) updn the great day tf tic- 
count !—ail this, and perhaps tl^ Itnre of a prfesent 
to some deserving favourite, an Essex or a Leices¬ 
ter, might have induced her tb grant this exclusive 
advantage for 15 years; and also taking feirty into 
consideration the professions of piety, which 
have in XLLtime&difctinguished princes, it may not 
he too/much to say, that, as in the originalgrant to 
the ft merchants adventurers,” her main stimulus 
to this great oriental ultra-marine, might he a wish 
to enligfiteh the getttiles, and to'be, the glory of that 
vhristidnfakh which her infamous father had im¬ 
piously prostituted at the sacred shrine of liberty 
and of truth! 'Gratitude might also actuate her; 
for, such Was the progress of the exclusive scheme 
of commerce siiice the time *of Heniy VIL that we 
’find* to contend against the armada of Spain, Jn 
500 vessels, no less than 163 were furnished by 
these merchant adventuring Londoners and the 
Cinque ’Ports; and when, subsequently she 
would have avenged this insult in Portugal, 
•163 in 170 ships, arid 13,000 troops were^pro¬ 
vided, and troops sustained there, from some,gene¬ 
ral coffer of these chartered-gentlemen. 

This, however, to her, and to every tyrant, was . 
better than to have had despotic acts controlled by 
the representatives of a free people. Elizabeth 
knew better; and, mark tbeir base degradation, 
even to the termination of her reign !—representa¬ 
tives, (again see “ golden” .speech,) whose ances- 
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tow had selected $ chief, and consented to a code 
of regulations fop the general and reciprocal weal, 
kneeling on both knees ,, to, receive the last, dying , 
speech and confession of a princess, who had ex- , 
ercised her superior‘talents, oply in the trammels of 
deception and of slavery! 

If any hapless admirer of this princess should 
deem me severe, I beg him to remember, as sound • 
and fundamental lam , “ that nothing can be done 
in a well ordered free state , by the king's grant, 
letters of patept, or any act of his, as to the per*? 
sons, goods, lands, liberties cjf the subjects, but 
mijst be according to established lams , which the 
judges are sworn to observe and deliver. between the 
king and the people impartially ; to rich and poor, 
high and low, and therefore the justices, and. minis¬ 
ters of justice, are to be questioned. and punished* 
if the laws be violated, and no reflection to be 
*ipade on the king. Here then is /the definition of 
the axiom, the king can do no wrong; and thus are 
illustrated the true rights of the subject,- salus 
populi suprema pex, or, in a more simple term, 
the Qrjtish constitution in theory . 

It may be rationally supposed, that a people, 
thus debased, sought with eagerpess the arrival of 
the successor of such a queen. King James was 
destined to preside oyer a nation whom the eft- 
lightened historian, Hume, imagines were not 
aware that they .possessed more liberty than the 
French people. I so far differ from Mr. Hume, as 

K.2 
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to suppose that they possessed lesi; because that,* 
otherwise than on the continent, these islanders 

i 

y/1 retained the,blessed germ, transmitted from 
anterior to the conquest; and such a people 
v *ro therefore more susceptible of the oppressions 
of tyranny, and therefore less free than the 
French. 

King James's procession from Scotland to Lon¬ 
don* was a continued series of acclamation and of 

i 

hospitality; national and religious feuds were at 
rest; every thing conspired to introduce this prince 
with eclat. His birth, his great exaltation, in 
whom was for ever consigned to oblivion, the 
contentions of the White and’the red roses; his 
pretended learrtihg— rbut mark (he sequel —the hour 
was not yetarrifrfcd (0, may it soon arrive!) when 
it should be ascertained, that an equally poised 
government only. Constitutes the true source of 
happiness to a -fnonaren and to a people. 

This king, then, as if he had no other wish but 

♦ 

to unite the two kingdoms, began to soothe the 
minds of the independent gentry, by an immense 
creation of baronets and other titles; and when, 
from the base acts of his ancestors and his own, 
he found the table of the Commons loaded with 
petitions and complaints, he bullied, he erased, 
he prorogued, he dissolved parliaments. Can we 
then wonder (not satisfied with his voted subsidies), 
that his dear and faithful countrymen, such as the 
Earl of Leneux, &c. that his beloved relatives in 
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Bohemia, should require all that could be obtained 
by such charters as those he repeatedly gave the 
East India Company ; and especially that. of the 
7th of his reign, which solaced for all their perils 
by sea, and perils by land, by a grant for ever f 

On the contrary, there cannot be a doubt but, 
if the whole North American continent had been 
asked for, and paid for , it also, as with the South 
American coasts, would have graced this munifi¬ 
cent roval donation. 

I shall hastily pass over the melancholy period 
of his successor’s reign. Suffice it, that Charles I. 
proceeded in the steps of his improvident and 
“ absolute” father, and he ultimately made atone¬ 
ment for his vices, and those of his ancestors, ra¬ 
ther than for his own. 

In fact, the oppressions of the people, were ar¬ 
rived at the pitch of indurance. Learning and 
knowledge too, thanks to commerce ( not East In¬ 
dia), and the blessed art of printing! had obtained 
a preponderancy, and a complete overthrow of the 
monarchy, was the consequence. 

It was, however, a great national error , and a 
crime, to immolate a sovereign, or a chief magis¬ 
trate. By a reasoning congenial to what may be 
found in page 131, I contend, that the crimes 
of the chief ruler or magistrate, are derivable from , 
and are corroborated by an ignorant , or by a vicious 
people. King Charles, Henry of France, Peter of 
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Russia, Gustavus of Sweden, ufeder the former* 
Louis XVI. was the martyr .of the latter. 

I have said, that the mass of the people de¬ 
manded a free and virtual share in the government $ 
deception could no longer avail. I could go fur¬ 
ther ; if the tyrant Cromwell had permitted that 
mential to every free people, the house of Stuart 
would never again have visited these realms. 

To counterbalance, however, this restriction on 
the people, Oliver amused them with their too na¬ 
tural bent tor foreign subjugation, and, in his vigo¬ 
rous efforts against, the Dutch, he not only exalted 
our naval power and prowess, but (and chiefly by 
this contention for maritime superiority, and conti¬ 
nued by his two successors) it nearly destroyed the 
Dutch Oriental Company, and thus enabled ours 
to purchase those repeated prolongations of privi¬ 
lege, which we remark, until the time of 
William 111, 

It must likewise be admitted, such was the 
comparative progress of the arts and of industry, 
during the interregnum, that the return of Chas. II. 
Can only be accounted for,* from the disappoint¬ 
ment to the mass of the people, of a government 
without parliaments, and to certain promises, to 
restore them in purity, made by the exiled king 
before his arrival. 

This monarch's time, nevertheless, appears to 
have been devoted to a series of sensuality and 
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corruption*. The parliament whs occasionally 
held, but a great state secret was ascertained; me¬ 
thods were adopted to manaqe a House of 
Commons. It was a most promising embrio—it w$0 
at perfection after the arrival of William. .We will 
illustrate this. The fountain of honour was ipces^ 
sandy supplied by the full flowing streams of mo¬ 
nopolising grants ; aye, even down to the seal¬ 
ing of a will or an indenture. .But the golqeit 
recruit, as in the earlier days, was unquestionably 
from the once tranquil, ifbw sanguinary, current 
of the Indus or the (ranges. 

King Charles, and his brother successor, were 
not men of inferior talents. To govern without a 
revolution, so enlightened a people, and by such 
means, required more than common capacity. It 
is true the people were disappointed, but the revo¬ 
lution of Cromwell was by no means forgotten. 
The church, however, and the nobles, were with 
the king and his measures, because that they 
dreaded another convulsion. How then was this 
milliou amused? Why, in their darling fight 
against the Dutch, the assertors of that “.Christian 
faith,” so incompatible with the “ catholic 
creed.” We were, on the whole, successful in 

* 11 th article of the impeachment against the French duchess 
of Portsmouth, mother of the Duke of Richmond, who resided in 
great state with the King at Whitehall, “ that hardly any grant, 
office, or place, was given away, but through her ox-iter emissaries 
intercession, and money given to them.”— Somers' State Papers . 
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this contest; commerce too, and the arts, were 
greatly expanded; and if James II. had not ulti¬ 
mately displayed a predilection for the catholic 
creed; if the church had not affected alarm; if 
certain artifices had not been practised by great 
men, to entangle us in William's dispute with 
France, there cannot be a doubt but James II. 
through a pure representation of the people, might 
have perpetuated his race, and, for aught our con¬ 
tracted minds can discover, the nation might have 
enjoyed, even to this mbmcnt, all the rational con¬ 
solations of society. Nay, had he even again, 
amused the nation with a war against Holland, and 
thus further injured our rival traders, the clergy, 
and discontented nobles, would not have suc¬ 
ceeded in their Batavian intrigues. 

This, however, can only be fairly illustrated 
when the nation obtains a sight of the Stuart 
papers, deposited in Paris, and which dame 
rumour says, have been recently recovered, and 
brought into this country; but whether through 
the medium of Mr. Huskisson, who was, at the 
commencement of the war, a Marchand de Paris , 
and a high jacobin; or that of Lord Lauderdale, 
assisted by the great patriot Mr. Tierney, who 
merely took his stand at Boulogne, it is very imma¬ 
terial to ascertain. One thing is observable, that 

all those personages have been graced with distin- 
* 

guished places , titles , or pensions . Yes, I pledge 
myself to my country, that when the actual state 
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machinery of that singular event (the abdication of 
James) shall be laid before the British people, they 
will be better enabled to judge of comparative go¬ 
vernments; they will obtain a knowledge^ which 
they wiUnpractically apply to themselves. 

There is one general observation, however, 
arises from an evident fact. The general mas# 
had less to complain of under the restricted par¬ 
liaments of the two last Stuarts, than they had un¬ 
der William , or even under Anne his successor; 
and if doubts are entertained, I appeal to the com¬ 
parative petitions on the tables of the houses of 
parliament. And for those who are more scepti¬ 
cal, lot them critically peruse the state papers in 
the preceding part of this work, “ reign of King 
William.” 

If, for this singular phenomenon I were to ac¬ 
count, I should say that, with a defective parlia¬ 
ment, the Stuarts gave general occupation to the 
subject; and that the parliaments of William were 
managed, so that the best energies of the nation 
were exhausted in a silly co-operation with Hol¬ 
land for the humiliation of France. 

But these digressive observations belong to 
statesmen only. The merchant, however, who has 
less time to contemplate, and is anxious for the 
chart , and for the opening of this land of Opbir, 
will also pardon me, when he recollects the statue 
of Charles II. in the centre of the London Ex¬ 
change, and William in an humble niche in a cor - 
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nerf and also, that India stock was in the former's 
reign at 280 per cent. 

From William III. to the present time : 

Reign of William III, 

If from a tranquil investigation of the reign of 
King William, and the actual situation of the peo¬ 
ple, I am constrained to be most severe; at this dis¬ 
tance of time, it will not surely be imputed to me, 
that prejudice can have influenced the opinion. 

I have thought of it a thousand times, and am 
convinced, that if the protestant was actually pre¬ 
served, (I admit that hypothetically), the true in¬ 
terests of man , such as %xalt his situation either 
in his relations towards God , or towards his neigh¬ 
bour, , were basely deteriorated during such reign of 
William. 

Allowing that lie was conscientiously led to sup¬ 
plant his father-in-law, where were the results of 
this conscientious scheme of action? Was his 
praise to be found in the pious warfare in which he 
exhausted the best energies of the British people ? 
Was it in the sister kingdom, where, after the 
force of arms, (rather than the peaceful' olive 
branch,) had reduced that loyally bigotted,- yet 
ignorant and unfortunate people to the treaties of 
Limerick and Galway, his mind was only fertile in 
the breach of those treaties ? f In the sordid 
treachery at Panama, of by the massacre at Glencoe ? 
Was his glorious magnanimity discovered in the 



aggrandisement of Minheer Bentitick*, and other of 
* his Dutch followers ? To say nothing of Mr. 

So/wmf. Was it in screening the Duke of Leed$%> 

\ 

* A descendant of this most disinterested family did, some 
few years ago, return from bis oriental-island of Baralaria t and was 
so happy as to find water Sufficient to land his “ argosie ,** long 
before he reached the dangerous navigation of old Thames. But, 
alas! a custom-house lounger, in Piccadilly, obtruded himself, 
and the “ argosie ” found its way, and so did great men* into ft 
great custom-house; loo/, having been previously offered, and 
honestly rejected, by this out-searcher ; for it was discovered, that 
one half of this “ argosie” was contraband , and the other required 
at least 1000/. for the import duties! In the sequel, the governor 
recovered his “ argosie” at no ordinary penalty, tse hope ; but th’e 
poor Piccadilly lounger was soon afterwards deprived of his place ! 
When we recollect what Minheer presided at the treasury and the 
customs, (no matter how the young skipper may comport himself 
in future ultra marine speculations), we must, with indignation, 
exclaim, 

“ Dignified dregs of*** fallen race, 

Honour’s dishonour, and fame’s last disgrace!” 

The unfortunate “ lounger,'* on bearing of my oriental designs, 
sought me, and thus related the story. He has not a second coat. 

f A letter of Queen Anne is extant, and runs thus :—*** I am 
obliged to take that fellow Somers into my councils again. Amidst 
his toils and arrangements of constitutions, he forgot not to enricli 
himself with the spoils of my family—the Ryegate estate—worth 
10,000/. a year.” A tolerable sum in those days; and this proves 

that patriotism is a species of trade. 

* 

J As the once flourishing town of Leeds is now greatly dis¬ 
tressed, the present duke has an opportunity of retributative justice. 
About 3000 1. a year, amongst its poor, would neither dishonour 
the donor or the receiver. 
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and twenty others, concerned in filching the na¬ 
tion out of their natural right of trading beyond * 
Bona Esperanza ? 

But in all this , we trace the marvels of those 
incredible treasures which the oriental company 
had amassed, by the better commercial policy of 
William’s less fortunate predecessors. Yes, in 
his reign, (from whence came the means ?) 
was systematised a perfect scheme of parliamentary 
corruption and management , and another (the 
Bank) of fuuded and paper anticipation of national 
revenue ! And this, in lieu of actual property, 
which he had exhausted for the balance of power! 
Could no one of those great lawyers or statesmen, 
with huge perukes, have just whispered him, “ that 
with all their faults, the secret of the Stuart race 
>vas, a supremacy of commerce , and the en¬ 
tire DOMINION OF THE SEAS AS ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL TO THAT SUPREMACY } f * 

But I am disgusted, and will quit this reign; 
earnestly, however, entreating the reader to care¬ 
fully peruse the preceding papers, in order to 
ascertain, what was the laudable scheme of 
government, pursued by King William the 
Third, of glorious memoIiy ! 

Reign of Queen Anne. • 

# My observations here, will be very brief. Her 

heart wa* not with the war with France. She 

* 

was impetuously led to it, by such ambitious men 
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as 'Godolphin, Somers, and Marlborough, with 
their gg-between, Mrs. Masham. The secret was, 
that the war tended to get rid of the fiery spirits ; 
and to check that commercial march which would 
some day, if not discreetly directed, gain a 
preponderancy in the commonwealth. The ma¬ 
nagement then, of the Houses of parliament, in 
this reign, presented a reputable perfection; and, 
therefore , the adamantine foundation laid by 
the Hon. the East India Company in the preceding 
one, began to assume form and consistency . 

Reigns of George I. and II. 

By successive and destructive wars, the country 
required time to breathe. North America had now 
opened her arms, to British enterprise, and those 
subtile underminers of liberty, Mr. Pelham, Sir 
Robert Walpole, and Mr. Pulteney, displayed all 
their arts. 

The East India Company, therefore, may be 
truly said to have found in these men, faithful 
patrons and protectors. 

In the latter reign, however, this Company 
began to emerge, even, upon their oriental coasts. 
They could shiver a lance with a native prince; 
the factory, and the pen, were abandoned ; these 
merchants would explore the interior, and at the 
termination of this reign, presented to the wonder¬ 
ing philosopher, the phenomenon of a Christhin 
trading Company, “ sent to explore for pro- 
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?3Tabi,e preferring and moat 4k~ 

twguwhing themselves iar measurer of 90^ 
tjmty, and against those hospitable princes, on 
whose shores they had exchanged the reciprocal 
duties, due from man to man H 
But,, having arrived at the commencement of 
the reign of George m. itjis time that, by,way of 
digression, no mental relief! I should introduce 
our oriental trading warriors, and, like some 
great giant! in the plenitude of their glory and 
their power. 

In doing this, and with all due solemnity! 1 

must premise my readers, that as there is an 

* 

imprimatur on the oriental press, and'as few “ ’ere 
return” from that auspicious land of promise, 
discontented or degraded, it has not been easy to 
select the most correct account o^the rise and pro¬ 
gress of these most Christian pilgrims and chieftains. 

I shall therefore proceed cautiously; but, I chal¬ 
lenge this Company's whole host of defenders to 
substantially confront me- 

What was the actual slate of this once happy and 
independent kingdom of Jndostan , before the irrup¬ 
tion of foreigners l It is from the pen of an able 
historian. “ Alkbar, the emperor, on the throne 
of Delhi, defended from the great Tamerlane the 
Tartar, died in 1605-rrwas distinguished by innu- 
merahle virtues He took from his odicers the 

* 

power of oppressing the people . Severe in his 
justice, he never forgave extortion, ffe encouraged 
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trade fAe invariable protection given to Oner* 
chants of all nations. He regarded neither the 
religious opinions nor the countries of men; all who 
entered his domains were his subjects, and they 
had a right to his justice, ‘ 

“ He was succeeded by his son, Mahommed 
Jehangire. Jn 16 15 % (vide Charter of James L) 
Sir Thomas Row, ambassador extraordinary from 
England, arrived at Brampour, and was received 
with all the pomp and honours of an Eastern 
Prince. A firman was immediately issued for a 
permission to the English to establish a factory git 
Brampour, and soon afterwards, another at Surat. 
Sir Thomas was treated by the emperor with the 
utmost affability and politeness , and felicitated 
on his safe arrival/* (O my God! but the mind 
must have a* moment to compose itself; and to 
contemplate). 

“ The presents were highly acceptable ; but a 
coach, sent by King James, (who paid for it?) 
was so agreeable, that the Emperor was immediately 
drawn in it, and the embassy assisted, jn 

THE PLACE OF CAVALRY M** 

From this eventful moment, to the peculiar and* 
tragical disaster of the Black-hole at Calcutta, (a 
century and a half), our “ Merchants Adven¬ 
turers/* and “ Hon. United Company,** appear 
not to have extended their conquests far beyond 
the sight of their shipping. Such tragical event, 
then, gave new energies to their powers; and we 
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shall see, what were the fruits of the prowess of 
Colonel Clive and others. “ At last, Shaw 
Ailum, the undoubted heir of the Mogul Empire, 

M 

fell into our hands. 

14 A perpetual commission for the office of 
receivers general of the revenues of Bengal , 
Bahar y and Orissa , was obtained from him for the 
government. 

44 In consideration of this imperial mandate , 
which conferred on the Company the govern¬ 
ments of those provinces for ever , Shaw Ailum 
was to receive an annual pension of 325,000/. 
This was moderate to the lineal successor of the 
great Tamerlane. He was, at the same time, 
guaranteed in the possession of the province of 
Uliahabad ; and thus a kind of provision was made 
for a prince, who retained nothing* of what be¬ 
longed to his illustrious ancestors, but the empty 
title of Emperor of Indostan.” 

Let us compare the different situations of this 
vast empire of Indostan, in the period previous to 
that ambitious enterprise of enlightened Euro¬ 
peans, (when the embassy condescended to draw 
the emperor through his capital), and that of the 
medium between the years 1750 and 1780.— 44 In 
the former, there was an immense internal, as well 
as external trade; for the court was alike liberal , 
in civil polity smd in religion; and the balance of 
bullion in the province of Bengal, only, amounted 
to 1,852,500/. sterling. In the latter period, 
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her current specie was decreased from 15 to 10 

■ 

millions; her inhabitants, by the intolerable go¬ 
vernment of marauders, incessantly visited by con¬ 
tinued wars, by pestilence, and by famine, dimi¬ 
nished no less than 5 millions; a number exceed-* 
ing evep, what was lost by the separation of the 
United States of America!” 

I have no wish to pursue thefr subsequent war¬ 
fare, or their commercial operations; the preceding 
pages , (Part I.) those faithful quotations from 
established authorities, are .sufficiently convincing 
to all, but the interested, in this shameful ex¬ 
clusive trade, and actual monopoly. 

« 

Reign of George III. , * 

The secluded philosopher would have con- * 
jectured that, when this monarch in his first speech^ 
told his people, enlisted by his solemn oath at the 
standard of equal justice r without vjhich, a go¬ 
vernment is, in fact, unhinged, and its constitu¬ 
tion a non entity; when he assured them, I say, 

“ that his oriental acquisitions presented a vast 
field,” &c.-^-he would, at least, have been advised # 
to expand the advantages, if they were such, to all 
his liege subjects, or at least, that he would have 


* I am so antique as to suppose with Machiavel, ti that the 
wisdom of a prince never takes beginning from the wisdom of his 
council, but the wisdom of the council always from the wisdom of 
the prince.** <* He who talks like Cato, should like Cato act. J ’ 

L 
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been reminded, that he could not conscientiously 
fulfil the oath he had recently taken, without 
either extending to India, the sole basis of equal 
justice, the representative scheme of govern- 
ment , or of actually ordering the restoration of such 
acquisitions. * 

It may not perhaps be known to those who have 
not travelled so far as the author, that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the pestilential forts of Africa, the Islands 
of Malta, and Minorca, there is not any other de¬ 
pendency of the British crown, without its senate, 
and its house of assembly, or representatives, and 
chiefly elected every three years—the British Isles 
only, enjoying the boon of a septennial choice. 
And, what perhaps may surprise more, in some of 
these assemblies, there are copper, or other tawny 
sons of Adam; and in many, as in the two Ca¬ 
nadas, &c. the test of our £aith is not ob¬ 
truded; and even a catholic speaker has been 
found with two thirds of a House, all catholics, 
and legislating as safely for their constituents, as if 

Jt is singular, that the King may in his natural, and why not his 
political capacity, peccare contra deus, contra proximum, ct se ipium ? 
If it be said, notwithstanding, * he can do no wrong,” certainly 
.that tenet if it be ens legis, but it is scarcely ens rationis ratiocinate:. 

This reasoning, however, is only applicable, when the powers 
of a natc are not equally poised, e. g. Kingly power possessing 
the annual expenditure of ninety millions, arid the patronage over 
forty millions of orientals, versus, a rotten borough representation. 
This surely, cannot be the British constitution jn practice r 
For i h e6u v, sec page 1 31. 
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they had previously communed with the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Where then are the boundaries of Kingly justice ? 
Was nothing due to the rniriad of Indians, once the 
care of the great Tamerlane and of his benevolent 
and enlightened successors? Were it not an act, 
worthy of princes, to endeavour, By some rational 
code of government, (the representative) to have 
rivetted their affections, and thus pave the way to 
the introduction of the tenets of the blessed Jesus 1 
I appeal to candor. Without this representation,— 
without a free press,—without any participation 
whatever in the government of their own natal soil, 
was it reasonable to expect that, these immense 
conquests could be held without an incessant 
drain of blood and treasure ? And this admitted, 
ought there not (I demand in the name of the 
injured justice of my country,) to have been a n 
EXTENSION OF SUCH BLESSINGS, OR A COMPLETE 
ABANDONMENT OF TIIE CONQUESTS? 

Under the wide spreading shield, “ the King 
can do no wrong/' the omission of duties and 
errors may be sheltered; or they may be plausibly 
imputed to the general body of a free people, and 
“ parliament assembled” may be blamed. It is not 
very likely that those rotten borough speculators, 
who corroborated and confirmed the acts of the 
Honourable the East India .Company, and by 
controlling their frightful debts, did virtually 
assimilate this can kered confederacy with the British 

L2 
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nation* would give to the Asiatics, what is 
deemed so- valuable and so importunate in the 
British ^Islands. To the proceedings, however, of 
this senate, I entreat the moat deliberate attention: 
And (if the reader has the happy opportunity), also 
to peruse the rolls and records of parliament, and 
likewise the whole debates on East India affairs ; 
especially those, (which I have purposely omitted) 
when Messrs. Fox and Pitt, in 1784, practised 
their state manoeuvres on a deluded people ! 

Indeed, in the whole series of reports, especially 
since the Revolution, the representation of the 
Commons appears to have been most ingeniously 
conducted; and it is mortifying to-behold how 
statesmen , and how transcendent talents , have been 
prostituted at the Asiatic shrine. 

Having thus taken a general, though a desultory 
survey of a long age of deep policy, bad govern¬ 
ment, or of precarious commence ; in which I have 
studiously reminded the reader, that he is a 
descendant of Sydney and of Hampden, I shall 
proceed to 

More minute Observations , and more particularly 
applicable io this chartered Company. 

From the immense complication of figures in 
the India accounts, it is not any impeachment of 
one’s arithmetic to say, “ that it is impossible 
so.to simplify, as to render them intelligible.” 

This company have Cocker’s Calculations, at the 
corner of every palanquin and every counting- 
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house. By the papers, however, laid' before the 

House of Commons, and dated the 30th of July, 
1804, and which we know were combined with 
the amiable military operations of the splendid 
Marquis Wellesley, it seems that, from 179.5 to 
1804, the net profits of 

Sterling . 

India goods were - - - - ■ £. 4,155,791 

Private trade, viz. Officers of 

* « 

Ships, &c. - - - - ^ 1,482,056 

China Goods. 7,S02,1S9 

y 

Total profit (10 years) 13,440,036 

Dividend to pay on India Stock 

and Bonds (10 years) 7,033,§66 


Of these accounts, thus carefully cut and dried, 
and thus signed by the secretary, we surely have 
not ground to exclaim, “ nullus latet angitis in 
herbal** But, since that period, we have heard 
strange things: such as that there iS now an actual 
annual interest to pay in Leadenhall-strect, of— 

THREE MILLIONS \ 

If so—(observe, I only quote , some scandalous 
rumour)—why, Lord North, Mr. Pitt, (Mr. Fox, 
an accessory,) Lord Melville, Mr. Addington, &c. 
have kindly, through the Board of Controul, dove¬ 
tailed on the British people, another fifty or sixty 
millions of debt! I say, identified with an arrear 
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beyond credibility, and which has arisen from the 
glorious operation of banking, and of funding, in 
the reign of William III. 

I have, in the first part of this work, purposely 
inserted the earliest public protests, against that 
“ glorious” establishment of the Bank, because I 
wanted the attentive mind to mark, with what 
steady and imperceptible gradations this bank 
funding, and this honourable India Company have 
gone, hand in >hand. 

The former’s humble commencement was a sum 
little exceeding one million, and established for 
the purpose of relieving the pecuniary drains and * 
oppressions of William, by the anticipation of cer¬ 
tain taxes, through a thing called tallies . I bis 
establishment has now, however, passed its bloated 
acme of imperfection; and when Mr. Pitt, that 
unfortunate pilot, who weathered the storm, but 
who, without either compass or rudder, left the 
state vessel, tossing to and fro, on the wild ocean 
of despair!—did this institution the honour to 
relieve it , for the use of his quixotic operations, of 
its last guinea, his ministry and the consti¬ 
tutional POWERS OF THE REALM DID AS VIR¬ 
TUALLY assimilate this bant with the welfare, the 
faith, the honour of the country, as any appen¬ 
dage of territory is assimilated, or, as the 
Isle of Man was, after the well known con¬ 
tract with the Athol family. . 

I thus have obtruded a digression. It is due to 
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that sacred justice, .which in this, my oriental re¬ 
search, l am so ardently seeking. Let not preju¬ 
dice, then, nor venal, nor malignant men, aim the 
shaft of invective and hostility against Directors, 
whose once vigorous arms were paralized by 
power, and whose free volition was imperi¬ 
ously, though invisibly, wrested from them, by.the 
ministers of tho state, before February, 1797. 

I have an obvious motive for thus dwelling on 
the virtual connection of the government, with the 
house in Threadneedle-street. 

The same faith, the same sacred claim, has the 
public upon that government, for its ultimate gua¬ 
rantee and protection of the funds of the honour¬ 
able East India Company, ever since that eventful 
moment, when in 1773, and subsequently, Lord 
North held sweet converse with them; when, 
through his “ commissioners for the affairs of In¬ 
dia,” he signed a. treaty, offensive and defensive, 
which became most completely ratified and 
confirmed by his successor, Mr. Pitt, through 
those able negotiators , “ the honourable Board of 
Controul.” 

At these bold positions some men may start; 
but let the case be plainly, and commercially 
argued; for we are speaking of trading bodies.— 
Were not, I pray, such powerful interpositions 
completely tantamount in private life, to a meeting 
of creditors , of some great establishment ? If, at 
such meeting and discussion, it were discovered 
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that- one debtor, and that debtor, the govern¬ 
ment , through its premier , had ingeniously bor¬ 
rowed such valuable assets, as to have embarrassed, 
and to have rendered the continuance of the con¬ 
cern upon similar principles, Utterly impossible, 
and, therefore , another plan of conduct is adopted; 
and all the creditors at this meeting (Grocer’s-hall) 
sanction and engage to uphold such new plan— 
are \fe to be told, that all responsibility of the old 
/ firmfor the past was not something like substan¬ 
tially done away ? Aye, and for the future also. 
And if this new plan were to prove abortive, every 
estate of every one of these guarantee gentlemen 
would, in aid of Messrs. Pitt and Co. be 
justly liable to the public, for any deficit that might 
arise. 

I hope that this hypothetical case will not alarm 
these worthy creditors, who also assisted in the 
pious chorus of “ God save the King,” upon the 
Royal Exchange, at the happy recommence¬ 
ment of hostilities with France ? I know their 
embarrassments—but 1 cannot, at present, descend 
from my sky parlour” to their relief. 

As to the case of the East ,India Company, al¬ 
though of itself one of less magnitude, (as in the 
proportion of 50 to 900 millions,) it bears on my 
position with peculiar and greater force. 

It matters not whether India gifts to the govern¬ 
ment exceeded those of the sister institution.~- 
We must all remark, what an inexhaustible pa - 
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tranage Us insatiate conquests, during the last 60 
years, must have given the government! It will 
not, it is presumed, be credible, that any one of 
those hostile measures of this “ trading” society, 
could have been particularly obnoxious to his Ma¬ 
jesty’s government ? How can we then rationally 
heap censure in Leadenhall-street,, (subsequent¬ 
ly, mind,) to the ingenious co-partnership 
with Messrs. North, Pitt, Grenville, Addington, 
Yorke, Castlereagh,—aye, and at one time or an¬ 
other, confirmed by all their dependants, theif 
slaves, and minions? 

My inference, then, establishes the identity of 
the connection, and therefore simplifies the 
mean by which the government may, by a single 
vote, give an anxious, and a distressed commer¬ 
cial world,.all the incalculable advantages of an 
open trade. 

Having thus endeavoured to impress “ that the 
virtuous attainments of oriental territories, and 
their immense revenues, now belong to the Crown, 
and are not governed by the representative scheme, 
and therefore, appears contrary to the coronation 
oath of the King—having also just given a tolera¬ 
ble due for the removal of all difficulties to an open 
trade—having, I say, established the actual con¬ 
nection, and, therefore, virtual supremacy of the 
government—the higher contracting party—I shall, 
before I dilate on that great commerce, Somewhat, 
in limine , peculiarly call the reader s attention to 
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the speeches of Mr. (now Sir Philip) Francis , 
who, however he may have abandoned- his post, 
and have suffered a star of inferior import to eclipse 
his bright orb of oriental lustre! yet has altogether 
best expatiated upon the actual state of Indian 
affairs, and, indeed, has proved himself but too 
prophetic! 

To Mr. Charles Grant's speech also, of the lith 
of May, 1806, where, I must beg the reader to 
note, that there are apprehensions entertained in 
Leadcnhall-street, of an open trade: and if any 
can obtain a sight of this gentleman’s suppressed 
pamphlet , he would, I find, discover that this go¬ 
vernor of the Company has pretensions to our can¬ 
dour. But it is to the unfortunate and to the 
sacrificed Mr. Paull, that the reader will be 
chiefly attracted. 

It might, perhaps, be said, that this gentleman 
went into the House of Commons, merely as one 
of the Nabob of Oude, or of Arcot's agents, .or as 
one of the ghosts of the murdered Begum prin¬ 
cesses , and that that magic ministerial wand , whose 
touch consigned all to the vortex of corruption! 
had not happily descried, or had contemned this 
insulated, but able and patriotic senator: one 
tiling, nevertheless, must be remarked, that his 
formidable charges against a ngble Marquis, and 
his serious positions relative to India, do not stand 
substantially contradicted. Never , till that epoch , 
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had the public such a chance of at length obtain¬ 
ing a true oriental knowledge / 

But it was again to be disappointed ; and again 
by the same secret spring of state action, by 
which we have to deplore the calamities of this 
long reign—the degradation of the British and the 
Christian character in Asia—and the bloated 
excrescences in Threadncedle , and in Leadenhall- 
street. I mean tKe rotten borough influence in the 
councils of a people, boasting of the blessings of 
freedom! , 

Upon Mr. Pauli’s emersion into public life, he 
frankly communicated his oriental knowledge and 
designs, to the entire band of what are termed 
“ opposition leaders/’ and the unprecedented con¬ 
duct and ambition of the house of Wellesley, which 
it w as evident must, like the conduct of Clive, of 
Impev, of Hastings, of Dundas, undergo a spe¬ 
cies of solemn investigation, conspired to embrace 
this bold adventurer: It is also a fact , that he 
received countenance from the very head even 
of the “ opposition ” of this country. He had the 
honour of an introduction , and he was acceptable 
at the great house. Thus, then, Mr. Pauli ap¬ 
proached the arena of public investigation, with 
that confident boldness, which his speeches pro¬ 
claim. Thus, then, we also remark, his steps were 
not impeded by the “ opposition /' He w T as anxi¬ 
ously regarded, and even dreaded, by the friends of 
the splendid noble Marquis. 
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Dare I give the sequel, and the secret ?— 

_ # # # * ♦ ___ 

—the-political balm of gilead was found there—it 
was poured into the afflicted hero's wounds. The' 
next day, a long infested house was completely 
cleared of those hornets—John Doe and Richard 
Roe! 

Knowing, as I do, the authenticity of this, I 
could blush for my country!—Gentle reader, take 
it as an index, perhaps, for future times. 

This useful go between* then ? immediately ar¬ 
ranged with the heads of parties, and the subse¬ 
quent debates on the oppressed Indian, and oh the 
sanguinary and profuse Marquis, proclaim versati¬ 
lity , shuffling , cheering: even Mr. Tierney , 
Lord Folkestone , and Sir P. Francis , appear to 
have been effectually “ indisposed” on the oc¬ 
casion. * 

The exit of the deserted Pauli, who was wor¬ 
thy of a better fate, arose from base political 
chicane like this, and not from the loss of some 
paltry money. He committed a political felo de 

se ; and the leaders of the rotten borough system 

* , * 

ought to have cloathed themselves in sackcloth and 

. « 

in ashes. 

From this impressive subject, so interesting to 
the benighted publicist, I proceed to consider, and 
to obviate, those obstacles , which will be proba¬ 
bly interposed to this national claim of an open 
trade . 
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OBSTACLES. 

“ The Company’s systematical permanency.” 

* “ Its funds and bonds due to the public.” 

“ Its already losing commerce.” 

“ And perhaps the ruin that would be* produced 
“ in the civil departments, in the event of 
“ an open trade.” 

MY ANSWERS. 

If a “ systematic permanency” were an argu* 
mont of weight, bad establishments in all ages and 
climes could not bear the finger of reform. This 
argument then is absurd. 

“ ITS FUNDS.” 

By the identity oi the British government with 
this Company, already proved, that government 
must, in bounden justice , guarantee any material 
loss that might arise'to the funded debt of the 
Company, from the proposed expansion of the 
commerce, and with as much faith, as in any 
other state transaction. In doing this, what could 
be more sinrple than to take upon themselves, after 
a period to be named, all the remaining floating 
stock, and ingraft it on some 3 or 5 per cent . go¬ 
vernment fund, and then let commissioners dis- 
pose of their assets at home and abroad ? This, 
observe, is on an assumption, that the assets of th$ 
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Company (which by this open trade is supposed 
dissolved) are not sufficient to meet the demands of 
‘their creditors. I will offer another resort. If 
they are candidly admitted not to be so, when 
those funds, bonds, &c. are tendered at par, why 
then let the Company be allowed to continue, say 
three or four years longer, allowing, observe, ad 
interim , that all parties should trade beyond the 
Cape, who shall hold on the hooks of the Company 
a quantity of this stock, or these bonds, proportioned 
to the tonnage he demands , to remain untransferred 
for a term, adequate to a returned voyage . By 
such mode, the Company's solvency might be re¬ 
covered. 

This latter is one of the numerous safe modes 
which can readily be devised, so as to enable the 
Company, during a definite period, to dispose of 
their actual effects. 1 am only reasoning on its 
mercantile establishment. Its military one, and 
that u whole army of martyrs’" to injustice, I 
mean the million of writers*, who are the ex¬ 
cise and custom receivers of the Indostan revenue, 
are already, or would b* 1 , as conveniently transfer¬ 
red into the routine of the British government, as 
those of some conquered or ceded island; and if 
honesty is the acting principle, these martyrs would 
not suffer. 

m 

* These situations have often cost ttfl parties 3 to .£.5000. 
Their brother officers in England display equal vigilance, for 70, 
lately, if .100. a year. 
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In giying, then, this period of 3 or 4 years, and 
proposing the specific boon for participation, I 
have assumed that the company’s affairs are so far 
embarrassed as to require such an expedient. If, 
however, these great men of Leadenhall-street, 
whom I am thus treating with due respect, are 
more confident, and are actually certain of their 
ability to meet, at home and abroad, their credi¬ 
tors without these ingenious devices, it certainly 
will alike surprise and delight every man who has 
a true love for his country, k 

Its already losing commerce. If then it 
be actually a losing concern, it ought long ago to 
have been abolished or laid open; and, instead of 
renewed charters, the East India directors, and his 
majesty’s Board of Controul, should have been at 
the bar of publiojusti.ee. But is this possible Mr. 
Directors,when you have consented to allow the Bri¬ 
tish public, amongst other great advantages, “ half a 
million a year ?” “ But then it has not been paid, 

because I suppose you have great sets-off, by ex- 
pences in military exploits,.as in the Red Sea 
expeditions,” &c. Then we can only argue it as 
an advantageous trade, and a participation 
being demanded, in the name of national 
justice, that nation is indifferent which way yotar 
British government ledger is settled , or whether 
such national justice is obtained by an arrange¬ 
ment, to enter your threshhold, as holders (only 
temporary remark, )of portions of your stock at 
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the current prices of the day , or whether the re¬ 
maining 18 months of your charter is deemed by 
you sufficient for the liquidation of your 'debts, and 
•for your departure, in peace. 

But, and 1 have not lightly contemplated the 
subject, I greatly apprehend that the former me¬ 
thod will best comport with your convenience 
and your situation. 

This 44 enlightehed,” but 46 credulous,” nation, 
has, for 211 years, sacrificed its treasures , its bloody 
its national character , in dandling and cherishing 
this demi-mercantile military establishment; and 
the sequel is, that Instead of your engrossing the 
whole commercial energies of the nation (see Prin- 
cep’s speech. Parti.) no less a proportion than as 
three to one of the commerce beyond the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza, and within your charters, is en¬ 
grossed by Americans and by other fo¬ 
reigners. 

“ The ruin to the civil departments.” 
Whether this allusion is solely confined to oriental 
establishments or not, I will confidently affirm, 
that such “ clerks * and 44 servants” as should not, 
from their experience, receive a future preference 
from the free traders, would be glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity of exchanging their fixed, and in England 
generally inadequate, salaries, for the more adven¬ 
turous advantages * of free copimerce. We will 
hope better: of Indian regulation; but in London it 
is painful to see the diurnal procession of this 
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legion of young men, same of good family, all of 
good influence, after displaying their judg¬ 
ment and taste ig the flourish of a few official pa¬ 
pers, or‘of their initials , consigning themselves to 
indolence and to temptation, in Bond-street, or at 
a playhouse, for the remaining 18 hours! —Yes, 
an open trade would prove a blessing to the meri ¬ 
torious dependents of this cruel monopoly; and as 
for the others, they might be* accommodated in 
some military service. These are my brief an¬ 
swers. 

Yet, und^r the head of “ losing commerce," I 
will return to the subject, anS suppose that of late 
years this may have been the case, and even, ex ¬ 
clusive of the effect arising from our continental 
restrictions. 

But, is it not well known to good* commercial 
men, that if one house only, conducted the trade of 
Bristol or of York, might not its unwieldy and 
splendid establishment, render it so intricate, and 
so embarrassing, as to compel it to recur' to a great 
emission of paper , as banking on a stamp ,, or, like 
the company's bonds , on a common seal / and thus 
avert calamity ? But those good merchants also 
know, that if such whole trade of York or of Bris¬ 
tol, had been divided and contended for, the inha¬ 
bitants would have had more trade, and higher 
exports, and lower imports; and if any of the 
houses had, by improvidence, resorted to paper , or 
other fictitious credit, his commercial days would 

M 
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have been numbered , and the aggregate good trade, 
and STATE ADVANTAGES from* COMPETITION aftd 

division of enterprise, would not have suf¬ 
fered. 

One might suppose that this parallel case 
would almost convince the East India directors 
themselves, of the great national injury a 
monopoly produces. But I will go further, and 
aver, that if the company’s trade is, on its aggregate, 
unprofitable, it may be accounted for by that 
very paper substitution, which has probably crip* 
pled their energies £nd circumscribed their exer¬ 
tions to three or four factories in India. IIow 
much more, however, must we deprecate this 
funded company’s monopoly, when we know,'that 
the more lucrative articles of export to India, aye, 
and many a bale made in the United States (sec 
Part I. America), is under that flag exchanged for 
oriental productions, adapted and sold by these 
foreigners to our West India, and our four North 
American provinces, and also, by these aspiring 
foreigners, kindly introduced into every European 
harbour / 

Natural enough was die ineivic conduct of the 
members of the house of assembly, in Canada, ex¬ 
pelled or imprisoned in 1809, when they, as with 
the other British Americans, found themselves 
precluded from the envied trade of rhe east, yet 
granted in 1794, by his majesty’s ministers, to the 
once rebel colonists! I myself witnessed the loy- 
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alty of these British Americans ;I accompanied 
them in their flight, after the abandonment of the 
United States. * It were sufficiently heart-rending 
to witness men, who once figured in the field, the 
senate, or the bar, actually become “ hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water!” B„ut I will not 
expand the veil of national injustice! If, how¬ 
ever, I possessed a thousand tongues , and a thou¬ 
sand energies , I would not rest until I had heard 
* a substantial reason why these monuments of ill- 
fated loyalty should not, at least, participate with 
the once “ refractory subjects” of the United 
States, in a commerce, which, however, is solemnly 
proscribed to 19-SOths of his majesty’s liege sub¬ 
jects at home and the West Indies! 

I must, before I quit this subject of “ losing 
trade,” be obliged to ask, whether from the evils 
attendant on such a splendid and proscribed com¬ 
merce, such articles as sugar , as cotton wool , 
as vermilion , &c. have not lately been brought 
to Europe at an immense loss ? I reply—yes. 

The latter article is arrived in such a quantity, 
that it is fallen to a loss to the importer, of per¬ 
haps 50 per cent, and cotton wool 9 from its quan¬ 
tity, to a much greater degree. But will nobody 
tell the distressed manufacturer of Lancashire, but 
me, that, “ that, such is the progress of our arts, 
we have lately imported our white cottons, to 
receive the fanciful pencil of that Indian, who for¬ 
merly inundated this country with his ingenuity ? 

M2 
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Which once conveyed to our artists, that distress, 
which the fihfc of our parliamentaiy petitions, for 
100 years, so loudly denotes ?”—Yes, most honor¬ 
able directors, I call on you conscientiously; tell 
us, if your crippled powers, 'and your scheme 
of trade, would have admitted, whether, instead 
of' an in significant quantity of white cottons 
lately sent, the whole surplus piles of this 
stagnated branch of trade might not have been 
most advantageously vended beyond the* 
Cape, if an open trade had obtained during the 
last * or 6 years ? 

The shipping of this company has been certainly 

increased: It was very politic, and so are all the 

• 

actions of the Leadenhall-street directors; but in 
this increase of an unwieldy, confused trade, the 
true powers of commerce were not increased, be¬ 
cause that it was devoid of a laudable competition. 
Thus then, at a moment when, by the devices of 
France, our manufactories and our external facili¬ 
ties are placed in the greatest possible jeopardy, we 
are doopied, unless speedy measures are adopted, 
to witness such distress , and such ruin , as cannot 
have had a precedent since the South Sea bubble! 

■# 

Bullion , or Coin , as connected with our oriental 

operations . 

There is another commodity of prime necessity, 
which I have as cautiously avoided introducing 
hitherto, as the famed bullion committee were, 
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when in their noted research fpr the causes bf thV 
loss of bullion and of specie, they delicately de¬ 
clined naming the immense drain, by the East In¬ 
dia Company for their (chiefly) Chinese market; 
and “ declined,” probably, for most admira¬ 
ble STATE REASONS. 

As, however, an independent investigator 
cannot be swayed by sinister motives, I am 
obliged to declare,' that this drain only, might 
have been justly imputed as the main cause of the 
loss of our bullion and our coin, and that inunda¬ 
tion of paper , which appals the stoutest publicist. 
What, shall we not fairly take to account, not only 
the retrospect from the first permission to export 
it, by the infamous grants of James, and then * 
Charles II. but especially since teas were unfortu¬ 
nately become, instead of more nutritive sustenta- 
tion, almost the general comfort of the million of 
this ^country ?—Look at the preceding scale of 
the China trade; and if to that is added an in¬ 
crease of, perhaps, one-third in the subsequent 
importation of that improvident beverage, and for 
which bullion is absolutely essential: can we, I 
soy, wonder at the actual deprivation at home?* 

It is singular, but true, that before Sir Thomas 
Row, and others, returned with their “ golden ar¬ 
gosies,” the nation was not doomed to part with 

* We have lately had puff paragraphs about bullion from 
China!! The reader will credit them, when he sees an affidavit, 
that it was not loaded in the Atlantic ocean. 
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this general criterion'of good or unprofitable trade; 
but, in the first years of the monopoly, we remark, 
that a production of our own, sage only, was the 
barter for this Chinese herb. And appreciating as 
we do, the health and longevity of our fellow men, 
it may be pronounced another of those oriental 
evijs which accompanied this privilege of export¬ 
ing bullion and specie. 

1 cannot, however, quit this particular view of 
our oriental operations, without being astonished, 
and so must be the reader, that however perfect 
appeared the dove-tailed connection , which com¬ 
bined the rotten borough system to an inexhaustible 
fund of Indian patronage , yet, that the necessity 
of the Bank restrictions in 1797, did not lead go¬ 
vernment to adopt some public measures to restrain 
this destructive exportation. 

I will, nevertheless, remark, that if no substitute 

commodities can be found for the Chinese market, 

# 

this most ruinous of all trades imperatively de¬ 
mands the attention of good legislators. But why 
have these wise Chinese thu3 contracted our assets 
for jtheir staple production ? Why was our mo¬ 
dern Sir T. Row (Lord Macartney) received by 
them with contempt and grimace ? May not the 
latent and fatal cause be found in our insatiate 
thirst after others territory ? and in artifices incom¬ 
patible with that Christian benevolence, which 
should have been the actual firman and passport 
of an honourable people ? 
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Trading exclusive Charters , and their fate. 

We will now treat briefly of the various trading 
charters which have been granted by princes until 
William III. and then sometimes sanctioned by 
the legislature, but more frequently called in and 
cancelled. 

The first were those of the London Compa¬ 
nies, then that noted one for the staple of wool, 
“ the Merchants Adventurers,** time of Henry II. 
the Greenland Company, the Eastland, the Ham¬ 
burgh, the Russia, the East India Company, the 
Levant or Turkey, the Spanish, the French, the 
Royal African, the Virginia, the New England, 
the South Sea, Gulph of Panama, . the Scotch 
East India, the Bank of England, the two London, 
and Royal Exchange Insurance Offices, the Ham¬ 
burg East India*, and lastly, in 1760, the little snug 
and lucrative monopoly, “ the exclusive trading 
on the north-west coasts of North America, called 
Hudson’s Bay. All these, with the exception of 
the London Companies, the Bank, the East India, 
and the Hudson’s Bay, are abrogated, or substan- 

* This great Hanoverian sea-port charter was granted in 1723 ; 
the Prince of Wales (Geo* II.) Governor; the Lord Barrington, 
his deputy. 

In the investigation, however, into this amiable “ recollection of 
our native land,” his lordship found himself expelled the com¬ 
mons house; and the grant of these German oriental adventurers 
was withdrawn. 
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tially exhausted, and have scarcely left a vestige 
behind! 

Two or three exclusive monopolies, then, re¬ 
main as national monuments of our ignorance, or 
our injustice. 

« - ■ 

General Observations relative to the actual State of 
the United Kingdom, 

To the preceding, and *tis presumed, forcible 
observations, all tending to attract the general 
attention towards the great injury to the com¬ 
monwealth, which arises from these exclusive 
charters, especially such as are similar to that of 
the East India Company, when combined with 
an inexplicable connection , or with the fostering 
partiality of the ministers, through a state of the 
representation, where (offered to be proved at the 
bar, see Parliamentary Journals) a majority is 
chosen by 154 individual peers, or opulent nabobs 
and commoners ;* to these observations, I say, 

* The remains of one independent borough (in. Surry) consists 
in four upright stones. A gentleman one day compassionately 
covered these extrinsic jewels w'th as many broad beavers. At 
some-future .election they will probably be approached with im¬ 
pressive music. 

“ CUt have we heard that things inanimate have spoke. 

And, as with living souls,” &c. 

And perhaps Mr. Nabob, now Sir Mark Wood) Bart, who holds 
them at a costly price, will join in a chorus, bo much for rotten 
boroughs. 
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much might be added by ingenuity; but I avoid it 
from a conviction that the foundation for a free and 

• 

Tbe next grdat national evil is the hypocrisy of the patriots de¬ 
nominated the Whigs* I would have once unveiled these gentle* 
men. It was after the Maidstone trials, and the execution of 
O’Coigley, who had firmly resisted all the importunities of the 
Bentincks, and their agent, tbe Rev. Mr. Griffiths. Happening to 
belong to the whig club, I gave notice of a motion, “ that the pro- 
Jested principles of the club, demanded from those great men, who 
had given evidence at Maidstone, an explanation of their suspici¬ 
ous connexion ; and a public declaration of the club relative to 
the civil liberty ’ claimed by the British and Irish mal-contents,” 
&c. I had already ascertained, that this famed club was devoid 
of every requisite but the name : It was essential that all the 
world should appreciate its merits. What was the consequence 
of such my notification ? I was urged to refrain by all the junta 
about the chair; amongst others, Mr. Recorder Mackintosh asked 
me “ what could be my motive!!” When Mr. Chancellor Ego , 
however , came to my residence in Bridge-street , and oppressed 4ne 
with his eloquence, I consented to abstain ; but, of all my politi¬ 
cal measures, it only remains to me a subject of regret. 

A very short time afterwards J experienced a. great trait of gra¬ 
titude, yet I was fairly punished. A public prosecution against 
me took place; an immense fee was given; I found myself lolled 
with such epithets as pauperum depressor; and in prison seven 
weeks before a sentence could be d& vised, because “ he would not 
intercede for this great offence, in holding the 25th part (not the 
whole trade, East India directors) of a commodity of secondary * 
consideration.** ' 

If that learned personage should happen to read this memento , I 
entreat him to return to tbe original cottage in Kent, which bears 
his name, and where he commenced his most learned investiga¬ 
tions, and ascertain which is the best law, that of a commoner at 
the Old Bailey, ** protesting against the in terrorem banishment of 
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'open trade, beyond Bona Esperanga, I have already 
happily explored and ascertained; and my abler 
contemporaries shall have the honour of the 
superstructure . ■' 

If I was more especially impelled to present this 
foundation, it was because I had duly reflected on 
the actual distress of our artists and our merchants^ 
and also, on the unavoidable progress of it; that it 
would be impossible long to avert the most cala¬ 
mitous results, unless we have a speedy restoration 
of peace, and a radical reform in the representa¬ 
tion of the Commons. Or if a rational peace 
cannot be obtained, (but which I deny) that the 
latter becomes more indispensible, and must be 
accompanied by this unfathomed channel of oriental 
trade. * 

To counteract Bonaparte's domination over the 
continent of Europe, it also becomes the supreme 
duty of the United Kingdom, to assert the entire 
sovereignty of that element which is, of itself even, 
a voluble monarchy , which would enable us to 
prescribe laws to every nation; would mock and 
ridicule the reveries of the “ balance of power" 

authors to distant prisons,” or that of the created peer in another 
court, in which such distant pilgrimages appear consonant to the 
British constitution! \ To relieve his studies, I will send this con¬ 
sistent great egotist, an <( Essay on gratitude ;** and how, on 
the demise of a monarch, a wig may be obtained, that shall pro¬ 
duce half a million of money . This appears an irrelevant di¬ 
gression; not so to those who have a vigilant eye upon the leaders of 
parties. 
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politicians,and, if wholly unconnected with territorial 
expedition a, presents the only rational mean by 
which we can balance the scale frith the 
French conqueror, and preserve our internal 
tranquillity and independence. 

His Royal Highness, then, the Regent or the 
King, must duly reflect on this actual situation of 
the country. He must banish from his threshold, 
all advisers but those who will say to him, “ the« 
misfortunes, during your father’s long reign, arose 
from the continuation and increase of a venal 
representation of the people. If your Highness 
has courage to throw yourself upon that 
people; the most loyal, the most enlightened, 
and most grateful in the world; it will be a new 
era, certainly; but your Highness will become a 
model for princes. Otherwise, prepare yourself 
for a crown of thorns, and for a supremacy, only 
over misery and discontent i” 

Good statesmen know, that as the oriental mo¬ 
nopoly arose from bad princes, or bad senators, and 
was confirmed by a defective representation , these 
reveries are not inapplicable. 

The actual state of the United Kingdom, considered 

more in limine. 

The preceding head, as throughout my plan of 
considering a government, or a people’s welfare, 
emanated from the principle, a priori , “ that a 
well balanced state requires a representation of 
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(perhaps) all who contribute to its exigencies 
when, therefore, I this moment confidently as¬ 
serted, that a rational peace could be obtained^ it 
was on the calculation that, a* length,, our boasted 
wisdom, and religious and civil professions, would 
soon—very soon, produce a reformed representa¬ 
tion, and lead us to obliterate, for ever, those 
impious monuments of a dark age,—the test, and 
♦other religious penal statutes,—which have un¬ 
strung all our energies, and systemized perjury 
and hypocrisy itself. 

As, however, it is but too obvious by the recent 
writings of certain authors, particularly of a Cap¬ 
tain Pasley, that under the cloak of a comparison 
of landed or of commercial national wealth, and of 
correcting our bloated commerce and our trading 
habits, we are to be led to recollect that memo¬ 
rable lapsus lingwtBy “ perish commerce, preserve 
the constitutionand that every nerve is to con¬ 
tribute to the humiliation of continental power, 
rather than we should once more partake of the 
blessings of peace; and, as 1 have grave reasons 
to believe, that this anti-representative doctrine is 
congenial to the oriental Wellesley's scheme of 
government, 1 am compelled to guard my rational 
and my patriotic countrymen, against the crisis 
which is impending. And I will corroborate this 
requisition, by brief remarks, “ on jfchd comparative 
wealth of an agricultural or a commercial pro¬ 
perty **•*-“ of our funded property’’—of the 
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errors in conducting the war hithertoas* well 
as u what ought to be the future mode,?* if Bona* 
parte should be so .absurd as to decline liberal and 
rational overtures for peace. * , ! 

On the first head, I will admit with ail good 
publicists, that the value of the land only is a true 
criterion of the welfare and stability of a state.* 
And, for the plainest arithmetician to calculate 
correctly where, and at what period in any sove¬ 
reign state,' (exclusive of dependent islands), may 
be found more or less of such wealth and stability; 
he has only, to compare its quantity of circulating 
medium, whether coin or paper, its inhabitants, 
and its geographical acres to purchase. 

Thus, then, fairly estimating such in the United 
Kingdom in 1765, with those of France, or of 
Spain, or Italy, he will form true criteria of the 
comparative superiority of our wealth and insular 
confidence. But, when he takes such a view at 
a, more recent period, suppose 1803, if, instead of 
15 to SO millions of (chiefly) specie, in these isles 
in 1765, he does not, 40 years afterwards, cal¬ 
culate our specie and paper medium, such as 
exchequer bills, bills in discount, town and coun¬ 
try Bank.emission, East India bonds, altogether 
at 100 to ISO millions; he will not justly estimate 
the actual comparison between us and the territory 
of another power. 

I will not lead my reader towards the boundaries 
of despair. Let him, if he can, console himself 
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with boasting that his lands cost him thirty-five 
years purchase, and in 1765, would not have 
reached twenty-five. - ■ ' ■ 

Let the confidential stock-holder (that satellite 
of the land proprietor), cheer himself, and, wholly 
losing sight of these fundamental criteria data, for 
‘landed, and therefore, -for funded wealth, tell you 
with complacency, that his 3 per cents are and 
have long been at 65, and, sometimes greatly 
higher; and that after the American separation 
and peace, in 1783* and with not one third of 
our present national debt, they were drooping 
below 54. Yes, and so they were; but it was 
not, to use a metaphor, “ a pang as when a giant 
dies y it was the momentary composure of the 
lion, tired with the toils of an unlawful chace. 

So much for landed and funded national wealth. 
That, derivable from the arts, and from commerce, 
are relative, precisely as the scheme of govern¬ 
ment is, or is not, a pacific or a wise one. 
Their judicious extent has an unerring standard: 
internally , it is madness to discompose established 
habits, or to permit a single drone; externally , all 
the channels are pernicious, where the balance of 
traffic, the precious metals, are against us. Exports 
are the inestimable extreme arteries of the body 
politic: Proper imports, as bullion, constitute its 
vena portarum . Taxes on industry, then, are 
national blunders; what is gained in.the hundred, 
ts lost in the shire. 
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This Captain Parley’s comments, on the eirora 
of the war, are tolerably correct. There is not a 
doubt that, as with all otheV*sqblunary actions, If 
we had been blessed with the gift of inspiration, 
or if the gallant captain had been our premier, 
many wonderful improvements might have been 
made. -But will any enlightened man admit, that 
with our exhausted tangible property, our enor¬ 
mous loadstone of debt, and with our proscriptive 
religious code, it was possible , in the nature of 
things, to have produced more faithful coalition's, 
or more permanent counteraction to the French 
system; which, for the time, destroyed every 
exclusive civil and religious privilege;. aye, and 
even often held forth an equal representa¬ 
tion of the people ? Boons, which for its oppo¬ 
nent, the coalitionists to grant, it was necessary to 
be in possession of, and to ha ve*illustrated ia their 
own natal land. 

This, and this only, is the cause of our failure in 
the pious crusade; and the further procedure, on 
such a basis , can only accumulate our misfortunes. 
I will admit, however, with Captain Pasley, 
who has produced 550 laborious pages, and 
has promised &s many more, upon our military 
policy, some year or two hence; but 'tis hoped he 
.will be previously requited by an enviable ap¬ 
pointment ; that after we had determined to chas¬ 
tise those dark Lutherans , the Danes, for having 
silently permitted a breach of their neutrality in the 
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passage through the canal of Sleswic, of our Rus¬ 
sian subsidy specie (a fact little knpwn,)— we 
might have decently retained the monumental ashes 
of Copenhagen, and of out* ingratitude . 

But does not the literary captain see—will not 

* 

every good publicist see—in the very abandon¬ 
ment of that capture, we tacitly admitted, that 
the conscientious religious feud, which led the 
bands of Gustavus of Sweden, to check the in¬ 
tolerant hosts of France, even at her iron fron¬ 
tier, wax evaporated f Had not our three or 
four crusades in Germany ascertained th& ? Had 
not all of the Protestant princes become prostrate ? 
And why ? Because that the British interference 
appeared to be founded on an exclusive dominion of 
the seas ; and because the confederacy held not out 
a reform of each arbitrary state? The lot of 
the people was f not the consideration: We had 
forgotten to embark the imperial standard of re¬ 
presentative GOVERNMENT, AND OF RELIGI¬ 
OUS liberty : The first of which was partially 
presented by the adversary; the latter (one-third 
of Bonaparte’s senator protestants) was actually 
exemplified. 

Unless, then, that standard can be unfurled upon . 
the European continent, and previously conse¬ 
crated at the British shrine of liberality and of 
justice, all plans for abridging the power of Bona¬ 
parte, even those of the gallant captain, will as¬ 
suredly be in vain. * 

• It is thus, therefore, that l deny we cannot 
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have a peace. Is it not, I pray, better to obtain- 
a respite, and to proceed to the consecration^of 
that sacred standard, and thus give this piteous 
continent some actual proofs of our superior civil 
and moral code ? Then, indeed; may we expect, 
not an invitation to shed our blood, and exhaust 
our treasures in co-operation—but a simultaneous 
determination to enjoy what reason and nature has 
destined them, and, by divided governments, alike 
controul their external foes, or their insidious in¬ 
ternal friehds. 

If, however, this blessed moment is yet far re¬ 
moved, I have already said, that it is become re¬ 
quisite to our independence, that we completely 
command the ocean, and not suffer a single vessel 
to enter an enemy’s port. In forming this opinion, 

I have duly estimated the immense acquisition of 
United States shipping and commerce, during the 
preceding seventeen years war, arising chiefly from 
our kind oriental treaty with them of 1794, and 
cemented by their free ingress and egress into every 
European harbdur. 

I have also gravely reflected on what has been 
cogitated on the “ law of nationsand I am com-, 
pelled to admit, that such law must, to be equi¬ 
table, bear a due proportion with the concurrent cir¬ 
cumstances of the day. The “ law of nations," 
then, of our time, fairly poising the actual domi¬ 
nation of Bonaparte over the greater portion of 
European continent—with the critical position in 
which our councils have placed us, his antago- 

N 
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nist, to such baneful power (because unaccompaf 
ni^l by the principles of a frde government)—-that 
law will justify Britain in the complete exclusion of 
the new world , from this awful concussion of the old 
—the moment the flag of neutrality became injurious 
to either of the belligerents: It is preposterous to 
suppose that a “ law of nations" can be otherwise 
interpreted. 

In promulgating this opinion, which, perhaps, 
will be much remarked, I was not ignorant that 
the United States are debtors to our merchants of 
a sum exceeding fourteen millions. 

A similar amount, however, was in jeopardy at 
the separation of those colonies; yet we found the 
trade renewed with additional enterprise. If, how¬ 
ever, this apposite case may not be satisfactory, 
for that by hostility great permanent loss would 
ensue—that the honour or justice of the hostile 
foe is precarious tenure—I reply, the British 
legislator, and merchant, would then have another 
fatal proof, “ that no trade of the progressive in¬ 
crease of the debtor side of a ledger, ever was, or 
ever will be, any thing but a great national de¬ 
ception*' * 

* We never see the wary citizens, of the United States, in Eu¬ 
rope or Asia, but in their own manufactured cloth : I pledge 
myself, that if the war lasts five years longer, we shall have lost 
for ever our export woollen trade ! Perhapsthose great person* 
ages who arc seated on wool-sac/a, will deign to consider, whether, 
it the India company's injurious impart* fornj|efly, produced''the 
necessity.<?f interments in woollen, their continued monopoly, 
and such .flagitious treaties as that with the UnitedStetes, 
of 1794, may not soon present a most , serious crisis r —r- 
AU ought to know, that these States possess an ample supply of 
die raw material, as they do for our other great staple of cot- 
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It is not* however, without reluctance, I have 
introduced what may appear to some a broader the¬ 
atre for destructive war. 

I solemnly declare, in answer, that this digres¬ 
sive chapter is for the purpose of averting further 
state calamity, or, of effectually repelling the foe, 
if we are ultimately obliged to prolong the horrible 
warfare. Besides, I have sanguine hope, that, if 
our government should resort to the tempo¬ 
rary monopoly of the seas, the Uhited States are 
too wise to stray from their envied path of peace! 
AH this, however, is founded on a dernier resorte . 
And, even then , we cannot regain our station in 
the first rank of nations, unless accompanied by a 
domestic liberality, which, like that of Tamer¬ 
lane’s successor, will give every man the advan¬ 
tages of society, agreeably to his talents and his 

worth. I now return to the subject more imme- 

* 

diately under Consideration. 

The actual state of Christianity beyond the Cape 
of Bona Esperanza. 

There is but another pojnt of view, in which I 
shall treat the great subject I have embraced ; and, 

ton goods. We have heretofore, in our annual manufacture of 
two millions and upwards of packs of wool, employed an host of 
people—and labour is, in this article, nine-tenths of its price !— 
Is it, then, an object of indifference, whether landed estate* 
should rise or fall? whether, like 25,000 in Manchester, one- 
fourth of our population should he degraded by donations ? Let 
us not, then, be compelled to ^exclaim, either of the Indian or 
American act, “ ad retinendam, Angliaj* excoriavit.** 
In this pertinent digression, 1 have displayed ,the port folio, and 
the hinge, on which grates our American diplomacy,— *the 
snug Indian clause of 1794! It could not be otherwise. 
A free people ait entitled to know evert thing. 

N 2 
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if it be the last, it Will not be of least considera¬ 
tion, with thinking, and with moral men. 

As it has been tolerably ascertained, through 
those original charters which have been exposed, 
that princes; in granting them, were piously urged 
by a wish to disseminate the more enlightened 
precepts of Christianity, may we not lament to see, 
that after this Christian military oriental warfare of 
211 years, we can “only find (Parliamentary De¬ 
bates, 1S06*) in ninety regiments* on the East- 
India establishment, ten chaplains? and that, (it 
is authentically knowitt) over the forty millions of 
dark and unlettered Indian subjects, there are not 
above fifty ministersof Christ’s doctrine accommo¬ 
dated with places where to expound his divine 
precepts! and that, for more benevolent aid, de¬ 
vout tnen (see Mr. Prendergast’s speech in the 
last session,) have sometimes, and only sometimes , 
permission from these sons of Belial to enforce 
those precepts from a chair, or a table, in the ba¬ 
zar, or public market! If this, however, is sub¬ 
stantially denied at home, 1 implore the moralist to 
seek, if he can find> one .of the pamphlets of a Mr. 
Twining , junior , in which this son, in order to se¬ 
cure the impending election of his father to the 
envied 44 directorial chair,” actually thought it po¬ 
litic to impute the late insubordination of the troops 
in the Carnatic, not to sjlly innovations in the ha¬ 
bits oft the creed of the poor Asiatics—not to a 
general discontent, from certain discoveries, and 
from further knowledge, or from a lack of pay,— 
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but, forsooth, from the seditious preachings of some 
half dozen religious missionaries , who, to the 4is~ 
grace of our depraved institutions, have, of Jate 
years, contended .with apostolical reviling*, with 
scoffs, and with privations, in order to promote—* 
what a Christian scheme of government should have 
promoted, 200 years ago! 

It is frivolous, but not impertinent, to say, that* 

amongst the voters for this “ envied chair/' were 

♦ 

some men, whose conscious duty led them to re* 
sist, on two several vacancies, the pretensions of 
this unfortunate author's father; and if they after* 
wards allowed him the “ honour"— in c&nsequence, 
mind , of his assurance* “ that he was ignorant of 
this production/' or, “ was ashamed of it," I am 
compelled to compliment their benevolence , rather 
than their discretion . The parent, and director, 

to 

then, who has a good comprehension, may happen 
to be edified from this page: As for the hopeless 
young man, I return him to his academy, and—to 
the New Testament! 

If this, then, and this is, the deplorable con* 
sequence of Asiatic violence , of avarice , and of un¬ 
represented, and, therefore, of uncontrolled 
domination, would it be unnatural, would it be 
impious, for an honest individual, nay, even an 
whole nation of freemen , thus to impior| and ad¬ 
dress the highest branch of the legislature ? “ the 
principles of Christianity and of justice are the 
basis of your government; and forty millions , 
or two-thirds , of your subjects, devoid of a re¬ 
presentative legislation, are strangers to both; 
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our'oriental military government has proved in- 
compatible with the expansion of the mind , and the 
national character has been debated; a conquered 

V 

people have retrograded since that conquest, and 
present a spectacle of slavery , ignorance , and mi¬ 
sery/ By the freedom of thought , and by the col¬ 
lision of opinion , which had so pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished our islands, it might have been ex¬ 
pected, that better fruits would have been attained 
from the germ of our famed “ reformed religion ” 
and from our ostentatious “ religious liberty ." It 
might have been rationally hoped, that some one 
of your royal ancestors would have recollected, 
and have acted upon, the memorable and divine 
dedication of Robert Barclay, to Charles II. pre¬ 
fixed to his u Apology for the Quakers, 1678." 

4 ‘ There is no King in the world who can.so ex¬ 
perimentally testify of God*s providence and good¬ 
ness ; neither is there any who rules so many free 
people, so many true Christians ; which thing ren¬ 
ders thy government more honourable , thyself more 
considerable , than the accession of many nations 

FILLED WITH SLAVISH AND SUPERSTITIOUS 

Souls. If after all thy warnings, and advertise¬ 
ments, thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy 
heart, but forget Him, who remembered thee in thy 
distress , Qpd give up thyself to follow lust and 
vanity, surely, great will be tiiy CONDEM¬ 
NATION." 

With such reasoning, and such reflections, do I 
consign this humble, yet interesting, basis and 
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outline,-—to good ERiNCKS,and to honest men* 
The few, who, on reflection, will censure me, 
will be found amongst those deeply interested in 
the continuation of the Asiatic v monopoly, or, 
amongst the venal critics. 

My conscience, however, has been my guide, 
my companion, and my friend! The freaks of a 
bad Judge (now no more) deprived me of my avo¬ 
cation in commerce, and also of an independent 
property; and threw me, perhaps, upon the scoffs 
—perhaps, upon the satire of mankind. But, I 
trust, that I am too enlightened to repine, when, 
in addition to my having first approached the 
throne (179-5) with a petition for the blessings of 
peace I am again the precursor, the happy mean, 
of exposing a pernicious monopoly , and thus ulti¬ 
mately CONVEY LIBERTY AND CHRISTIAN 
CONSOLATION, TO FORTY MILLIONS OF UNFOR¬ 
TUNATE FELLOW-SUBJECTS ! 

Those “ ultimate” measures are undoubtedly 
vested in the legislative constitution of the realm; 
and, it is presumed, that in whatever place there 
is an interest, and it is a .general, as well as local 
one, the parliamentary candidate , at the ensuing 
elections, will be i^e&qed, as sine qua non, 
to introduce , and to promote, the expansion of this 
oriental trade. ,v 

If those “ ultimate” measures should be abor¬ 
tive, the country will have another fatal proof of 
the evils of the “ rotten borough system.” If a 
meeting of merchants, from manufacturing and 
sea-port towns, were to take place, I should, in a 
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private memoir, give some relevant explication* :-r~ 
But I have ultimately determined thus previously, 
to appeal to “ the handid and thmgood.” They 
will, it is presumed, cordially assent to the fol¬ 
lowing 

, 1 DEDUCTIONS : 

*v“ That exclusive privileges ar? incompatible with 
the principles of a free people, and with the spirit 
of the GREAT CHARTER. 

“ That those enjoyed by the honourable East 
India Company, were, until the reign of William 
III. obtained of princes by the most flagrant cor¬ 
ruption. # + . 

“ That, pfcVious to such reign, this Company 
applied to, and received the sanction of, the infa¬ 
mous Judge Jeffreys. ' 1 

“ That their first act of parliament (1693* 5th of 
William III.) appears *to. have been obtained thro' 
the medium of bribes, conveyed to the members 
of both houses of parliament. 

“That their ^barters, subsequently obtained, 
attract towards tjje legislature the most vigilant 
suspicion of a • frefe ^eop^e r j' especially when it is 
recollected, that them representatives, before the 
revolution, invariaf>Jy j^ro tested against all exclu¬ 
sive grants, as “inco»pdtibif%khtheir principles.” 

“ That the %ist of them\ tfie charter of 1793* 
appears to have been substantially forfeited, on the 
part the honourable the East India Company.” 

35, Nehon-squai?, Lontfoa, 

1811. 


Charles Squire, Printer, Funu\al’»-IiJn*Court, London. 
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PREFACE. 


1 HE design of the following pages was sug¬ 
gested by the necessity of directing the deter¬ 
mination, and of methodizing the efforts of the 

general merchants and manufacturers of the 

£ 

country, to obtain a just and reasonable parti¬ 
cipation in the trade with the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the approaching 
expiration of the charter, in virtue of which it 
is now monopolized, but by no means ade¬ 
quately cultivated, by the East India Company. 

The merchants and manufacturers are already 
sufficiently alive to the importance of an oppor¬ 
tunity, which, if suffered to pass by unim¬ 
proved, may never recur, for relieving the 
commerce of the country from the lamentable 
state ofkinguishmentand depression into which 
it has been brought, by the concurrence of a 
number of causes; the generality of which, 
are either wholly, or, in a great degree, beyond 
British controul. 

A 2 
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The continental system of Buonaparte hav* 
ing, for its object, the total exclusion of British 
goods from the nations under the influence of 
France, may, perhaps for ever, deprive ns of 
the vents for our commodities, which we here¬ 
tofore found in those countries; and the un¬ 
certain state of our relations with America, 
although there is reason to hope that it will not 
terminate in war, may, if much longer pro¬ 
tracted, lead to the establishment of native 
manufactures beyond the Atlantic, which would 
go far towards our permanent exclusion from 
the American market. 

These being* in a great measure, matters of 
internal regulation, both as far as America is 
concerned, and as far as relates to the countries 
under the controul of France, it may not be 
possible to counteract the influence of the pre¬ 
sent system, even if a good understanding with 
those countries should be immediately restored; 
while the terms upon which that restoration 
should be purchased, may be such as to deter, 
on the first demand of them, even those who 
now most anxiously wish for the blessings likely 
to result from it if coupled with those mutual 
benefits which British equity always contem- 
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plates in such cases. But the trade now mono¬ 
polized by the East India Company, is the 
actual property of the British empire; the 
legislature of the United Kingdom will be free 
to dispose of it at their pleasure, and as it 
shall seem fit to their wisdom, and their regard 
io the interest of the nation, as concerned in 
it, as soon as the period of the present charter 
shall have expired. This opportunity, this 
resource alone, is within our own power; we 
shall exercise an undisputed right in giving 
ourselves the benefit of it—-and shall tho 
nation, when such a benefit lapses into its dis¬ 
posal, at such a time, throw it again out of its 
hands, and bid the public sit idle, and prepare 
to perish with folded arms; while a select 
body, privileged to the ruin of the country, is 
allowed to carry it on with limited means, to a 
limited extent, and to be enriched amidst the 
general poverty, of which it will form at once 
the principal cause and the most painful 
contrast ? 

The madness of such a sacrifice is loo ob¬ 
vious, to admit any determination in tbepublic 
at large; other than that of which we have 
such ample, striking, and satisfactory evidence* 

a3 
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in the resolutions and petitions agreed upon, 
in all the principal ports, and all the manufac¬ 
turing towns and districts of the empire.—But 
that termination is resisted; and attempts 
are made to answer it, by declaring that it is 

t 

founded . in total ignorance of the subject—in 
false and delusive .views of imaginary interests. 

Thh exclusive trade of the East India Com¬ 
pany is presumed to afford to that body, and to 
its leaders, an exclusive knowledge of every 
thing beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and all 
others are conceived to know nothing 5 and, by 
an extreme perverseness of ignorance, to em¬ 
brace falsehood for truth, and mischief for 
advantage! . 

This is a mode of argument, which, if once 
allowed to avail the Company, may be kept in 
force to, eternity: for, if an exclusive charter 
gives the Company, the means of exclusive 
knowledge, they will, of course, keep that 
knowledge to themselvfes, and keep the public 
foi* ever in that ignorance, which is to be, ever 

ft" ** ■! 

angl sftion an Unanswerable argument for the 
renewal of the ^nipany’s monopoly. 

The Company, in coming to moot the ques¬ 
tion with the country, has certainly the advan- 
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age of local information, and of an established 
routine of business, not easy to be gfappfed 
with by men, who, with'whatever uriderstfthd- 
ing of the universal and invariable principles 
and rules of commerce—with whatever com-" 
prehension and force of mind, k iri applying 
tho«e principles to a vast tract of land, and a 
multitude of nations, all presenting large bpen- 
ings for trade, may not yet be prepared to 
answer’ the cross-examinations of partisans,* 
schooled in the details of the Company’s fac¬ 
tories in Hindostan or China, and prepared to 
puzzle with practice, when they find them- 4 
selves incapable of replying to reason* 

To supply this deficiency to the general 
merchant and trader, has been the principal 
object of the Author of the following little 
work; and that he has not bestowed his 
attention on this object, without cause ; r if riot 
already sufficiently manifest, from the course of 
argument adopted by tfic Cqmpany’s repre- 
tentative^, in the late negotiation with the 
Board of Controul, as* it appears in the printed 
paper*, containing the correspondence, on that 
subject; and from the Ioffe and language of 
the debates upon the subject at the ffest India 
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House; hap been since most fully and clearly 
displayed, in the paragraphs inserted in the 
newspapers, obviously, by the authority, and 
at the expense of the Court of Directors, and 
by some of their collateral, and -equally inte¬ 
rested classes of subaltern monopolists* We 
allude to the appeal lately made in some of the 
newspapers, on behalf of the warehouses and 
warehousemen, the clerks, and labourers and 

* porters, and the multitudes of other denomi¬ 
nations of buildings, and of persons, emplojcd 
by and under the Company. 

To discharge those persons from their em¬ 
ployment is represented as a hardship, not 
lightly to be resolved on; and to render tho^e 
warehouses useless, is spoken of as an act of 
wantonness, almost impossible to be committed 

* by any one, conscious Of its nature and amount, 
But those who argue in this way, can have no 
object in view, except to excite a local ‘•en- 
sation, and.,to conjure Up a local opposition 
Itfnpag intpfe4ed persons in Loudon, for the 
%tfrp<$£ of counteracting the general sense and 
Ipdll of,tie country t for what substance is their 
in^h^ argument,^except As an appeal to inte¬ 
rests and* passions & thb^jnd t And which is 
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"Uaere likely to find employment for warehouse*, w 

and for 'Herk» and kbou^ers^a 

nopoly, or an eadfended and efcjmodep cam* 

merce, carried on with all the b'berflity "and 

niomation tifat belong to. the cjaarapter of a 

British merchant, when not sophisticated and 

restrained by the combination of charters and 

relations wholly foreign to the spirit and genius 

of trade. ,' 

, * # r 
The same answer may beghsen to a sort of 

u 

selfish remonstrance sent forth on the occasion, 
by the ship-builders and owners, who are in 

the habit of supplying tonnage For the Com- 

* 

pany’s trade: for, let us ask these .men for a 
moment, whether the shipping interest, even 
of the Thames, and that too, even if thb trade 
should in the import, as well as the export line, 
be thrown open to the other ports as well 
as to London, would not be likely to be ipate- 
rially benefited, instead of being injured in the 
smallest degree, by such a $h«fcnge. Let them 
answer, if they can, or if 
the trade with the countries 
Good Hope would not, if so thrown opj^, em¬ 
ploy ten, aye, twenty, tons oishipp(^fbr every 
one ton that k employ^ at present? 


tljc|y will* whether 
J^end jhe<J|pc of 
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These arguments, weak as they are, put forth 

so studiously by the Directors, and thjgir depen*- 

* 

dants and co-operators, evince their alarm, and 
shew by what arts they will endeavour to oppose 
the claims of the country, and to. excite the 
opposition of other bodies to them* -They shew 
al«o the necessity^hat was foreseen by the 
Author of this publication, for confirming the 
purpose, justifying the resolution, and invigo¬ 
rating the efforts of the general merchants, sn 
as to enable them to meet, with effect, the 
opposition they will have to encounter, by 
particularizing their objects, and elucidating 
them with Ifiose views, which the information 
gained, and the observation afforded, and the 
reflections suggested to an unprejudiced mind, 
by a local re:ddence, can alone furnish* The 
author is not an enemy to the Company; on 

>r 

the contrary, he wishes the Company well, 
but he wishes the Country better; and if an 
alternative be put* as it is in the present in¬ 
stance, bv a narrow and mistaken spirit of self 
inte$|pin thCjftartof ihc^ompany, whether 
the Cornp&njfs monopoly sha f l be preserved 
uninfi^ge<|^ to the ruin of the nation; or the 
nrtronal intents shall be duly attended to, ami 
incalculably fecncfittccf and promoted, by rc- 
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strieting the Company to their 1 *proper oecifc 
pations, and to their real and natural character* 
he cannot hetijtate, in that alternative, to qm* 
brace the side of the nation. If his hnmble 
efforts shall afford any ids'tpction to those 
charged with the management of the juiblic 
interests, and to the puhlic at large, who arc 
to be the main support of the opening of the 
trade, he will feel pride in the consciousness 
of having contributed to one of the greatest 
advantages ever conferred upon the pountry, or 
upon mankind. 




FREE TRADE; 

OR, 

AN INQUIRY, <&c, 



AN impoi tantasra has arrived, wheii the lease, which 
xestricted the commerce with an enormous portion 
of the globe to a particular and veiy limited class of 
men, to the entire exclusion of the general body of 
the meichants and traders of the Biilish emplie. 
is near its termination; and the rights, compre¬ 
hended under that lease, are about to passfioin the 
hands of the East India Company back into the 
possession of the nation at laigc—either to be de- 
1 1 \creel o\er again to those wlio have hitherto bad 
♦he sole use and management of them; or, to be re¬ 
tained, as public pioperty, for the general benefit 
of the country, and those of its citizens, who ,may 
be disposed and qualified to profit by so.greifc an 
expansion of commercial opportunities. To what 
a ciowd of impoi taut considciations does tftfe inci¬ 
dent give birth » and bow grand aeighty is 
the alternative into which these considerations re- 


B 
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solve themselves! and, wc think we might ven¬ 
ture to add, even at the outset, how little doubtful 
the determination upon that alternative to any 
wise and unprejudiced mind f The property which 
the country has leased out, being now, upon the 
expiration of the tejfci for which it was let, about 
to reveit to the public, who are the proprie¬ 
tor, it is tube coiftideml what pait, if any, shall 
again be impounded in the hands of the lessees; 
and what p%rtj£ ndt the Whole, shall be retained 
bv the pi opriesorfy. {o be farmed by themselves and 
their general agents, for their own benefit. To 
this inquiry the piesent Work will forthwith pro¬ 
ceed. 

« 

Abandoning, at present, all discussion as to the 
propriety of the Company’s further full enjoyment 
of the empire of their Indian territories, and wav¬ 
ing, at the same time, any idea of examination into 
the views of the government, or of the country, in 
respect to the regulations to be intioduced into the 
statutes for fuither continuing their territorial do¬ 
minion, and the circumstances connecting them¬ 
selves with it* a & they regaid the natives of India 
or the^,national chaiactcr of Britain, or the interests 
of the Company—-it i- intended to confine the 
present Investigation to the simple object oi 
the tjpcle. ( % 

To pursue the investigation of this subject com¬ 
prehensively, it will be proper, first, to take aveiy 
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«. * « ' 

summary view of the circumstances Cut of which 
the Company's trade originated. 

It will n^the necessary to foMowit from its mi* 
nuter soured to its paore improved state, when it 
Was expedient to secure iCby charter ; suffice it to 
say, it began and arrived at this stage in the usual 
course, and the ordinary cotiwnenceme?? and pro¬ 
gress of commerce. Nor will it be requisite* to talk 
of the rivalry it experienced ip second chartered 
company—which found lVconytiftlPi^ afterwards, 
for mutual benefit, to mix its sftOck with the first, 
and to become a joint stock company; on which 
joifit capital the trade has been ever since car* 
ried on. * As the importance of the trade increased, 

4 

* At the period here adverted to, the mercantile glory and 
prosperity of Britain had not, in any branch or department, 
reached that meridian splendor •which they hare now, long 
since, in every point, attained. They had, in fact, only just 
shewn themselves upon the surface of the waters. Private in¬ 
dividual* did not dare to undertake distant voyages, or to risk 
expensive adventures. AH enterprises of this kind were in. 
vested in companies, now almost wholly extinct. Besides the 
adventures carried on by the Indian, and Levant or Turkey 
companies, and a few others similar, in coi poratiotts,. there were 
sc.ii cely any that could dignify the adventurers vfjtfi fcaname 
ol mci chants. Thai the East India Company sh^ld be, under 
Mich circumstances, allowed to establish its exclude ttf^do, is 
not surprising; that it should be allowed to continue that ttade 
thus far, is. perhaps, reconcileable/ though not easily so; but 
that it should pretend to a further continuance, without any 
paiticipation on the part of the public, is unreasonable and at- 
tonishing. 

U 2 



the Company found it nectary to increase 
local establishments: whence pt$fe large factories*' 
and, as new iival$ appear*^ companies, 

the$e fkctories tfipe surrounded by^ fortresses, and 
the BrUish Compa^plfere allowed, by the indul¬ 
gence of Parliament,$t> raise blender forces, to sus¬ 
tain their commercial establishments.'' tlut t|ie 
factories, <sttd forts, and$uces,' were panted with 
a view to trade^iot with the view to enable the 
trade it has siug&tappened, an ap¬ 

proach and IfPf^rnlet to termtmal acquisitions. 
But the incidents, in process of time, became more 
material than the direct and principal object.—The 
increase of,territory, as it opened a field for patron- 
age^wa^ at'first, regarded as a valuable <jain; but, 
in process of time, as foretold by the great Lord 
Clive, turned out to be the Company’s bane, and 
produced evils, particularly.in thjg Indian territo¬ 
rial debt, now nearly thirty millions, together with 
a debt of several millions in this country also; 
which more than countervail a large nominal 
revenue. But, according as this debt has accumu¬ 
lated, the beneficial trade, which was the grand 


obj^t^f the in«titutio 1 of the company, and of 
tfreStttiouatu e of its exclusive privileges, has de¬ 
cline ‘Andlieie it may not be amiss to recom- 
jgCaifjfas a’point and principle p be always recol- 
that the Company was instituted, not to 
give its subscribers and stockholders the power or 

.the light to acquit* empiifc; ri$r the opportunity 

” ** 



^ J ^ 

of sharing large ditidends, but in Order to open a 

* w 

vent for the national manufactures, and to supply 
our hoihe consumption With useful articles, and 
tlie cottifortVand degaticie&af tire, ih abundance, 
ahd at rcasdnafete rates. ’^yVvery slcp and at 
every point of this enquiry, therefore, the leader 
should pause, to ask—how, far these <^ects have 
been fulfilled ? 

But, to avoid all discussion^^ot, immediately 
connected wftb tlgfsubject tettipiation, 

we proceed summarily to observe that the 'con¬ 
sequence of conquests has thrown into the Com¬ 
pany’s bands an immense expanse* of country; 
running many hundred miles into the* jutenot of 
India, fiom the coasts in the Indian ocelli; exftud- 
mg, on ohe side, from Cape CoirmiOiin, bpyond 
the Peisian Gufph; aqd on the other, fiom the 
same point beyond the Ganges, as may be seen by 
a reference to the maps; compiising an extent of 
coast of many degrees, in no one j>oint of which 
is it possible for a ship to land a cargo, except ou 
the Company’s territory; for itjs impossible to 
regard the petty Mai hatta states on the Malabar 
coast, and the kingdom of Tiavancoie, 
dued by the Company, and jeduced tmi state ot 
perfect vassglage/in any other hglit than sts : pio- 
vinces and parts of the Company’s empiie. 

There are, also, surrounded by the Company's 
possessions, othei ten hoiies of native poucis, which 
it is not necessary to describe particularly, little 
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infeiior, in respect of extent, to the Company's* 
These countries may be said to be relatively in the 
Company's possession, for the purposes of trade, 
there being no mode of access to them but through 
the Company’s no ** common way.” 

The subjects of tfee Company, inhabiting the 
provinces comprehended in their actual empire, 
amount, including the new conquests, to four times 
the population of |he United Kingdom; and the 
population o^fheV^>untries fy^hich the Com* 
pany’s terri torie^mand, or%om whigli they 
preclude, access, is not less numerous* 

These vast tracts of land, comprising nearly the 
whole Indian Peninsula, and the inhabitants of 
these tracts, may be viewed, under the circum¬ 
stances of the existing charter, as the iUst objects 
of the Company's commerce. 

The Company have not only been permitted to 
acquire these territoiies with their lcvenues, and to 
prosecute a tiade within them—but they have been 
allowed to pursue their commercial speculations to 
every patt and place eastward of the Cape, and to 
consider them as much their own as the teiritones 
just reared to ,* excluding from them the rest of 
the mercantile community, of which they are only 
a part. 

When llic exclusive right "of trade with India 
was first granted, the whole of the Indian, and the 
principal pair of the pacific Ocean, weie given up to 
the Company, as a field for speculation ,* the value 
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of which was not folly comprehended, and re¬ 
mained to be ascertained. The public, not pro- 
seeuting it, had no means of Jknowing its w$rth, 
and could tmly learn it from th§ wealth, or appear¬ 
ance of it in the Company*$ Representatives. The 
Company were cultivator!, bound to foster, to 
improve, and to mature the trade ^ apd fa\ouied 
with advantages, sufficiently productive, to reward 
them for the honest and faithful discharge of these 
obligations. T^advaiitage^pon^^ed upon the 
public by the Cof&pany’s exertibh^We not so easily 
discernible; those gained by the Company itself 
arc obvious. 

As, from time to time, the public became ac¬ 
quainted with the advantages enjoyed»by the Com¬ 
pany in the monopoly of the trade, proportionate 
sums were demanded for the renewal of the charter; 
and it was not, in any instance, renewed without 
some immediate contribution to wauls the exigen¬ 
cies of the state, or some promise to that effect 

Such has been the couise of things hitlierto; and, 
from the conditions which we have just noticed, as 
forming the consideration insisted upon by the 
country, in every successive anangement, a consi- 
doiation uniformly increased till the present occa¬ 
sion, it is obvious that the country, at the expira¬ 
tion of eveiy pciiod, felt itself entitled dispose 
of the trade according to its ple^sqic and it& sense 
of its own interest; and if the option of making a 
fresh grant to the Company lias been always Iff* 
tlierto preferred, the saiiationof the benefits ic- 



served manifested always the intention and th* 
tight to make a bargain* upon terns of advantage 
satisfactory to the grantors; w Inch, of course, 
conveys a sense, or a fj^uasion df a *ight to gitfc 
or withhold altogether*^p<^rdingta riicuxftstancGs, 
as wdl as a right upon satisfactory tprms 

of ic inundation. v 

r i hese consideiations’bring'us of'necessity to 
the sense and persuasion of a right to exercise a 
peifect freedom to grant 01 a new lease of 

the trade—-to gjant Or i eta in it m* any limited ex¬ 
tent, and subject^ any conditions aud reservations * 
that it may be thought reasonable in the grantors 
to prescribe, aud puulent and profitable in the 
gi an tors to submit to. 

Ifaf thd-fibnipany, the charter may now he sup* 
posed to expire at an inconvenient tinier Mercan¬ 
tile views, in general, have become moie enlarged; 
and, in proportion as they have enlarged, the field 
for tiade, from political circumstances, has, unfor¬ 
tunately become, in the same degree, narrowed. 

Both these causes operating together, have ex¬ 
cited an opposition, a veyy natural one, to tfie 
Company's monopoly; under the,idea that, if it 
weie abashed, alarge expanse would be opened to 
mercantile adventure; not pjily as it respects our 
own iina*e4$r*c interests, but our indirect good, 
through intermediate trade wjtb.OthlfJfcoi|ntries ; 
the effects pf whijb, i| is thought, * fybufri be ic* 
ilectcdlxick on the country* > 

Ihc public are, theitfore, clamorous foi partui* 
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patimjn the Company** tr&de; formas yet/there 
is no alleged pretence to annul the joint-stock 
course followed by the Company, intermixed, as% 
is, with tlieii cotpoiate rigb#; W^Jeh, in all pro¬ 
bability, will not be infringS^JIpom 
But the Company, not cofeffcnt w ith this pro¬ 
bable indulgence, insist that ctiUm branches of 
the monopoly should be c continued to them, and 
more particularly the China trade ; and they insist 
fui t her, that the hjgped trade A|g|^xt^led to 
the public, should^! put uncu^^^in re&»iC- 
tions, which would, if imposed, involve piivate 
tiadrid in much needless expense And vexation, in 
older to reduce their commerce in certain parti¬ 
culars not only to a level with, but to^ace it 
under the Company, and to load it wiflt ihcSip- 
brances, which would render the piosecntion of it 
almost impuGtiCdble* * 

To these suggestions, the* Board of Con trout 
appeals to have lent father a witling ear; and 
theie is reason to, appiehend, from the 'Connection 
of the Company with that Bo ml, and of that 
Ikiaul with the Ministers, and of both with Par¬ 
liament, in which they and their respective 
adhcients aie so fiequetitly bound and aqj&ited 
by com mon and i esponsive interests, tha^corrfbined 
and formidable efforts will be made, to dpjjsfrftre the 
gnicral mercantile interest of tlje'Uation, of the 
whole, or fhe’mtyt imporfent parts** of the rights 
devolving to it, on the expiration of the chaitei; 
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or, if any part be conceded, to shackle it with 
such conditions and arrangements, as to render it 
wholly useless and unproductive. To prevent a 
combination of this kind, from defeating the grand 
efforts now made b^the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers of every porfy^fyfry town, and every district, 
should be the object ’of every friend to the freedom 
and prosperity of trade, and to the welfare of the 
country j and to give facility, and effect to these 
efforts* the^Jiisf motive fqj^utting together the 
suggestion^obtained in th?fallowing part of this 
work. 

If the country shall be properly roused to a sense 
of its interests and its duty, and shall speak its 
mind, with becoming energy, and maintain its 
resolutions with proper firmness, no combination 
can resist it. The voice of the nation must pre¬ 
vent the council of the nation from alienating the 
nation’s rights from the nation itself, to a small 
part of the nation, and to a narrow and insulated 
class of its people. 

Fiom what has been previously observed, it ap* 
pears that the Compands monopoly, as at present 
existing, consists of t\v o kinds of trade: 

1 st., 1 As to the Company’s own exclusive tei- 
ri lories. 

2 dly. As to neutral or friendly countries, within 
the precincts laid down in die darter, and con¬ 
firmed by statutes. 

To* the first, if they be permitted to keep their 
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territory, as it nowr stands, they suppose that they 
have peculiar claims, which remain to be qpn- 
sjdered. 

To the second, we have not yefc heard of any 
pretension, which does not equally belong to any 
subjects of Great, Britain, as well as the Company, 
on the expiry of the charter.* v „ 

But to take a hasty view of tfye first description 
of commerce— 

* 

It is to be carri^on, as it W$lbe pbjfervqd, 
with the subjects if the Company- principally, 
ovei whom they exercise sovereign power. The 
Company, or their agents, for it is the same thing, 
instead of being satisfied with trading solely with 
this immense population, to which their factories 
gave them access, have thought proper tp subject 
them to their rule; which rule in the East is 
completely arbitrary. They have taken the terri¬ 
tory and the-ievenue—they have monopolized the 
sale of the most valuable aitjcles of internal con¬ 
sumption, such as salt and opium—and have 

hitheito retained, and wish still to letain, if not 

* 

all, at least the chief articles of external commerce 
<—precluding others fiom purchasing or exporting 
such articles. So that the Company, as sovereigns, 
can place what duties and imposts they choose, in 
the first instance, on the trade of their subjects, 
and would "afterwards forbid them fiom trading 
with any other than themselves, or such purchasers 
as they would prescribeand yet they tell one of 
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their tendei love atfd affection for their native 
subjects! What must b6 the condition of such 
happy subjects, ejther for the consumption of 
©jeports from other cdtitttries*, or furbishing manu¬ 
factures for fotelgn mjrkets^ 

It is not withfitfllfl vi$w of an inquiry of this 
kind, intended merely to sift the grounds of the 
Company's pretensions to a renewal of their mono- 
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to be" as littfff jJh|emic as pdrople-^-it is not uithiit 
the view of such a work, to question the sincerity 
of the tendei affection professed by the Company 
towaids its native subjects; thither than this, that 
as such a piofession has been brought forwaui, cou¬ 
pled with a severe and gioundless geneial chaige, 
in argument for the exclusion of the guieial mer¬ 
chants from the commerce of India, it is tendered 
almost indispensable not to notice, and to leply to 
it. We must theiefoie ask, m such a state of 
tilings as we have described, and which aie the 
most striking features of the condition of the 
Indian subjects under the sovereign company— 
will a toy one stand up, who affects the least legard 
fo$* the natives of India, the piesent subjects of 
the Company, and raise his voipe iu favour of the 
Compunj/’s proposition? In character of 
sovereigns, Eastern fovereigas,% they are wholly 
incapacitated from acting 4 as mqrohiwts —the two 
chaftcteis cannot co-eiribt, without the ruin of 



. the pcopfej and, consequently, without rendering 
them unprofitable subjects for trade of any kind. 

a 

< Surely, the Company might content themselves 
with drawing, forfnue frofjh ifcs-subjfegts} and, as the 
condition of the people; sHoqldJbe ameliorated their 
finances would keep pafle>r 4 iBpjrigt$ commercial 
prospects to ,the one, and #lull exchequer to the 
other, would, break forth like meridian 'sunshine 
from a cloud of darj^ss. *w 

We cajmot help ^ fewing iqade 

on the part of the pSppany, ifis.-'with 

territorial sway, most- unjust anil * preposterous. 
Instead of struggling for this branch-of trade, in 
exclusive enjoyment, they ought to lose no time 

in renouncing it*; and to vaunt .forth this for- 

..- ——-- - -- 

- , «. 1 

* The impossibility of extending the export trade to India, 
alleged on the parf of the Company,' fa certainly not devoid of 
plausible grounds, considering the settled habits, the established 
frugality, and extreme poverty, of the greater part of, the 
natives. But it is, at the same time, to bo remembered, and 
remembered particularly by commercial men, that’the expansive 
influence of commerce has wrought changes still more extra* 
ordinary upon nations, than the general introduction and 'con¬ 
sumption of British commodities among the nations of India. 
Who could have expected,, two hundred years since, that the 
beef-eating and peer-drinking people of Bdgland wopjjd relin¬ 
quish the food and the beverage in which they hada particular 
pride, conceiving them' to be the chief sources of thqir strength 
and vigour, and that they Would have turned over, almost uni¬ 
versally, to the Use ot teethe millions of pouiufaweight and 
pounds worth of Whi<$» fuButajly ’ imported,' form‘ the chief 
tourcc of the Bait India Company’s gain* It i-, besides, to be 
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bearance, as a reason for claiming indulgence in 
another branch of trade, to which, as at present 
informed, we cannot perceive that the Company 
have the sharfoVr of pretence. But, under the 

considered, that these^tte naSives of India, so poor, and so 
unalterable in their habits, "are made to eontribate most mainly 
to the Company’s revenue ; first, in the article of salt, which 
is the only thing they can use, to give a flavour to the insipidity 
oHheir rice*—aud^ secondly, in the opium, the intoxication 
of which, 8eji&|jjp furnish them with a temporary oblivion of 
their wt|tchedra^^&e Mahonn^ms, moreover, who form 
a great portfon population India, are a people of 

splendid taste and sumptuous habits, having at their head most 
of the native princes; and being, in general, very opulent; 
and they, at all events, are likely to be, and arc, in fact, at 


present, large consumers of British manufactures* 

The article of tea, now grown into yast and unexpected, at first 
highly improbable, and even at this day, scarcely reconcjleable, 
consumption, had enriched the Chinese farmer and merchant, 
and afforded large supplies to the Chinese government. 

To the East India Company, it affords profits sufficient to 
counterbalance their losses on the other branches of their trade, 
and to distribute large dividends to the holders of East India 
stock. To the British Government, it yields a vast revenue; 
and to the British people a refreshing beverage, so cheap, as to 
be easily accessible, even to the poorest amongst us. It is not 
to b* expected, that an article of the same universal attraction 
to th&jialives of India, should be immediately discovered, and 
sent out from this country. But it is in the nature aud spirit 
of unfettered commerce, to excite new wants, and to provide 
the means of supplying those wants; and with so large a field as 
India act upon, there {S no doubt t£at ^general trade will 
fihd^neon9 of creating a general consumption of articles; the 
supplying of which, Will be highly profitable. This subject will 
be mote paiticularly touched upon hereafter. 
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pretext of securing this foreign object, so widely 
distant from any of their actual possessions, they 
would find a reason, for shutting out the general 
British merchant from seebes, *the natural and open 
sources of’adventure to him. 41 A 
This brings us to the iifigray as to the second 
branch of commerce, which'the Company would 
reserve—namely, the China trade. 


This trade originated in the ordinary way above 
shortly noticed—being accidenUlUr .^thin^e pre¬ 
cincts from which tl^Ssople are es^i&d. T^is^on- 
tradistinguished from the trade with India, cost the 


Company nothing in acquiring. It is not a wrought 
article, where the materials are cheap, and the 
workmanship gives it value, hut is a common, 


simple, natural object of commerce—ready to the 
Company’s hands, and to the hands of every people, 


almost, in the civilized world. AH the jfojropeaa 


nations of eminence, and some Transatlantic, have 


factories in China, which they have been permitted 
to erect; and, through the means of which, to 
carry on a permissive trade with the wary Chinese. 

The Company conduct it in the same manner 
with others; and wc do not know of their having 
any very striking advantages over other nations. 
Of this we are certain, that in a late case of emer¬ 


gency, in checking a piratical and insurrectional 
expedition of its subjects jn the China seas, 
the government of China called in,not the English, 
the presumed faVotfrites;Vbut the- miserably weak 
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Portuguese , who, to rondel the assistance required, 
were obliged to borrow the naval means, at second 
hand, from the English §pipswthea in^tbe jChmese 
ports ati^ seas^ and this jealousy of the Chinese 
towards the Company, has be^n proved lo be not 
Without reason, by the conduct of the Company's 
government and officers, in endeavouring to hold 
militaiy possession of the port of Macao, 

The trade with China having been established, 
without any sacrifice on the^art of the Company, 
and having been ?so conducted by them, as not to 
claim any favourable consideration for them, on 
the part of the Chinese, no possible giouncl can be 
imagined, for the Company's inordinate pietensions 
to a further monopoly of it, except, perhaps, the 
establishments they have thought proper to foim, 
for*the purpose of earning on the intercourse. 
The factory erected by the Company at Canton is, 
no doubt, veiy costly and splendid; and it has 
been made the means of provision for the sons, and 
other immediate relatives of the Directors: foi the 
appointments on that establishment ate k tamed 
specially for those j • ispns, and handed doun as a 
suit of heiMoom fmm one set of l)iicolors to 
another. With this ^ icw, a palace, rather than a 
Warehouse, has been built; and a piinccly insti¬ 
tution founded, for tut maintenance of which, a 
suitable revenue h^s been assigned. And foi what, 
we will ask, is this expensive and luxurious insti¬ 
tution created ? Win, to enable the - " Company’s 
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SUpracargoes to pass, in easy and convenien^stat*,*' 
tie progress of the tracing season—the permitted 
period of 7 ^ J^ir-^whpiice we^ane to tl;e^ 
banished the moment tlfeif stalls we ta&^gr dowry 
when they are glad to find a shelter Tor feir heac^ 
in the hospitality of the iPorfcUgpese, on their island 
of Macao. 

But these splendid appendages, however conve¬ 
nient it may be for the Company, or rather their 
Directors, to retain thetp, are not necessary to the 
well-being of the trade ; and, tlfqfe$re, n M peeos- 
sary foi the public to concern themselves about, 
unless they shall be set up, as we suspect, as rea¬ 
sons for continuing * this traffic in its present 
channel. 

The only ground yet assigned by the Directors, 
for none has been ofl’eied by the Board of Con- 
troul, is, that it is a very dainty or delicate sort of 
trade, and ought not to he thrown open to the 
vulgar. But eveiy other nation of the caith pro¬ 
secutes it, and have address enough to carry it on 
successfully—and who shall aigue, that the English 
have no capacity to the same end 5 They who 
ventuie to insinuate this, aie the last people fiofti 
whose mouth such ail objection ought to issde; 
since the>, alone of all others, have so conducted 
this traffic, as to risk thefunhei permission of it 
to the country, by involving themselves in seiious 
misunderstanding with the Chinese government. 

The Company have been more than once in 
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danger of losing the trade altogether, from 
haughty carriage of their officers, wfy© assume $ 
port and bearing quite abote all othefrmwhaiits; 
ai*»d, if they had lost it, or if being, which i$ 
scarcely possible, allowed to retain it how*, they 
should be excluded frpm it, in consequence of any 
future abuse or misconduct, would it tyot be an 
extraordinary circumstance, if the country should 
still be restrained from taking up the commerce? Yet 
that consequence, strange and unreasonable as it is, 
must follow, if the monopoly be now again conceded, 
and the Company should, in the event of any dis¬ 
pute, be excluded from the Chinese ports: ye. 
under these circumstauces, and without any well 
founded right, the Company, it seems, would keep 
this branch of trade to themselves, and would 
enclea\our to persuade the Board of Controul, 
but seemingly without success at present, to con¬ 
vert it into a means of precluding British mer¬ 
chants in general from trading with th$ coasts to 
the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, and the clus¬ 
ter of islands in the Eastern Archipelago. With 
what pretensions the Company would reserve such 
parts of their present exclusive privilege, as we 
have now shortly adverted to, has been sufficiently 
shewn. « 

It is true, that in compliance with an intimation 
from the Board of Coutroul, the, Directors have, 
reluctantly, consented to .admit, Ac public > to a 
participation of the first description pf commerce, 
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ttt present enjoyed by the Company; yet th^pftf* 

ticipation h to be^partiai, and under restrictions* 
4 nd for supposed causes, which we may hereafter 
advfert to. ‘ # "in* 

It has already been shewn, that the, company 
Being sovereigns) ought not "themselves, even on 
ordinary principles, to trade at all with their own 
subjects’. This maxim is established beyond all 
question, by writers of the highest authority among 
whom, we suppose, H be sitomention 
Dr. Adam Smith. Without dila&dgf therefore* On 
a point already fully proved, let us consider what 
part of the Indian trade the Company would ex* 
elude the public from, viz. 

the trade in piece goods , 

.- — raw silk } 

i > iir> ■■■ ——— salt-petrt . 

The'first is the principal export from India; 
and there would seem no good reason, when the 
trade is thrown open generally, why this should be 
reserved, or indeed either of the other articles, 
unless it can be shewn, which is not now op* 
parent, that there is some good reason for the 
exception. As to the latter article, indeed, it is 
said to be of a political nature; obvious enough* if 
it be fouhded on any solid ground. But we own, 
we feet “some surprise, (being willing, however, to 
give the (Company credit fcr liberality) 1 that they 
should lay ft claim to such privilege; since we see 
no less a sum than 400,000/. stated as a loss on the 
supply of this article to the public service, within 

c 2 
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$T <l0fviiw fa “>‘ s 8 «j?^ 

Having ^^ly^fmjlned^tot, thj^^oufe rc- 
tain, now l£t |» s^e iftjftp# th^f wjjum cede, * 

and utyler. wl^t cofutifiypfy, If wear§ aalopished 
at the extx^or^i n#ry pre&nsions of tlie Cdi^p^ny, 

iV t t . .1. ' 4 ^ » * . n 



portion of the trade, whjch^th^y are, inclined to 
gratyt; ^which, if accepted, and pursued in the 
^ursf prescribed, would be a left-handed present. 

To taHe a view of the position^ of the Company, 
t inspect tp ? this species of trade. ' * u / 

They l^y it,down as, a principle, and which* they 



a are about to cede: for. in fact, there is no reason 

* ji ) ^ 

? for dt,’;since “ the Indian .trade, as an object of 
, Maty ha^gradoaily ceased to be of importance to 
# f}ie Company or, individuals’.* ^ If this were tiue, 
,the retention of it* surely, is no|^ worth a con- 
teft; and more especially, sine^J.cannot be 



_t to the 
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ions ani- 


country. , 

the n^pger, 4 withhold mutt others what 
the} cannot benefit by themselves? 




admission of Europeans'! «\tb the country, 
hbwilre*’ th$y tb^earr^ 'o^r&^at ill. and With 
what pi&ecf/ if triey l&e *hfc$ & dbb&hpiny. Siftd 
awaftWe disposal of, {heir gBhds’?' JffoW aWthey' to 
sell *tIKeir export!*‘?iJr' 1 HI pUr<A4|gLbKjbfoVicld "a 

-SW'-.:."*’; -•-■ 

All these bojectiofis, giving iSeni tfffialS colour 
the Directors please, found themselves mo&t dfe* 
claiedly in Mie jealousy of tHatbody. They^ ihay 
say, (but who will believe them ?) that they 
are only intent on advising the merchants of 



be fbqiid, it is to be tainted, on examining their 
arguments, their statements, and ej&fcptlons, that 
they are founded ’irf no ^ettet paisioh than 
described, or in motives itttitnltely cdntiectecl With 
it.. And* Jienc/ spring, not Oftiy thfc J restta?hu 
which they would demise for the’ traders td India, 
but" they \yould follow them whh sifoilif*‘inCt?m- 



&pfti 4#* the 'ad* 


venture to *be r coifeif&d^m^hm^ 

"They HHrlfat/ |»lkC^ Uof $tta\v kny 
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merchant to domiciliate —and wherefore? Because, 
in the apprehension of the Directors, these men 
might be expected to colonise. Is there a greater 
fondness for emigration in Englishmen than inmen 
of other countries? Contrary to the known passion 
of all islanders lor their home, would these men un¬ 
naturally abandon their native country, and their 
Jaws, and for what ?—»« 

For the privilege of breathing, if they have so 
bad a taste, the tainted and feverish air of Indta— 

For the purpose of putrlmr themselves under the 
government of the \ ompany, in preference to that 
of England— 

To. renounce the blessings of nature—-and to 
scorn the best security ol human happiness—toge¬ 
ther with the comforts 01 society-’-tor the sole pur¬ 
pose of travelling 10, and vomun'tug in India, for 
India’s sake: tor the Cmr* of Directors say, that 
there is nothing to be got by commerce in India. 
As the inducement, therefore, to go thither, will 
soon be found deceptive, there is no doubt that 
the dreaded effect from going thither will cease 
with the cause. The evil apprehended, would, in 
this way, soon cure itself. 

But the climate , without any other circumstance, 
may be supposed to be n sullicient check on colo¬ 
nization. To learn that, this is not mere theory, 
we need only look toother countries^ who have 
had authorised establishments in India. Have the 
French or Dutch colonized there? And aa to the 
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few who actually domiciliated, what has become" 
of them? and what the effect produced to the 
mother country, while they sojourned there? What 
even of the Portuguese, the earliest settlers in 
India, and whose governments were more colonial 
than any other of later years ? 

This would seem to afford a sufficient quietus to 
the fears of the Company, on this ground. Phan¬ 
toms to terrify themselves! What has r been now 
said, may also tranquilize the Company, as to the 
apprehended operation of persons flocking to India 
upon the native subjects of the Company. For 
who are the* persons, and what their description, 
who may be expected to emigrate, with a view-to 
colonization? Will they noi be persons of high 
mercantile rank, fortune, and character, rather 
than altizans and workmen? What temptation 
would the latter description have to undertake 
such a voyage, where labour, of every kind, may 
be. and is, performed by the natives, under the 
direction of European masters, with as much skill 
and success as in this country; and when those 
masters will, assuredly, cause their work to be exe¬ 
cuted in the cheapest manner possible? The influx 
therefore, of Englishmen, or other Europeans, or 
Americans, into India, cannot be supposed, to be 
considerable; and the class of persons who are 
alone likely to settle, are of a description, from 
whom nothing is to be apprehended. 

It is admitted that there is a certain degree ol 
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delicacy to be observed towards the natives, wha 
have many religious prejudices and* peculiar* habits, 
that forbid? the, close contact ofv Europeans* 
Stilly however, they maintain aif; intercourse, 
though not a very intimate one, with Europeans' 
of every denomination. 

The French, and Dutch, and Portuguese, have 
been able to support such intercourse with toler- 
able success. Some of these people, of late years, 
have sought tO exjtend their natural intercourse, 
and have travelled, far and wide in the interior, 
and have sojourned with powers, such as the Mar- 
hattas, the Mysoreans, and with the people of 
the Deccan* , 

Have not those adventurers* been able to amal¬ 
gamate with the natives, and live in peace and 
amity with them ? There is nothing, then, impos¬ 
sible in such an union; on the contrary, experience 
.shews it is very practicable. 

But it is supposed,, by the.Directors, that Euro¬ 
peans, let loose t,*n the Indian continent, would 
stir the chiefs into constant wartare. Does ex¬ 
perience .warrant this conclusion? ‘Have the French 
less intrigue than the English? Or has this been 
the distinguishing characu iistic of fn|m in their 
connectidn with the mtive powers, whom^tpey 
h^ge.occasionally served? It may be.confidently 
asserted* that no native prince would.have suffered 
them to* exist, for a moment, in his country ; if 
they bad Routed insurrectionary practices among 




the chiefs of his own territory, or would have lent 
an ear to their advice; if it accorded not with hffa 
own views and interests. A contrary conduct would 
hk vesheen, is far as regards the policy of the native 
prior e, or, indeed, the French, jelo de se. Each 
adventurer might promote his own particular in¬ 
terests; but this would not be done without an 
appearance of serving, instead of overturning, the 
state in which he domiciliated. . 

It it be meant to infer that the/English would 
take service with native states, ancfspur them trai¬ 
torously on to hostilities with British India, we 
must have better evidence than an unmanly and 

iliibeiat insinuation, contrary to all experience, to 

■* v 

found our policy upon. 

But with whom is it intended that the British 
adventurers should domiciliate, or where do they 
lay claim to it? with the Company's subjects ge¬ 
nerally, and in the Company’s territories. They 
would, too, during such domicile, be under the 
particular regulations of the Company, and, what 
is still more effectual, under the British law ; visit¬ 


ing, not only all possible offence committed by 
them witain the Company's peculiar territories, 
but in thos<?ei r en of their allies. These laws also 


have given a local tribunal, having cognizance of 
such offences. Tfj too, the legal ordinances, actual¬ 
ly in force,vvere not sufficient to^ embrace every de¬ 
scription of crime, it would riot be very difficult to 
adapt them to the new state of things, on the ex¬ 
tension of tlie intercourse of England with India, 
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Thus the penalties of- the law would have the 
same effect, if not a greater, than the relation now, 
subsisting between the Company and their ser¬ 
vants, and would check any insult likely to be 
offered to the natives. , But, if this insolence is so 
much to be <headed, how does it happen that the 
natives are exempt from it under the visits and the 
authority of the Company’s troops and civil ser¬ 
vants of every class (inclu ing the youngest writers 
and cadets, and even private soldiers) ? These 
persons go, not as humble and industrious traders, 
having to recommend themselves by their orderly 
and attractive conduct, but present themselves 
in all the imposing pomp of power and office; 
and, if they do not exceed their authority, is 
it to be apprehended that an excess will be 
committed bv men, hound as the new adventurers 
will be, In every obligation of interest, to conduct 
themselves peaceably and inoffensively? IF the 
common servants of the Company can be relied 
upon for such conduct, cannot the same reliance 
be placed on independent and respectable British 
merchants!—W'e should almost blush to ask the 
question. 

Before quitting this subject it would seem fit to 
answer a possible obje rion that may be.star/cd, 
as to the probability of British subjects passing 
the boundary of the Company’s territories, and 
taking up a residence in neighbouring states. That 
this is not very likely to happen in any great de¬ 
gree, one ought undertake to state gratuitously; 
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and on a parity of reason, as explained in the ease 
of supposed general colonization. The different 
armies which the Company possess all along the 
frontier* in the shape of subsidiary forces, in the 
territories oi friendly powers, and of residents and 
spies at foreign courts, would render any trans¬ 
gressions over the Company’s limits, if it be.desir¬ 
able to guard against them, a matter almost of im¬ 
possibility. It would be a work of labour and of 
art, travel which way they would, & r British ad¬ 
venturers to pass, without the notice and, as at pre¬ 
sent, without the permission of the Company. 

There is, however, this particular restraint upon 
it—the jealousy of the native princes—who could 
never, it is imagined, be inclined to give privileges 
to such settlers, beyond those enjoyed by their own 
subjects, or to put them in possession of offices 
that should tempt them from the British protection. 
Besides, it may be asked, who would voluntarily 
place himself permanently under the capricious 
tyranny of eastern domination, which, however 
varied in its mode, is, in substance, always arbi¬ 
trary ?* 


* There have been adventurers, Knglish as well as French, 
who have escaped over to native princes; and what have been 
their reception and fortunes ? Some of the latter, indeed, such 
as Dcboigne and Perron- who have had high military com¬ 
mand, nmy be supposed to have had an envy of the British 
pre-eminence, and to have been stimulated to means, under 
the advice and commands of their government, to diminish it, 
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These short observations would appear ?io be 
enough, at present, for an answer to the fears of thje 
Honourable Court of Directors—the apprehension 
of colonization, as affecting their own interests—or 
the interference of Europeans, ,if allowed to follow 
their merchandize, personally, with the Company’s 
subjects. 

• A word or two is now intended to be offered, as 
to the tender concern of the Directors for the Bri¬ 
tish merchants, who, it is feared, might be seduced 
by false appearances, to enter into Indian specula¬ 
tion. 

if practicable. But have these most fortunate adventurers ever 
ventured on insulting or provoking the English power? or have 
they dared to recommend it to the princes whom they served ? 
On the contrary, on the first breaking out, or shew, of hosti¬ 
lities, they have sought to send their private property to the 
treasuries of the East India Company, and have, thorn selves, 
followed on the first available opportunity. If such men, with 
their antipathies to the English, cannot be trusted by the na¬ 
tive princes; it would hardly seem very probable, that they will 
confide more impliedly in Englishmen, who may be imagined 
to have a contrary bias—But, allowing that they may be con¬ 
ceived as traitors to their own country, which the objection 
presumes, will this bo a ground of confidence to the new 
prince whom they would .-erve? IJow do file Directors judge 
of the intellects of the nab-e Princes! 

But when and by whom has the fugitive English adventurer, 
accompanied by no character or national pro ection, been ad- 
initted-to the jsenicc of the native print, cs J or, if admitted, to 

ft * 

what dfank he a'taiued beyond the lowest grade of com¬ 
mand, except wlln the permission of the Indian governments ? 
No obe instance to the conti ary can be quoted .* hence the 
apprehension of the Directors would appear to be chimerical. 




• It is stated, that the natives of India* in general, 
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nave but few natural warits; which are easily sa¬ 
tisfied; or, if they had artificial ones* thafi/cbftt- 
mbnly speaking, they liaVe not theni cans of grati¬ 
fy ing them; that they ate, in thebulk, ajiaorrace; 
and, though there may be : sotfie wealthy individuals, 
that their feligioiis usages add cml customs" wHl 
not let them purchase many European abides; 
and those that they want, or are in dined to use, 
are very scanty, such as woollens for the cold sea¬ 
sons, and a small quantity of unxmtyught metals. 
This is said of all the Indian people, without re¬ 
spect to tlieir different religious and casts, or their 
local situation. These, in point of fact, are almost 
as various as the territory they inhabit; and it 
would be difficult to lay down a rule which would 
include all. But the Hindoo , or Gentoo, the most 
scrupulous of all, does not refrain from availing 
himself, so far as his means extend, of our manu¬ 
factures of luxury, as well as necessity. He is a 
constant purchaser of European carriages, of arti¬ 
cles of jewellery, of glass, and of ornaments of every 
description ; nor is he, in any way, forbidden from 
the general use of them; though, in particular 
Household utensils he would prefer, perhaps, Indian 
manufacture. It is no uncommon thing for him to 
purchase even English cloths; and when they are 
procurable, the stuff shawls of this country, as be¬ 
ing cheaper in price, though infeiior lii quality, to 
those made in India. 
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If, in the interior of India, the natives of opu¬ 
lence had more frequent opportunities of seeing out 
luxuries and conveniences, and which they would 
have if Europeans were more extensively, than at 
present, permitted to sojourn among them, there is 
no reason to doubt but that a desire for them would 
be excited in the natives, which would lead to an 
extension of trade. 

But the principal cause of the defect of exports 
from this country is, first, that it would cost the 
Company too much trouble to seek to extend them, 
by exploring new sources, when their attention is 
required by matters producing immediate advan¬ 
tage ; next, that the instruments employed by 
the Company are not mercantile , none of their 
servants having a merchant’s education, and not 
many of their Directors having been schooled in 
trade. 

But what is the export trade of India, and who 
conducts it? 

Putting the exports, consisting chiefly of cloths 
and stores , for the use of the Company’s own esta¬ 
blishments, out of the question, the rest consists in 
articles exported by individuals—principally by 
the Company's officers . 

* .And how is this managed ? Why, it is put into 
godoiaiSy or warehouses, at the presidencies ; and 
the captains^ of ships, and officers, splendidly 
dressed#*'and j bearing a high rank, unacquainted 
with, and superior to, traffic, will not condescend 
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to go behind the counter td dispose of theirinVest* 
ments, but leave their commodities to be sold by 
Dubashes, or Banyans, native traders, who may be 
found on the spot; who retail them out in the set¬ 
tlement, and answer for the debts, taking a per 
ccntage for their trouble. The officers get, in re¬ 
turn for their articles, what the rapacity of these 
men cliuse to leave them ; who also exercise the 
same power over the cargo to be purchased for im¬ 
portation. Nor can the captains and officers suf¬ 
fer their eye to be taken off these honest agents for a 
moment; sd that all is terminated on the spot. 

In the walk of trade the native stands not in 
need of any protection; being generally found to 
be a full match for all the cunning of Europeans. 

It happens not much otherwise in private con¬ 
signments ; only here the European resident at the 
presidencies, and the free merchant, knows his na* 
tive agent better, and exercises his own judgment 
as to the credit to be given, and has a greater ad¬ 
vantage in buying the returning cargo. But he 
cannot go ten miles from the presidency, without 
especial• permission from the local government; 
and such permission is rarely given, if requested. 

Is it to be wondered that no new sources of com¬ 
merce are discovered ? or, is it to be expected that 
any could be found in such a system of trade? 

But it is advanced that others, such as the French 
and Dutch, who allowed of a ficer intercourse with 
their own and foreign native subjects, were not 




able to find or force markets for their exports* 
Now what were their local means ? The Dutch 


never had but a mere footing on tile sea-coasts, 
and had no means of intimate communication with 
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the interior, They had not the manned* nor 
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show, nor spirit, commanding the notice of the na¬ 
tives; nor had they the consequent influence. 
Their views, too, were abstracted from the conti¬ 


nent of India at an early period,, and fixed, more 
properly, as a mercantile body’s should, on the 
islauds in the Indian seas; where they have since 
kept up a lucrative trade. The case^ft dissimilar 
from the English. 

As to the Americans, they have never had a fac¬ 
tory, nor £ foot of land; how, then, could they 
create new branches of commerce, or extend, the 


old? 


The French are not to be regarded as a mercan¬ 
tile people; and their aspect to India has been 
principally political; nor have they, besides Pon- 
• dicherry, surrounded by a narrow screed of terri¬ 
tory, any important passage to othexlndiau states; 
nor : have the English, until years somewhat 
recent, had so general a communication. It has 
been noticed that, though they have had com¬ 
mercial means, they nave not employed them to 
any large extent, nor sought to increase them. 
When, however, t th<y have acted on these 

-• r 'i ■*» 

meg|gpb itjfep been at such cost, and on such prin¬ 
ciples, that it has been impossible to expect any 
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great benefit to result from them. Look at their 
commercial residents, factors, and their boards of 
trade, with their dependencies out of number, and 
then consider what the Proprietors are likely to 
gain from commerce, passing through such mul¬ 
tiplied hands ! 

Aic we to take the success of the Company 
in their speculations as a criterion of what the 
trade might be in the hands of those accustomed 
to its management P 

O 


The argument built on the trade from port to 
port in India proves little, if any thing: for this 
would, natural!y, be accommodated to the wants 
of India, insuring a quick and constant return— 
fiilhci than to England: whither the trade must be 
earned on in English ships, chartered by the Com¬ 
pany, and by prescribed persons and ways; which 
would make the Hritidi branch of it no^only ha¬ 
zardous, at all tines, but ai no time wo th the 
prosecution. If the Indian trade were to be thrown 
open, the beneficial ellVet of the coasiittg tiade 
would be, at the same time, discovered. The one 
would necessarily serve the other. 

What has been just observed will answer any 
argument aiisingout of the circumstance of the 

w C* 

public pot having- availed itself of the tonnage of 
the Company's ships. Who would send their 
goods to such a market as has been described ? 
none, certainly, it may be avcircd, with. the least 
notion of mercantile piiiu iples.* 

* What encouragement tlie Compan v’- luntrage ha> given. 
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But the East India Company prefer a claim for 
providing such a medium of commerce, which has 
been taken up, it seems, beyond the aera of their,, 
charter. But, if they have made a wrong specula¬ 
tion, as to the continuance of it, this, like all other 
losses in trade, should be borne by themselves; 
at any rate, it cannot be stated as an obstacle to 
admitting the public to their own indisputable 
right—the benefit of the Indian trade. 


The grounds have now been slightly examined, 
on which the Directors have mainly rested, in op¬ 
posing the opening of the trade with India; for 
it has been shewn, it is hoped, that they are not 
tenable on the principles avowed : that it may be 
carried on without offending against the policy, 
on which the Company have acted, or without 
improperly affecting the Indian community; and 
that there is no need of those restrictions, in India, 
to which the Directors would subject it. 

To view the articles of trade a little more closely, 
in order to discover, which is sometimes doubted 
and sometimes half admitted by the Directors, 
whether the trade promises to he productive, i. e. 
whether the game be worth the candle.— 

It lias already been noticed, that it may be ex¬ 
pected that the *ki!l and industry of private mer¬ 
chants may^ increa^ the export trade, by disco¬ 
vering newffblets. Whoever takes even a negli- 


to Indian .speculahim may be easily conceived on taking an j 
given shipment, and observing charges of freiglu, &c. to which 
the Company subject it. 
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gent survey of the vast tract of land open to tb“ 
English adventurer, and the different climates 
which it embraces, may readily imagine what new 
tnarts it holds out to mercantile enterprise. His 
eye will be directed to the Latitudes, to the 
north-east of Bengal* to Nepaul and Arracap, and 
the countiy spreading towards China ; and almost 
an equal space in a directly opposite course, to¬ 
wards Cabul and Persia. It will turn, naturally, 
also all along the Persian (lulph, and, crossing the 
Indian Ocean, .o the eastern coasts of Pedicr and 
the west coast of Sumatra—the intermediate islands, 
and to the closer seas, washing the Chinese terri¬ 
tories.* In none of these vast territories have the 
Company yet, seriously, attempted any commercial 
communication Not to enter minutely into the 
exports which they would severally take, is it not 
known that, in a gicat part of these countries, the 
natives,being of climates similar, in certain respects, 
to our own, must have wants of a similar kind, 
and, as they are not so advanced in mechanical 
knowledge as we are, that they cannot supply 
them, in general, so cheaply as we arc accustomed 
to do, and more especially in articles made of the 
staples of our own country? May we not fairly ex¬ 
pect to supply them with these? Would not the 
people of Pegue, of Ava, and the Malayans, spread 
all along these coasts, and on the circumjacent 

- —.. — ■ - - - ---- •~^iji) i “ y ' ■ -■ r 

* From the ert’ect of the late captures it also embrace 

quo side of Africa ami the countries bordering on the Red Sea. 
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islands, consume articles of our workmanship and 
manufacture, that arc now scantily supplied from 
India? Would not tfeey take coarse coloured cot¬ 
tons and chintzes of every kind, and a vast quan¬ 
tity of articles of iron and steel, differently modi¬ 
fied ? which are not enumerated in the list of arti^ 
* 

cles of consumption noticed by the Directors. 

Would they not give, in return, the woods, ve¬ 
getable substances for dyes, spices, and other 
growth of their lands, and the produce of their 
mines? which the coasting-trade has imperfectly 
conveyed, hitherto, to Indian ports. 

But, beyond this, the ordinary trade of India, 
the British government has recently captured tlui 
French islands, opening a new province, though a 
somewhat bounded one, for exports, but giving 
most valuable imports in exchange; among others, 
the finest sort of cotton; an article particularly 
spoken of, as a desideratum, by the Directors, and 
described as beiiis* deficient, and not of the best 
quality in India. This thrown into the'general 


scale; svjll render this branch of commerce a fair 

•y- 1 . 1 ,y 

and jfrmhising object of cultivation. 

To this new field of trade are to be added Java 


and the spice islands in the Eastern Seas, which 
will furnish abundant fiesh imports for the supply 


of Europe, ^ 

The list flP|je commodities enumerated by the 
Company, " with these, would teem to present a 
Sair lure to the merchants of this country, so as to 
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justify their undertaking the trade with its natural 
risks. 

India is said, by the Directors, to produce spices, 
pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw*silk, saltpetre, in¬ 
digo, raw-cotton, and manufactures of the latter 
staple. To these we will add—gold dust, precious 
stones, woods of singular beauty and variety, such 
as sandal, rose, ebony, and sattin-woods, as also 
ivory, tortoise-shell, hOrn, gums, vegetable oils, 
wax, hemp, flax, rice, and, whenever required, 
wheat and pulse, in any quantity ; all known pro¬ 
ducts of India ; besides numberless others, which 
the industry of our merchants might be expected 
t q draw from hitherto unexplored regions. 

Are not these encouragements more than suffi¬ 
cient to counterbalance the apprehensions of the 
Court of Directors, as to the unproductiveness of 
the trade ? Their care to convince the mercantile 
world of this may be well suspected, looking to 
another part of their conduct. This would seem to 
he insidious, while Hat is, at least, candid and 
open. 

If they had said <c we will not admit tire British 
merchant to share the trade,” we should m>t then 
have expressed any surprise at the restrictions with 
which they would burthen it. But they profess 
that, such as the Indian trade is (they are sorry it 
is no better), they have every liberal wish to let 
the community partake of it. Bntjwhat is the 
participation they hold out?—a crippled and* to* 
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strained intercourse. They WguJd let yc§ move,' 
but with a log tied fethe kg—llki a man dancing 
a hornpipe itf fetters. ^ ^ 

But participation, if it means any things „ im¬ 
plies a;feir and honest participation*—a diyiisiofe of 
the whole with the Company, in such parts, or 
proportion, as shall M mafked out—not like the 
division between a man and Jiis cross-grathed Rib, 
where one takes the in, and gives the other the 
outside of the house. * ’* . 

What! shall the Company have u all appurte¬ 
nances and means to boot,’* their merchants, their 
factors, their writers, their boards, their military 
forces, their navy, and their numberless associa- 
tions—finding all, all of these necessary tothe%a&F 
tenancc of their commerce—What! cannot iSey 
do without on$ of these fixed and constant esta* 

\ i * 

i* j i ^ 

blishments? and yet, wishing their countrymen to 
partake of the advantage which they have not the 1 - 
capital to carry on to its natural extent, grudge, 

at the same time* to their fallow merchants a foot- 

iM* * 'T- 

ing for one poot agent to accompany,to abide 
the i^sue of, his mercantile speculation ? 

llutJhey are fearful, it should seem, that the 
mother country might he cletrimcnted by any 
change in the commercial ^gulatimis, ?as they re¬ 
spect India; ami also that their native subjects 
might*sud’e^hy it. 

ts&n it bt^bubted, the Company even do not 
Ijt^Wbt to doubt it, but that more exports would he 
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carried ta India, on such a change, and more arti- 
cles of fchport takeirafegce, mtbe direct proportion 
j of the increased number of the traders? The latter 
circumstance, though they pleach, sometimes, 
aboilt dangers to result to their subjects, 
is admitted to become the probable mefhs of 
enrichiug their .people, tf it be* carried to the ex¬ 
tent ofvj^uch it is capable,—so that their products 
may be carried ‘t$ other Countries, as well as Eng¬ 
land. Of* those liches that may thus flow, in 
upoiijheir.subjects, it is to be concluded that the 
Company may insure some considerable share to 
themselves and thus promote their interests more 
honourably and more effectually than by pursuing, 
‘V-at present, an unnatural commerce with those 
over whom they reign. 

But it is conceived by the Court of Directors, 
that the natives may he induced, by this freedom 
-of trade, and the henelifs resulting from it, to 
. assert their own independence, and to throw off 
the government of th$ Company, and perhaps of 
Britain aftc^ether. tVhcn, however, it is recol¬ 
lected, that these men have borne so jjbrig and 
so peaceably the government of the Comp^tf}^ the 
apprehension of revolt in a condition so much to he 
ameliorated, cannot tS entitled to much cousi- 
dt-iation. ,:lt ma> also he supposed, that the mo¬ 
ther country will not be so negligent of its own 
interests as to sow the seeds of su^^jjprevohition, 
and to suffer thenu to take root, arfH to comp tftr. 
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adopted in the outset, and the advice of the Com¬ 
pany^ counsellors, interested; not for the nctyiou, 
but against it, be assumed, for,the regulation and 
guidance of the nation’s pplicy and conduct. It is 
possible we should conceive, 5 that the nation may, 
of itself, comprehend, whether the sam&jherchan- 
dizemay, on ah increased investment of it, promise 
the same benefits to tile state, if brougb^^to its 
ports by one description of its subjects, as if brought 
in by another. Not to dwell further on the restric¬ 
tions which the Directors would put oh the private 
tnerchants, but to proceed to answer the general 
objections which have been thrown out by tho$j 6 
gentlemen, in their speeches, and in their writings. 

It has beeit;inadvertently thrown out by the 
bireCtors, that, on. commercial disappointment, 
merchants, and adventurers to India, would endea¬ 
vour to reimburse themselves on shoie, tor the 
losses of their speculation's afloat. Is;this the 
general course of English adventure, * or is it a 
practic'd imagined to be applicable to particular 
latitudes? If it be founded erroneously on the for- 
tner, the reputation of integrity and honour* 
established in three quarters of the gloBi^as distant 
nearly as India, will giv" a direct refutation to the 
slapdef; aMjf it rest on the particular ground 
noticed in tp second place, $$ the experiment ha's 
jjJgQt yet been tried, is it not tin'charitnble to sup- 


til aturity, without takiug stiy sufficient precautionj 
unless the principles of the Cbmpany shall be 



pose* that an English merchant here, , would act 
inconsistently witil his character* as maintained iii 

' l* l -n 

the rest of the wotfd ? Is the climate absolutely-so 
infectious? And who is it that acquaints us with 
its influence? 

Nbt wishing to indulge in .the same freedoiti 
of reproach which the advocates of the Com¬ 
pany’s monopoly have?.made use of against the 
friends of a free trade, ,;we .shall only claim for 
the merchants of England in the East , the 
possessidh of the Same principles and sentiments 
there) (we hope we are not asking too much) that 
they entertain in every other quarter of the globe. 
We hope that they will no where be governed, 
whosoever venture to impute it to them, by the 
motives of robbers, and the spirit of pirates. That 
they will bear their losses, if tbey\should occur, 
with the same philosophy that they have hitherto 
borne their good fortune. But it* unfortunately, 
tlie climate, or position* should affect them, and 


work the.;changes dreaded, we hope without any 
just ground, by the Dirtctor.s, what may we not 
fear of a like influence of the same baneful sky 
oil the minds of the Company’s servants^ and 
their masters? unless, indeed, they shall be able to 
resist such influence, from a proper seasoning; 
at which fortunate point, it is to be hoped, that 
the private merchants may also one v day come. 
As, however, the apprehension of the;.Directors is 
bottomed on the fancied failure of the adventure $ 


\ 



and it’jbas been shewn not very prpbji^ 

ble to be the ca§Atf*^ppn'|l5pfc}at th^Dir^Kcs^. 
may sleep injp^^and not'b^troubled with'l|yl§f' 
further, waking^eams. ? t ., * > % f'* 

^mother apprehensions of the Difec^^pfay be 
lul&ff^rest like these; •' wl wS> kttei4s8ve giveu 


cause to the restraints whkjjb mgy. ane desirous of 
imposing on thejtprivate ^|gf ie at hottfcg*; Thus it 
is wished to fixt/?e tonmBof ship* to be employed 
in this trade*; the cMm I of |he adi&nture; the 
ports of clearance and delivery; with.a l@$g train 

^ &cs. . ;*■ 

v 7T ■ <£» >.v** 

7JThe lamentations, poured out ove%t}*e$iCo,wn 
large and warlike vessels, which probably* may 
become useless, are neither unnatural 
coming. But, though we approve this, we*ijjpfe 
not coincideia ! tho|‘idea, that because these Vessels 
may want enfpfeym|ifttj they should act as a heavy 
incumbrance on others. Do the Directors wish 
break the back of privpffe*commerce, by every 4 
weight they can heap or in a nib re mer¬ 

cantile spirit, f a‘re they willing to put-$ff?the broom, 
to their now needless shipping ?'** 

JJgdaining to enter into any minute history of 
the shipping employed by the Company, we shall 
only state, what is too'common to require any 
other than a parsing notice, that piffe* commerce 
has buttery little to t,o with the si^e or magnifi¬ 
cence Company’s vessels. The Court of 

. Directors aSk not so much.® build or bulk of the 
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thin. as who is and how^nany 

yoW he*bin coiSSsind 'House, of 
^l^atUament ? njri so of aPpose^ who' have 
any r ekti oft in the ship, in the^l^nnediate' gra- 
datio^Mpm the commander to the ship’^uil^ 
band. Twsame ^itS^rest determines whukier the 
ship shall be desti pel, s^nd the season of its despatch. 
These are ^o u n i tn po r^tt c on s 1 cl Oration s. and are 
not overlooked nor utmH&led, ainohg the many 
other obnectaf of pa^onagl£within the Company’s 
hands. Pwhile has^Fy” touching on this ground, it 


maybe renmrked, for such is the naturaUendenc^ 
of thi|jgs, #iat iu all dealings, however great vw 
little they may be, this principle may be expected 
; and as they are more or less used as a 
influence or protection, in the same 
degmf they must have a baneful igfhience on the 
Company’s trade. It may befleft 1 fijlthe meanest 
Rapacity to pronounce on the effect of such a sys¬ 
tem, though it would -p^Iex the keenest head and 
eye to tfftcejt in all k&^itidings.* , 

It is fartnSfcto be feared, that, with a like spirit 
as that noticed in the case just now particul$|ted, 
the Directors may suggest the restrictions jjEbe 
laid upon the intermediate trade between other 


* lu considering this part of the subject, it will be proper 

*» jU 

to bear in mindj jtliat the practice of building such large ship's 
for'the Company's service, has for several years J||gn recog¬ 
nized and .deprecated as arory injurious to thfifljj^ry, for*the 
service of which the .cantyfliipplics of large tifl&ber now pro¬ 
curable, ought certainly to' tie reserved. 


if* 
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'countries, standing jg^idian or Cubicle 

articles, uitericjr ot^ collateral 86 the direct outward, 
and homp'ard voyages between l^ggland in# 
Jpclia,/. They ‘ cannot, consistently pertafcs with 


otfj^pbjects, themselves pursue thj^jSSnch of 
commeice.—Why Would ,tbfY* it may" be asked, 
preclude private traders frdfn'the enjoyment of it, 
since it wduld serve to tjfcpose of superfluous ai ti¬ 
des and commnditie^the produce of their own 
countiies, and the mdtmfact\jee of their ,su hjects ? 
It seems at present doubtful, on what fancied 
principle they are proceeding. Why #gayjmpt the 
British, as the Americans, carry Incfttr g$oc1s to 

K f 

the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South Ame¬ 
rica ? unless it may be deemed a means ofijiaj^ig 
an adventure profitable, which the Directory5Wc 

1 a ** * ,t<y 

prognosticated to be injurious, and that, like 
quacks— 

Would rather that their patients die, 

Than their prescription! prove a tie. 


If such a commerce "might serve India, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese settleis, it* would not, in 
a less degree, benefit our own country; inasmuch 
as it would lend a facility to the disposal of arti¬ 
cles it docs not now possess in South America; 
and would be rides receive, ultimately, into its 
accumidate wealth tire profit of the British meir- 
cl^ant, wij&h the articles *of expml in^ the original 
vovasre outward, and themed of a future adven- 
turc, which would turn irf season to fruit, by a 
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blcC$ubsequcnt grocess and t encouragement. If 
•Mtbt&doursc did not allow so tntHsli^nniediate profit 
fo the mother country, in point of <ftitiefc, it would 
receiv#feenefit in another shape, dnd possibly ,nQjk 
only in Iwjncrease of capital, but in article of 
necessity for interna} consumption, bringing, possi¬ 
bly, one way or other, a proportionate increase to the 
revenue. And as the Company say, that more Indian 
manufactures and produce brought to England, 
thari she can consume ofexpoit; the markets in 
South America may help to take off the superabuu* 
dance of India, without throwing it as a dead 
stock, at certain seasons, into the Company’s ware¬ 
houses* or the stores of the country. 

But if this species of trade could be supposed by 
statesmen, or political economists, to trench upon 
the spirit of the navigation laws, as at present in 
existence; these, like all otheis, must yield tp the 
times, and not the times to them. Nor would the 
legislature be at a loss to frame regulations, if any 
weie requisite, foi a trade to be so conducted. 
Our possessions in India, and the bordering seas, 
afford abundant checks to any tiade that might 
he governed by principles illusory of the regula¬ 
tive law. 

If the Company wish to share in future m this 
ciicuitous course of commence ; tlieic cau be no 
just reason fbr excluding them fiom that* Much is 
given to his Majesty’s subjects at large. No one 
would wish to deal with them as tlicv would deal 




at this ju»i 


With others. . 

and more especml|«tl^t which ipnaftfy to 
sidered, is$iir$fefed on the apparently <fsMsh 

J ““ uK'Tf 
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or want or Circuraspectp&^j pias plunged them. 
Not knowing theyfcan refese a participation 
of the trade Ae pjiw^.n^rchants; they have 


recourse to devices, if countenanced by 

those, who have a natural leaning to the Company, 
either cheat the public of the benefit of* the 
tirade altogether, or place it’ under 
incumbrances undpr which the Con^nf Wom- 
mercial establishment labours,'*to reduce both to 

V * 4 f * 14* 

a par. Respecting the Company and the pttblk£it 
may be demanded, are these two distinct ^hodiea 
piQsecnting their diffeient adventures on the same 
principle ? The one legards trade as the only 
means of their existenpe&nd livelihood* the other as 
a means of pationag^ p^rppaUy, if not altogether. 
Making a comparison of all the commerce con¬ 
duct^ by the Company, and taking afl the charges 
incjffifent to it* not only in shipping, height, and 
direct disbuisement, j.nd m stipends to the body 
of servants, at home and abroad, engaged in it; 
there is not the least doubt, but that the Com¬ 
pany will be found, if toot loseis, at least gaineis to 
an amount not worth calculating. |6 this expen¬ 
sive and mischievous coui§$£ the Directors would 
embaik the piivatg traders. 


n 



kwill not tots given by* the 

jfcfjflibrt of Directors, that put the public 

^defth^clofmttion and controgw® the Company, 
in’" t«r mistaken notion, thaf It^are tb$ 

mastm/Whereas jjmy: fpe servants, W<$i 

... ST * ,i./» .1 i <• 


respedtsffodia, th^^|atures of the public. It is 
a hard lesion, ‘liufc it is, ope ma£ tjiey must soon 

learn— 4$ of courso^aifetiieir will be dissi- 

„ * *\<+ 1 

patedin the due progress# things. t 

Nor will it be fequirSfthat^ny notice be taken 
of ether hints, thrown out to secure undue gafito, 
b#|6fe C B h pany, either asachaige on the n® 
chrinduse^of private tiuders in this country, or 
1 imposts on the sam£ commodities abroad; nor on 
those especially, where they endeavoflr to retain 
obtain manufactures to themselves. All these pro- 
ceed on the basis of private ujtere&t, so 'palpable, 
so undisguised, and so unsuppoited, by aiiy Inhe¬ 
rent visible property* w6}»i% themselves, or argu¬ 
ment from‘without, tbat^ij would be an abuse of 
common understanding ‘Vaste an observation 
upon them. They must ant^will be indignantly 
repelled by an enlightened legislative—as t&> un¬ 
reasonable to l)e hstenetl tofor a moment. 

To those suggestions, that are piesented under 


a plea of *secuiing to the state its legular duties, 
but in leality are aimed lo^hanass the jjatuial op¬ 
portunities for tiade, outward and honqjftrard, with 
regulations, not onjy calculated to retaid the pro¬ 
gress of adventure, but to load* it with intolerable 

** * 




expense, and unnece^^^ard^ 4 t might be cidjf 
to offer one or t\tn(^^fk$. t +d 

It appears, 4 the Company fed,'' th# tfe* 
si^jafion whic|^h$y liave chosen ^for trade, 
jedts Ibem to certain ^nqo^^ieuces, ^gfxroadis- 
tinguished from other placea^tipighfc b^lected ,* 
and from and to which other ravels may take their 
depai ture, or make thei/-1 11 all voyages out 
and home, their ships ararpargQes arc exposed to 
the hazard of the Thame&mid Channel navigation, 
to which thepoits of Ireland, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Plymouth, &c. would not be liable* Instead, 
therefore, of choosing to avail themselves of the 
facilities of these ports, as means of carrying 04 
their commercial views; instead of accommodating 
themselves, who aie the few, to the wishes of the 
many—they unreasonably desire, that the whole 
mercantile community should give way to them. 
This desire is the more monstrous, when it is con¬ 
sidered, that the expected complacency in the 
community, would expose them, not only tp a 
lengthened voyage, and an increased expense of sail¬ 
ing; but submit then comma ce to thp choice of the 
fitments and war, mor£ than equal to all the tisks 
of the v oyage besides. It is not, therefore, a matte i 
of etiqntttr , but Of e&wice. But the loss w ould not 
only lw to the merchants, but eventually to the po¬ 
pulation of the countrMk on the sea coasts; who 
would have Indian articles unnecessarily increased in 
piicc, by the samfrchrcumstances, that would .almost 
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doable the mercaitMe cdst&- :/ Ifc is not the meiean- 
, tile-interest alone, but the&mtifcry, that ought to 
resist these encroachments. 


Jo talk .of the effect on the Qustoms, from the 
changesbf the piace ^of sale of Indian comriibdH 
tics, would seem; absurd,,unless it shall be evident, 
that the ports, to which the produce of India would 


be conducted, were exempt from the visitation of the 
Custom-house olHceiv This is a blessing, so far as 
we have been able, to understand, for which the 


country is not yet wholly prepared ; and till that 
time arrives*, it is believed, that the trade, as far as 


regards the customs, may be carried oil in all ports 
with the like advantage to the country, as now. 

If the Company shall plead their warehouses, 
ind their dear-bought conveniences in London—* 
it must be replied to them, that they had not any 
ight, that w e know of, to calculate beyond their 
term in tiie charter. What would they, or any 
other set of merchants say to him—who should 
build his offices of trade on another man’s ground, 
and on so grand a scale, that it would occasion the 
bankruptcies of half a hundred ordinary firms, to 
sustain the loss, if he should be removed from the 


premises in a given time; grid yet neglect to se¬ 
cure the renewal of his leaser Would they not 
brand such conduct with the appellation of extra¬ 
vagance or folly ? But it would bo absolute 
madness to expect, that vapouring op this extrava-r 
gant conduct, the landlord shpplcl jbe bullied into 
his conditions, 


* i 
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In all adventures, iheju-are ocgjpia matters,^ let t 
theu^jbe as pro$pr»?u«W they may, that must^e 
written oft' to prolVand loss. This is one of* them. 
It is a ^fiise speculation, if not in the tracte|jtMfj 
in the duration, Had profit of it, and mtw^Jl^laced 
on the wiorijg Side ot the * $ 

Theie aie but/one traditional remarks, 
that we would make 6 k hints—the 

one is, on the requisi^oa^fl^^he publid, iiijetum 
for the tiade which th& Company would obli¬ 
gingly give up, on th&fappioacfeng teimiuation ot 
their chaiter, to the hands of those who gaffe it, 
should fairish, at diffeient times, as theie pay be 
need, to the Diiectois of the India Company, 

i 

a sum amounting to six millions of money—-not 
as a pa)merit for any fixtures in tiade, left behind 
them.; not for any t Wan houses, 01 ships, oi stores*— 
but tp erihble them the Coni pan) to pa) their oy n 
debts. >WhaM after the Company have beta 
dihing a profitable trade, ^ as they have told us 
fiom,ycai to year, do they* come at last to bouow 
of that veiy public whom the) have deluded, and 
wish to exclude from the lepossession of their 
own Six 0 yes, six trillion* of pounds steiling f 
On the plea, too, thae tjfeyf have had a \ciy losing 
concern of it—kntl if the public will lend than, 
for so it is in pointy, fact, so much capital to 
renew their tiade, they h#'e no doubt but that 4 
things wM come round figain. 

Wt ha\c heanLpf boys furnishing an instiument 

%L*, H if 
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»e imt a child couW 


bejpaijty of so 

Jthj& juiqmept* the^miii^fejfor Indiaf^and 


tha^Cot^fof Duectors, woulaff^^ had^peojate 

things wgif 
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peiously F^or have e$$e to a (ks- 

cloauie or couit^any long£M>e 

dissemble^/Into |hi$,g^^^condk|9\i, they Lave 
not falleaMat felj S^flfop—but by 

a &} stcmatic course an^r^iiM^ ajcaily 

excess, ip tbeii telcftoiial mana^enifeot, of Charges 
abOvtorffoeir Revenue—and by a continued loss 
thei^e^irt^tial dealings* 

The Directors ashy dmftavoifr to blind and mis* 
l^kd the public, by talking mildly of the value of 
fheirleiritoiidl acquisitions, and the re^gtiues tc*be 
ex pSef&ed fiom them;' but, whilst we have^this 
known and indisputable fact bwbre our q 
from the expedience >qf a igog selies JJSpJbftrrs, 
neaiJy equal to the extent of the chatfeftr, the 
chaiges have exceeded ®fe revenue, in the amount 
of many millions; it*/$orfld. s$em absmd, to 
look foi any beneficial changed for any gh< r iF.tiipe 
to conic, without the publ# had spwc assurSffe, 
(winch is not likely to d&$i% tli£ vei} con¬ 
stitution of the Company} thaf t&fcy^vould <it] nt 
fiom the system on whiefy t{jpy had hitliei to ac ted ; 
and which is the only they asc^; suited to 

the admmistiation df-the affair of the Indian 
Cmpiie* - Fiom an adlfh^jice tg^ji^sjsUni, isanv 



thing to be augured, blit 4 recttf^ence of the $ 4 te 
ruinous effects? v t* 4 * J * * 

Within the period alluded to, the Company^ 
debts have inc,teased .to no less an amount* than 
twenty millions iftiilin^.* * 

So/ne (kiteiies may be JndWged by the Direc¬ 
tors, that their assets hay£\b$?n enlaiged within 
the like term; and that these will serve, in a great 
measuie, as a balance against their debts. But the 
Diiectois, like all other p&$ons of despeiate cir¬ 
cumstances, over-rat^ not only their present, but 
prospecti\ e property. They reckon on the effect 
of their expenditure in forts and warehouses, as if 
their value were increased, in the proportion of 
the expense added to them—af if a ship could be 
estimated, by the money expended in its repaid— 
or a garment, by the number of sums exhausted in 
keeping the tattered remnants together. 

On the same sort of reaboning,they build airy cas¬ 
tles—as to the realization bfloitg out-standing debts, 
fiom the native powers fallen into decay—or what 
is tantamount to it, into the arms of the Company. 

As Another species of this delusion—they look 
to alleged charges on tire public, which ha\e 
been long repelled by their representatives in 
Parliament; and, what is equally as deceptive, to 
the sale of the perishable and perishing articles in 
their warehouses in DNmnh&ll street. They would 
seem to be proceeding exactly in the same track 

—— — ■ » W W' "I 1 .« ■ . J — 
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**I*or the cilcctof their tern to rial and trading system, vale 
Appendix. $.4,4 
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WftH unsuccessful*speculators, who terminate th<$* 
career in bankruptcy; but Whic^is staved ojfJpm 
day to day, by representational that have* now 
become so Common, that they etymon ly irripose an 
the ignorant, and make tooiSa oi fhi£ designing* 

The remaining point jdlat we would sii^ply glance 
at is, the ungiacious, and, we will say, ungrateful, 
manner in which the Company express themselves, 
of the Cost attendant-bn tne employment of King’s 
troops. One should’ &nnk that their Services had 
been, in the highest degiee, trifling and unim¬ 
portant; whereas, they have been a great mean, we 
will not say a primary one, of the recent acquisi¬ 
tions of the Company. 

It would appear, as if these troops had been 
sent to India in unjust proportions, rather to load 
the Company with an unnatural expense, than 
to afford to them piotection, in an extraordinary 
emergency—-the appi eheuded Invasion of their ter¬ 
ritories in the East, by the strongest enemy that 
could threaten them. 

But these troops have been employed, as it would 
appear, among otheis, in making some conquests 
for the crown; and Ceylon is particularised*— 
But for whom have they actually conquered it? 
Why, for the Company, who have eogiossed this, 
as every other species of trade within the Com¬ 
pany’s limits. Does ti^>(&n$amon of Ceylon go to 
the King’s, t or the Company’s warehouses? Is the 
island otherwise profitable? If $ 0 ,^ let them shew 
it, and the ground of their coinpkdnt. 



They rail attire *ij§t$*9 

Egyptian wli^^aCfthe*Q^^,of 

that ’expedition £ 'Tgf prevent the French passrng 
into the .vicihttt’olL^he Company Y,Intones. 
Dkl they wish,Jw*h Harmless nei^j^'<jiim^Oi, if 
they had been allowed to go ttffjtef, WpR, would, 
in all piobabilityy have beep $ief)r ncipirdpsei s ? 
Shall we then hear of thia as Vsubjeck of remon- 
stiance? This kind of representation i&Uie more 
unseemly, when we consider that the Company 
have chaiged the principal part of this expense, as 
#!so the euptme of Ceylon, to the public, and have 
had credit tor it in then accounts. x * 

Befoic tins pait of the subject is dismissed, it will 
be wul to < all their attention to a species of 
defence, which the Ihiectoi*lime domed, at the 
uitivejz ost of the public—the’na\ai defence of In* 
ilia; in which have been employed, for along series 


of y e.us, ftom twenty to twenty-five sail of men 
of war: and these has e been used, not in defl** ling 
the neneml intends of the count! v, but the nauow 

CD i' 

and pamal trade of the Company. 

If the Company had actually buffeted from 
giving employment ter 4 pait of oui militai) foicc, 
one should h^ve tliougW that a inflection on the 

V s 'H 


* For the fir t, tbo^ ' ,l ^W ^ ccn a ^°' vc ^> 0,1 account, 

I, 701,807A—far (hat g»i f interest op the yd ranee, 

J, OOfr. 5oO/^mmak,in4- together ^768,^^74. * - 

4ml for Ccylop, they hav e ohuiued a like credit, though uot 
|o so large an w 

* i '>/ 
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of4&0 aiavy*, would have sealed 
th^r youths ag$t?st cotfipliiqtj and for ever. 

* %u t, instead of the couS|^ys^ffuig the nlftaiy 
foice on them, it has suthe want of it 
in quiets, wheil^mili^ aid has bfoi 

requii^for the ttiost important national pur¬ 
poses. ** 

The Court of Directors appear, not only to have 
entettained enoneous notions of the Company’s 
importance, but to have lost sight also ot e\eiy 
thing owing to the public. They have foigotten, 
thatjit is to them, and then sacrifice*, that they are 
indebted fbi then terntory, with then exclusive 
Ita(te. That without then iepie>entatives in Pai- 
iiament, they could not hast had »i> means foi 
acquit mg a foot of land; iv i could they, williout 
its pel mission, ictain it for a moment now it is 
acquired. That they aie sovciugns only by suf- 
fciaucc. 

'ihat it is not bv viitue of anv fanciful iuhcicnt 

4 L 

iii>ht m tlumsches, that they luce been able to 
jaisc and maintain armies, but fiom the tokiation 
ot the countiy; and that then exclu&ne tiadc 
dcpcmN on noothci authonty. 

If tiny had a pioptr impiesaiojj of this tiutli, 
it is to be supposed, that they would not bace set up 
the v mi pretenc ts palmed. They v*ould iu t lu\e 
idvul about then puvtteges, as if they had been 
s If-ongmating, oj se^derhed. They would not 
have UlUed about tb^ piopuety of admitting the 
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country to their original rights, or have preifhtM 
to have a ciaip, to impose re&triptio^ upon them. 
They would have petitioned, where they have fool* 
ishly undertaken to command. 

The Court of Diieelors appear J^roughout, to 
have indulged sentiments*, respecting the use and 
importance of the Company** and its monopoly, 
which aie not owned or felt hy any other body of 
the community besides/ They would Seem to 
Suppose, that the trade to India has, been created 
by their own means, and their own merit; ex¬ 
cluding wholly from their consideiation, that their 
exclusive commerce is permissive and temporary 
by asaciifice for a teim agieed upon, of the public 
right to their piivate advantage—and, by the pe¬ 
culiar indulgence of the British Parliament, acting, 
or supposed to act,jfor the public benefit, and con¬ 
venience, in allowing to the Company the means, 
which were found necessary to or for the further¬ 
ance of their alleged commercial purposes. With¬ 
out these aids, what would have beebme of the 


Company’s trade, or of their territory? 

But with all the permission and sacrifice of the 
public, immediately and collaterally—would they 
have reared either tUefterritory ot their trade, to 
the height at which they have actually or fancifully 


arrived? No: certainly not. For the most care¬ 
less observer, who is ‘ at, all conversant with the 
Company’s histoiy, must sec, that, from the fust 


footing the Company obtained in India, to the 
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^reSenfe dazzling splendour Of teiri tonal ppssessrbn* 

both the one and the other We been owing; not 
so mu&h to the commercial ot- political enterprise 
of the Company, as to our natal superiority abovd 
any other tfo&iop, or all the nations p'ut together, 
that have adventured to the Indian Seas* This has 
always given a protection and stability to the Com¬ 
pany’s trade; which the folly and misconduct of 
those, who have conducted it, have not been able 
to counteivail. Tips has sustained it, against the 
weakness of individuals, or the minoits tendency 
of the whole System of the Company. 

Simple commerce, although it was the principle 
with which the Company first set opt, has been 
long left in the rear in their journey, and has ceased 
to be the go\eining principle. It lias been aban¬ 
doned for yeais, as a minor and inferior considera¬ 
tion ; and, instead of this, another has been adopt¬ 
ed, of a quite different character, as the constant 
nileof action—-we mean the desiie of territorial 
acquisition. This has influenced, as strongly as 
the gainful influence of tiade—pointing to the same 
end, the enriching of the Company, though not by 
the same means. In the one case, immediate in¬ 
terest has been the propelling cause; in the second, 
a more indirect influence—patronage and piotec- 
tion. What has so much tended to inciease this 
as the possession of wide'dominion; calling for the 
employment Of a numberless host of public func¬ 
tionaries? from the use of this pa ti on age the 



jjiVector$ have beep a|$e "^prqg^e, by the way 
of patrimony f(^ tbrtr^kl^es, p^tecti^a% 
their dependants \ *^iftiuve thrown 
abundanqj t the ersfebsy^oni their table, among the 
Puoprietdre^t targe j who lmve^bee^aoptgnf«5vith 
their proportion. " , t r - j) “ 4 ~ A * 

This has bceh a contrive# 
of the cunning of tiafficj totfaqa ciieuitous course 
for the enjoy in Sit of ad \%magesfi wjtich they could 
not obtain in staioight and even way. It was not 
to be hopc$l thatfSpe public could have enduud^to 
see" the Company going on from one permitted pe¬ 
riod to anothei, in money getting aits, by' their 
own sacrifice, without wishing tb participate with 
them. ' * 

The reasonableness "of this was well known and 

* 4r 

acknowledged In tlie Company, and by those hav¬ 
ing contioul o\er then affois; but, though known 
to themSelves, was cnuously concealed from the 

* V * 

woikl. To blind the public more e$mpletel\, pio- 
i isions u ere held out for their participation ip the 
Indian tiadc, in an indirect Way ; by giving them 
an interest m the surplus income of the Company, 
after the payment of theit oidinar) charges, iiut 
these piovisions, ii the* iNfeic ever intended to pio- 
duce an) adjutage to tRe counti), do not appeal 
to have done much cicutt to the capacity of those 
politician^ who fevouredlfheni—-they Iiav^ misei- 
abfef failed. T lie public," instead of (hawing any 
benefit from them in alleviation of their bin then.', 
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hUebeenab$(^ntely ^jpon to relive the 

„ $&H$<bmpauyf^ asapigfithayr^ea 

the'r fioumjjj^gStrtembdV by 4bfi 
Very weight of their tichefc** ’ft, 

^fi^WT ^ o P 6. 

.ration^ yev honesty theite wight 

have been in the.«8|pw thfitf/in expecting an 
unreal gifted,fend^n japing \o enctwfiber themselves 
with £ positive* anH ibwltrte evil. 

It is not -oar disposition to $ay any thing harsh 
or uncharitable,'even upon failing so diflfitult to he 
reconciled with the hopes and piomiscs originally 
held oat* Vith the utmost confidence, ftjom the 1 

*• VI 

highest authority, But it is not to be woudeied 
«,that there were those who, in thedie^t of political 
controversy, did"not hesitate to hsseit that the 
assurances held out to the public veie intended to 
delude, for that, otheiwise, the delusion ^could not 

i 

ha* e been complete.^ 

The statute of 17#V and the charter founded 
upon it, so far as respects the commace of India, 
contains pi inciples instructive of the main end it 
seems to have had in viewj tffcmely, • the benefit of 
the country, thiough the Instrumentality of the 
J&st India Company. •'"Profit must always be tlic 
grand stimulus to coufmercial entei prise— now 
what sort of incentive must the Company have, 
from the operation of this 1 charier, to prosecute 
their trade with spirit, when others aie to reap, 
withf them, the benefit lesuitingTrorn their enter- 



prise? The principle is a most erroneous one, id 
point of commercial Economy, and was soon su£ a 
cessfully detected by the sharp-sighted policy of the 
East India Company; and instantly departed from 
for more exclusive and direct advantage-~de§<!ried, 
as has been explained, in f he more lucrative system 
of patronage. 

Nor was this followed by any material inconw 
venience, or loss, in other respects; which might 
be supposed to militate against the newly adopted 
policy. 

What amount, it may be ashed, have the Diiec- 
tms themselves embarked in the uade, or capital, 
of the Company Look to their stock in the Com¬ 
pany’s funds! and, it; will be seen that notone half 
of them have more than 1000/. Indian stock—a 
baie qualification to the chaii of the dilection. 

But what is it to them, so they can have the 
long list of appointments, fiom the Govemoi-ge¬ 
neral of Incjia to the humble cadet, whether they 
make 100 or \50l by the proceeds of trade. Trade 
must be not meiely a secondary, but, rather, a 
wholly neglected, consideration, when opposed, on 
the other side of the account, to the vast amount of 
their patronage. It vv o«l& be superfluous to pursue 
a topic any faith^r, so self evident and^o striking. 

But, though the country has not derived all the 
good which it had been taught to expect from the 
Company’s charter, it has, nevertheless, reaped, 
for which the Directors say it ought to be thank* 
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fill, a very perceptible and" singular profit—and 
which the Dilectors assupje much credit to fhetii- 
adves and their constituents fdc producing. Lis¬ 
tening to their assertions, one would itft^glne that 
they imported vasfc.apuud wealth into the coun* 
try, to the amount? of sevei al millions, by their 
commerce, far exceeding the pi^ne cost of their 
importations, and the profits attached to them. 
But what reason have the Directors to plume them¬ 
selves on this ? Is the amount of duties of their 
providing? Oi die they the mere hand, of which 
the public make use, in making their necessary 
contiibutions to the stale ? If paid by any otliei, 
it would come, in the same solid Jump, into the 
coffers of the public tiea$ui)x Let us not hear anv 
niord of these imaginaiy notions, or illusive sug¬ 
gestions, calculated to deceive themselves; or, 
whatis woise, to cheat and insult the common 
sense of the count!y. It is not h dear tbit the 
present system for the government of India will 
be as minous and mischievous foi the Company, 
in the event, as it is unproducti\c aud buitlicusome 
to the parent slate. 

In this latter pait of oui labom it has been our 
object (certainly an object for w Inch we do not 
expect to deme much giatitudr fiom those whom 
we would benefit, but still an object sincerely sought 
by us) to open the eyes of the Company, as well 
as those of the countiv, to then true condition. 
Their present state is, fiom obvious facts, as well 



eta froffi every serious eqttsiil^atioiMso e&tlrel/titt* 
fitted for managing andinonopolizing |he trade of 
India, that iv is npMn reality, consistent with corn- 1 
merce at jd^-wiore {&rtie«tkirly from theassiimptioil’ 
of the diameter of sovereign^ which woujd^^t 
to'be utterly at variance wit^#pmetcial'pui'Suita* 
As all humau power haslS, wttndahes, beyond 
which it cannpt ipass, it rationally, be con¬ 
ceived that fchcohere of spveieignty, into which 
the Company have diveiged from tlie confined cir¬ 
cle of trade, is large enough to engage all fheir 
attention, all theii capacity, and all their resources; 
that it is sufficiently extensive to occupy all their 
thoughts and all then means." Let them devote 
themselves, night and day, to the wdl-beitig of 
their tCiritOiies, to^e agticVilturc and manufac¬ 
tures of India; and think of ti.ule only, so far as 
to devise the best means of t nrouraging And im¬ 
proving, by eury facility, which, as sovereigns, 
thev can cue the intercourse, which .will be best 
and most propeily caniejL,on by those, who aic 
merchants and tiadcis by profession. Let them, 
above all, study and labour for the happiness of 
their mnurncitiblc, and^uiost virtuous, and amia¬ 
ble subjects. Let them ’improve the condition of 
those subjects, by secuing their pi uppity, and by 
eiilajgiug their means of acquiiing%ft$ among 
which l^eans a fiee an4 pi Ofjc^rlv encouraged 
trade, A Cairied on by merchants ^ piojierly so 
called# deserves the ihst lank. Let them secure 
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pings, wliiAar^il 
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t^je t iiu^^d^inistrati(^ippr^J\J^I'ce by wholesome aid 

.tait^^stittt^, for, the 
df ^hoso^t^si Let them .abolish 

*■* “*■- il - r - i '-- r -- , --pijlg- ( tJ)si^ibjei^^ft.patroa-; 

elycS of all the!gaudy trap,- 
So destroy the substance 
for a paltr^aiid Let#hem amend and 

reform tjie' judi^iaf l^t^jb \vhkb,v a|une, ylem ands 
an expenditure of near k 'million yft(rly. $jLet them 
narrow their frontier,, and: redadfejt to ft^fefensible 
circle, 'and confine their future wishes within it, 
and thereby diminish their enormous milij|^.esta*' 
blishments, and -{heir vast diplomatic expenses. 
These are grand and imfnens^b^Ccts, no {foreign, 

1 , ^ s j “ * >' ? 1 * 

but, on the contrary," most appPbpriafe*and, essen¬ 
tial to the welfare of the Company, and to, the cha¬ 
racter and glory of the country: and \yfih which 
is connectedly more intimately than they Setose to 
allow, tfciSSfepatiy’•$jv&ry existence. 

Do nb&tftese abundant objects require the Com¬ 
pany’s attention? aitlf fm& they not numerous and 
weighty enougfh to demand 'rftad exercise the whole 
time,, wisdom, and talents,,, v ere they even ten¬ 
fold what they are,'offthe Court of Directors? 
These complicated concerns, if rightly attended to 
and airaiigpl, may employ the Company, for years 
yet to coiiie; and may ||pid also employment for 
tjic co-operation and Assistance of the £oard of 
Conti oul. ' 
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Indeed it would not be a superfluous work if they, 
both immediately set about the arrangement of :a 

*t o 

plan for the-administration of their territorial af* 

' ' wv ' ' . * 1 , 1 

fairs—continued, as they must-be, with the public, 
that the plan adiccjf upon] so far frpm its having 
answered all those great ends anticipated of it, lias 
served to involve the Company in an overwhelming 
debt—for whiclr they luive tlie slight and unsatis¬ 
factory, but, in ill success, the common consolation, 
of abusing one' another. 

Let them take prudence, though late, and attend 
to these things ; they will then And their best in¬ 
terest in aiding and assisting the general merchants 
pf the British empire in the establishment of a free 
and beneficial trade With their dominions; instead 
pf attempting weakly, vainly, and most un\visely, 
tp oppos.e their admission to that trade, 
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not only be difficult, but for Qf^jue* 
sent purpose, unnecessary, to go minutely in^o tbe 
East India Company’s territorial or commercial 
affhirs. It will suffice tb ,§te^&few|psntfal re¬ 
sults, as flowing from an inve^plion df^tbiiir 
accountl, made by an offioi^l organ ; which 
appears to haye looked diljjjemly into th^^bject 
matter, )(h|>U^i from causes, which are explained, 
it has not^moe to splk* precise conclusions as 
might havqwp expect^fi an ordinary case. 

On taking ah account «pf the revenues and 
charges of the territorial possesions of the East 
India Company, for 17 sucoflswve yea»s, namely, 
from 1792-3, to 1808-9, the latest period to which 
any accurafejtacount extends, it is stated, “ that 
the gross &&&§ of the charges, beyond tHfc amount 
of the tWahori^ Revenues, will be found have 
been 5,&7sJtU$£” To which is to be added, not* 

included Sutler the ordinary heed of commercial 

*• * 

? 
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charges, or the invoice price of goofis, (be si#n 

of 2,91^279/., *These charges chttjgjite the safe* 

lies of the Bdid of Trade, Subordinate.cammed 

cial offijjp, faetoiies^ and import Warehouses* 

abioad. *The entire disbursement/ 0 ^ Ifedia^^fif, 

theiefore, in this vieG, be t$ have exceed 

the ordinary levenues, the period of 17 

yjjais, taking «gpod and bad together, as must be 

done in all calci^ions, in the aggregate sum of 
* 

In th^tame-inclilsive space, there is an mcgtetse of 
ImH^debt, of no less an amount than 194/.; - 

toGhieh is to be added the debt existing in 179$, 
amounting to 7jJ$9$34/. ; making, together, 
28,035,128# ptcessof the debt, within the 
period of 17fllp3 and 1808—9, was, in a great 
measure, occasioned by disbursements for the pur¬ 
poses of trade; for as fjie&e were to J?e tfeawn ac- 
cot ding to the pi 0 visions ^of the stati|te4f 1793, 
'from the suiplus levenuUe^-and, as AjflS stead of 
surplus, theie was almost a constan^Sfe/r—theie 
was no other iesour^{dft to the Company than 
the borrowing of inOtoejnn India, for their com¬ 
mercial specullitidhw^ no alternative presenting 
itself, but the uttei abandonment of*the trade. 

Combining the excess $£ charg^lpver the na¬ 
tural revenues the Company, } \lltrtheir aocu- 
* ululating territo^ debt (foakiffg| a fearful total 

of 3$,6$9>422l,) the ( public%iay torm a tolerable 

* ' % 



fe&timafc bf Jhoprosperity of the Company’s ma¬ 
nagement <wtk|if' f vasttemtar&v a$ welt as (tie 
■ probability held’jbht of "die futuhi buc^kof their 

:To this brief*aegfat mt of the effect of the territo¬ 
rial management 0 Mp&j®ast India Company, aie 
added a few facts an^igircumst^uccs respecting 
their Commercial transactions. $, 

It appears, frojn official papers, ’tliayfe whole 
of the exports * of the East India £omJ|fhy frotn 
this country, for the period of \7 )ears*$fcom 
3 792—3, to 1808— 9, and these including stores 
of every description, which may be presumed to 
constitute the greater part of th»expo^ts,Amounted 
only to U, 65b, 218/, From sum, also, is 

to be deducted 10 per cent v being the amount 
added t^e Company the invoice^ price ol 
their gt$^s and stores. * * 

The ^wVfdited to fttje Company, for the sale 
of such Ipyp and stores, by the difFeient Indian 
Presidenrielror the like period, is 8,904,06’8^. 

The advances made tfce Indian Ihcsidencies, 


* It has bc^S shewn, in tf|§ preceding sheet*, that (he spirit 
qtf trade, if fi^fejepressed by the continuation ot the mono, 
poly,of ttnjJBasJ; Igdjp Company, may^c expected to increiso 
i^pn mcaldifabieiegiee^e extent of foie exports, ijhich «ne 
]milled principally at present to the supply of stbr.es foir Cig 
purposes of government. 
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in ihe Invoices. 
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Tile sale of the article forcing these invest¬ 
ments, has of lat^years diminished in an almost 
incredible degree* * 

Tjbe sole amount of Indian goods,* whifih'stood 

in 1798—9, at . 4,667,295 

Was reduced in 1805—6 to . 2,254,899 

in 1806—7 to . 1,472,074 

# in 1807—8 to . l,30y,080 

' in 1808—9 to . 1,191,213 

• .* “ ••• -IS- g • —'— 

y t#* 

* The confined vent for the salg, of the this 

country from India, which tmmt#be snnposrft^rii^a the state 
of the-continent and commerce at thtajun^jn^ to be imma* 
terial, will be extended, Wi the genedd restrfetfohs of trade* 
fronwthe operation of £heMroh||^ntal eyeing, shelf be -raftf* 
gated, or mn$f*dfeand^ajii|h mart may be opened for the 
Hie of Indian articles of^proaiicc and manufacture in^euth 
America, and elsewhere i which may enabltMhe general ad* 
venturer to India to dispose o|j$e jfetum^g^odrgo,'' pur* 
chased by his exports*—and *o prevent "it, j|B duriWg the 
cxbt^cc of the reftrigpl course of t^d*. J#j^*eannot 
h§ imagined to effotfomef)* from |fa 0 fi^]jaif 

to the stagnate and perishing stock m the 'Oomph's ware* 
houses* » 
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Sul m a subsequent lecount, after an 
adjustment (5f some^clisputable ar¬ 
ticles, it is stated, ' in another olli- 
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trial paper, that within the last j 
17 years, thelfari supply by India. 

to-England, has been ..^42,17^,^40 

"Sij’ 

Total return by England to India, 

within the like period . £ 43,1508,341 

' ,, ^ * 

Balapcejn favour of the laffer diify £ 1,629,701 

V , V I 

But tiiis balance, it U said* will be transferred 
to th| other side of thegiecount, when a more par- 
ticul# h^ sstigation,pf the Company’s affairs shall 


7 ymm^ .v, 

yrq^m /ggpffH, tfe^^fjose of this note, to 
■ pursuet-the .subject t}i s% ^ 

Frbm'the results noty$fcife jjfoaJd seem clear, 


that tfe exclusive titdeorM?Indian'Empireis 


too ,^rg^g>r the of tlie Epsi’ India Com* 
-$*W *. 

tog*series o£y|fp% tlwir commercial 




.^ebeSsSOTd^f'spe®ng,'ha;ve not been 
-Wrt8Ptlie mirsuff: "^ ' •*' * "" *** ' 





That even on their own allowance**,tfieprblit of 
trade can never be regarded as a resburce for the 
payment o£^he territorial debtr?^/ in 
words, “ IThas always .been perfectly understood^ 
44 that, in the most flourishing time's of theCom- 
“ pany, their commercial resources could not be 
44 adequate to the discharge ; 6f the Indian territo- 
44 rial debt.” 

That the discharge of the latter must depend 
on the reduction of the expense of management of 
the territory—and what a task that must be," may 
be gathered also from the Directors’ own ad- 
. missions; as follows: 

44 What is most obvious and striking, is the 
41 increase, not of the charges only, but also of 
44 the debt, as the revenues increased, and not 
44 merely in proportion to the increase of the re* 

“ venues; for whilst, from the year 1793—4, to 

* 

44 the year 1805— 6, the amount of the revenues 
44 has not been quite doubled, that of the charges 
44 has been increased as Sf-to 2, and that of 
44 the debt nearly quadrupled, besides a very large 
44 sum of debt transferred in the course of that 
44 period to England.” 

Whatever disputes ma} arise about the cause of 
the Directors’ complaint* the effect will ’Apt admit ' 
of question. 



n 

Should not these things convince the Company 
of their own unfitness to carry on* the trade of the 
Indian Empire, and the propriety of resigning it 
to abler hands j^ and of directing their whole 
thoughts to the revenue and charges incident to 
their territorial possessions ? 


JPfiuted hy Joyce Gojd, Slioc-Uuc, l,ou 











ADVERTISEMENT. 


Much of what, in the ensuing pages, relates to personal 
transactions, originally came before the Author in his pro¬ 
fessional character. At the period they were first submitted 
to him for legal consideration, the private injury, great as it 
appeared to be, afforded no proper subject for public appeal; 
but now, when the renewal of the East India Company’s mono¬ 
poly is under consideration, it has been thought, a communi¬ 
cation of any facts so peculiarly bearing on that question 
might, in the public estimation, be deemed useful, and they 
are therefore committed to the press. 

Since the following sheets were printed, the Author 
has seen a copy of the Petition of James Oliver, Esq. late a 
Colonel in the service of the East India Company; from 
whence it would appear, that gentleman has been dismissed 
the Company’s service on allegations of personal and inte¬ 
rested interference in the private trade: but Mr. Oliver 
complains that this dismission was unwarranted, since the 
accusation itself was wholly false; and that the Company 
acted upon a report of their servants in India a copy of 
which they have refused the petitioner. On this, and on many 
other grounds stated in the petition, Mr. Oliver prays the 
interposition of the Honourable House in respect of the mat¬ 
ters complained of. 

Whatever may be the real merits of this particular 
case, for the Author knows nothing of it beyond what the 
petition discloses, it may seem from the grievances therein 
alleged, that some independent mean of summary investigation 
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of the facts of such cases might be advantageously established: 
e. <r. were au officer similar in functions to those of a British 

O 

Consul, to be appointed by the Crown and to reside at each 
of the Company’s factories, the interests likely to be affected 
by the result of such summary investigation, that is to say, 
those of the Company and the merchant, would be recipro¬ 
cally protected. 

It is not improbable but that Mr. Oliver may have 
been dismissed on ex parte representations of interested par¬ 
ties : a case similar in principle, that is, where the Company 
have allowed themselves to act upon the representations of 
their own commercial servants, no very clean-handed ac¬ 
cusers, is mentioned, pa. 30 of the ensuing sheets. 

The Author may observe, that had he seen the general 
subject, agitated upon the broad argument and upon those ex 
elusive and important facts, which he imagines arc now, as to 
the facts at least, for the first lime submitted to public considera¬ 
tion, he would have been well content to have remained silent. 
And although strong animadversions are occasionally made on 
transactions with which certain individuals must necessarily 
be identified, yet no individual is named: if, therefore, the 
fadts stated to have existed have not existed, no one can take 
such statement to himself; and if they be true, the Author 
may incur blame rather for hesitating to name the delinquents, 
than for forwardness to endeavour to awaken legislative in¬ 
quiry on this great question. He may be permitted to add, 
that ho is above rendering himself a vehicle for imputations he 
disbelieves; and equally above suppressing, from personal 
considerations, any truth, by the disclosure or investigation of 
which so great an argument as that contained in the title-page 
may be illustrated or enforced. 
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RIGHT, Sfc 


If the general question of a monopoly of a foreign 
trade, as applicable to British subjects, were now 
to be agitated for the lirst time, it would not be easy 
to tind principles upon which, in the present 
state of commercial ability, a trading intercourse 
with any part of the habitable world should be 
limited exclusively to any one body of men. The 
integrity, intelligence, capital, spirit, and energy, 
which individuals may possess, seem to he the 
only natural or just bounds of such an intercourse; 
and nothing short of expediency the most justifiable, 
or of necessity the most urgent, may well be 
allowed to charter the existence of a system dif¬ 
ferent from that which, in the course of things, 
thus appears to be both natural and just. 

When British commerce was in its in¬ 
fancy, disposable capital wanting, and intellect 
lectual energy dormant, or otherwise directed, it is 
obvious that the efforts of iudiv'donls «\iih! rarely 
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be successfully applied to the attainment of any 
Very extensive commercial object; and, therefore, 
those who were desirous of embarking 1 in re¬ 
mote, and consequently Very hazardous specula¬ 
tions, would naturally combine their means, in or¬ 
der the more securely to accomplish their ends. 
This may be imagined to have been the short 
and conclusive argument upon which what are 
called chartered rights Were originally solicited 
at the hand of Government. There is in¬ 
deed a physical strength in concentrated power, 
whether it be intellectual or mechanical; and 
so long as energy, combined or individual, to 
whatsoever object it may be directed, continues 
to be exerted for the general welfare, so long may 
it bo worthy of public sanction and support; and 
probably this is, or ought' to be, the true touchstone 
of every institution around which society may 
have thrown an exclusive guard. It is not to be 
supposed but that the Government, in granting a 
charter which in its operation was to restrain 
the participation of alleged commercial advan¬ 
tages to a certain number of qualified individuals 
only, must have been convinced, that, although 
those advantages were to be thus limited, great 
benefits were eventually to accrue by such li¬ 
mitation to the whole community. It would also 
be apparent, that, unless the operation of many 
but defined restraints were unceasing, the pro¬ 
jected advantages would be wholly lost to the 
public. To suppose that men in power are only 
influenced by considerations bearing an imme- 



diate reference to the public good, is in common 
charity; . but without casting upon present char¬ 
tered or incorporate^ bodies the obloquy that 
would arise, by a broad statement of the venal and 
disgraceful means by which the rays of Govern¬ 
ment were so collected as to shine for them only, 

• *■ * 

the question may be asked. Wherefore is the 
East India Company become entitled to demand of 
the' present British. Government a renewal , of a 
monopoly, by the existence of which the energies 
and capabilities of the most stupenduous commer¬ 
cial public, recorded in the world’s annals, is, as to 
India and Chiua, to be limited, repressed, or extin¬ 
guished P It is too late, it is said, to discuss this 
great question upon first principles, or upon those 
at length discovered to be worthy being acknow¬ 
ledged first principles; and it may be true, that 
the good and the evil of the monopoly, as it exists, 
are almost morally, it may seem that they are 
almost physically united with each other since it 
may also be true, that all the evil cannot be ex¬ 
tirpated without loosening ^nd endangering the 
existence of very extensive good. The gross ma¬ 
terials cast up fortuitously, and they have been 
sorted and put together with so little judgment, 
and cemented with so little skill, that the stand¬ 
ing of the fabric is of doubtful advantage, and 
its destruction certain injury. 

The public opinion has long ago and often 
been expressed on the question of the general policy 
of the charter, and it has been viewed in every 
light that it might suit the vision of the philosopher^ 

b 2 
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statesman, o t merchant to place it in * ** ; but it may 
be useful shortly to attempt to obviate some pre¬ 
tensions to a claim of public respect for their char¬ 
tered rights, which are rather unfoundedly made 'on 
the part of the Company. 

There is probably a present acquiescence in 
the opinion, that every thing of good would not be 
derived to the community, were the Goverhmeht 
of His Majesty to be substituted for that of the 
East India Company, and by this substitution 
the trade to India, opened to every British sub¬ 
ject, no otherwise restrained than subjects gene¬ 
rally are restrained in their intercourse with any 
other dependency of that Government. Yet the 
principles of modification of the chartered rights 
of the Company may admit of very considerable 
relaxation, and that too as to points, and under 

• It is lingular to trace these words in No. V. Papers 
respecting the negociation for the renewal of the East India 
Company’s exclusive privileges r 

“ In this case it will be unnecessary to enter into any discus* 
“ sion of the right of the Company to the territorial possessions, 

** a right which they hold to be clear, and must, always main- 
u tain, as flowing from their acquisition of those tcrritoHes under 
“ due authority, and after long hazards and vicissitudes, and 
“ great expence.’’ 

From this language it vould appear that the renewal of the 
charter were conceived to be mere matter of form; not that 
the chartered rights of the Company were, to cease with their 
charter. Their territory is nothing different from any other pro¬ 
perty held for a term of years, and of which the Sovereign, is 
to be considered as the grantor, Or as the paramount and liege 
lord, and true and only, owner of the soil. Every charter, or 
renewal of the charter, it will be recollected, makes recognition 
of this sovereignty. 



circumstances, upon which it is said modification 
is to he denied. Upon commercial questions, 
and indeed upon every question, commercial or 
not, abstract reasoning, as it is called, however 
speculatively useful, is always of doubtful autho¬ 
rity ; but to mercantile, more than other men, 
facts whereon to form their judgment must be 
submitted, and reasoning unsupported or uncor¬ 
roborated by facts in their view takes its proper 
character of specious sophistry. 

Upon the most impartial view of the facts 
and arguments existing and adduced upon the mere 
policyof the general question of renewal of this great 
charterof exclusion, this position may, itis presumed 
be advanced beyond even plausible contradic¬ 
tion,—that the East India Company, in their char¬ 
tered character, have not conferred a greater benefit 
upon India, or upon the British public, than His 
Majesty’s Government would have conferred on 
both had no such charter existed; and it may also be 
asserted, that the evil through which good has been 
ostensibly attained under the government of the 
Company, controuled as that government has been 
from time to time, and with no gentle hand, by 
the Legislature, appears to have been incommen¬ 
surable both in enormity and extent. 

Their vaunted jurisprudence has been im¬ 
posed upon them by the Legislature, in conse¬ 
quence of public and private wrongs reverberated 
from one end of their territorial possessions to the 
other;—their residents and other official men have 
been wrought into a seeming recognition of the 
principles of justice, by the dread of impeachment. 
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or of exposure; of impeachment which, if it failed 
to punish by a judicial sentence* yet might become 
an often well-earned punishment, by its expence, 
duration, and disgrace: of an exposure which might 
consign these men on their return to their native 
country, to the glooms of solitude; to neglect; to 
remorse; or, finally, to despair: for what honour¬ 
able or well-charactered, mind Could brook asso- 

«»' 

ciation with the venal judge, or with the rapacious 
oppressor; with him who, hunted out of one 
country where his crimes were known, might yet 
possess audacity enough to attempt to push himself 
into notoriety in another, where his criminality 
was only guessed at or rumoured. 

With regard to the treatment of delinquents 
in India, Mr. Pitt, when what is called his India Bill 
was undev discussion, declared that we had it not in 
our power to punish them ;—that either a new pro¬ 
cess must be instituted, or offences equally shocking 
to humanit y , and contrar y to every principle oj re¬ 
ligion and justice, must he permitted to continue 
unchecked: every person, therefore, Mr. Pitt 
added, who went thereafter, would know the pre¬ 
dicament in which he stood. Comes it gracefully, 
therefore, from the Company to allege, in their 
re solutions of the 5th May last, which may be called 
a manifesto against the interference of His Majesty’s 
Government, that bv *bat interference “ the e» 
eellent system of civil and military service, framed 
under the Company, and maintainable only by 
such a body, will be broken down; the tranquil¬ 
lity and happiness of the vast population which 
that empire contains, and the interests of this 
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bountry in Asia and its constitution at home, will 
be imminently endangered.” 

There is something* in this manifesto very 
indecent* very deceptions# or very forgetful. If 
the urgent necessity for Mr. Pitt’s act, and for the 
institution of the Board of Controul, were not in 
our immediate recollection, we might be led to 
imagine, from the assumptions of these resolutions, 
that the excellent judicial establishments in India 
entirely and originally emanated from the Com¬ 
pany, instead of their having been forced Qn the 
adoption of that body by the Legislature. 

But no matter, if a wise and impartial ad» 
ministration of justice in India now take place, 
how so great and radical a change was effected: 
wherefore it has at length been thought good, that 
something more than a name and shadow of justice 
should now be found, is less matter for enquiry, than 
that justice being to be found in India is*matter of 
lively congratulation. There is a period at which 
a Government may acquire the salutary know¬ 
ledge,—that to govern well is the way to govern 
long; and with the impressiou upon the mind, 
that the Government in British India is highly 
beneficial to the subject there, it cannot rationally 
be contended, that the annihilation of the Com¬ 
pany is necessary, or that so decided a measure, 
would be attended with commensurate utility. 
Fortunate is the Company! happy*are the in¬ 
habitants of its territorial possessions! that a wise 
and impartial administration of justice, and that 
a spirit of useful regulation in the internal eco¬ 
nomy in India, have resulted from their osten¬ 
sible sovereignty there. 
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Let the local history of the people which bow 
obeys their rule be referred to, andlet the simple fact 
be impressed on our recollection, that the Indian 
peasant, heretofore exposed to the unmitigated 
cruelty and never-sated rapacity of every man 
who called himself his rajdh, his conqueror, or 
his chief ; of every man invested with the cha¬ 
racter of a Company's agent, officer, or resident; 
is now protected in the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property, under the ostensible rule of the East 
India Company,—but really and substantially under 
the controlling power, and through salutary interfer¬ 
ence of the British Legislature: with, willing 
homage History will assign unwithering honour 
to a Government, wlio, to fill the benches of juris¬ 
prudence, sought out men of the most exalted 
talent,, of the most enlarged acquirements, and of 
the most untainted integrity. 

It may be observed, that if Sir William 
Jones and Sir James M‘Intosh were chosen to 
till the seats of supreme justice in their respective 
provinces, those who chose them must have looked 
into the seeds of time; they must have been 
competent to say, that good grain would grow, 
and they. must gratefully have anticipated that 
bad would not spring up to choak it. The poli¬ 
tical principles of these able judges were known: 
Sir William Jones bad written a supposed libel 
on Government, which a Reverend Churchman 
had published, and for doing so was ineffectually 
prosecuted. The freedom and ability with which 
Sir James M‘In tosh had, indeed sangumely, dis¬ 
cussed and even excused the French Revolution, 
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were equally public; yet to these men was adminis¬ 
tration of justice in British India most honourably 
and wisely confided. . 

India, it should be remembered, is ground 
on which the local government had been watch* 
ed; it is here, on Indian ground, that there 
were found men willing to track the ravages of the 
plunderer and the footsteps of the assassin; to cau¬ 
tion the unwary against the insidious net, and to at¬ 
tempt to shield the weak from the violence of the 
strong. All were not eager to be distinguished only* 
for the commission of some enormity or other,—-the 
suggestion of avarice, or the perpetration of cruelty. 
Some there were, whose eyes were not shut to pe¬ 
culation which they did not share, and whose 
hearts commiserated the criminality bv which no 
benefit to them resulted. The machinery in India 
itself was too vast and too complicated to be 
worked or adjusted only by bad agents: in the 
commingled race, and in the order of nature, some 
better spirit would be found; and as the move¬ 
ments of the machinery became more numerous, 
the chances of slumbering virtue and humanity 
being aroused and awakened, were multiplied; 
the public delinquent was cramped, or at large in 
the execution of his praedatory plans, in propor¬ 
tion as his power was limited within a less or a 
greater circle: what could be designed or accom¬ 
plished at Calcutta with the assistance only of a 
few chosen participators, would be liable to be 
defeated where many might become acquainted 
with the secret, and who, from their numbers, must. 
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necessarily, “ be overlooked in the division of the 
spoil;” and, paradoxical as the assumption may 
appear, it was perhaps because *the empire in 
India had become so extended, that the govern¬ 
ment in India has at length ceased to be distin¬ 
guished by barefaced aud frequent flagitiousness. 
Eo crevit ut magnitudine sua laboret. Could the 
polic}' of that government have remained impene¬ 
trably shrouded behind the Ionic columns of Leadeu- 
hal 1-street, or have been circumscribed by the im¬ 
mediate lines that surround its Eastern Presidencies, 
long ere this the only monument of the British name 
traceable in India would be an execrable remem¬ 
brance, alike stupendous and immortal; for in the 
defedating and rapacious talons of the Company, 
it was truly said, with relation to that country, 
that there was nothing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endless prospect of new flights of 
birds of prey and passage, with appetites conti¬ 
nually renewing for a food that was constantly 
wasting. Of such miscreants might the miserable 
inhabitants have exclaimed— 

-foedissiraa ventris 

- Proluvies uneacque mentis et pallida semper 
, Ora fame. 

Diripiuntquc tlapes coniactuque omnia feedant 
Immundo : turn vox telrum dim inter ociorvm-. 

And that, winging their flight to Europe, 

. — i —— vestigia relinquunt. 

s The mere commercial question may 1 now be 
resumed. It will be useful that the reader divest the 
discussion' of - the sophistry anti whining intricacies 
in which it has been attempted to he involved, and 
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at once to meet the facts of the question. It seems, 
that a trade to India, but not to China, is at length 
under certain limitations, to be opened to the British 
public; that is to say, it seems that, provided the 
British commercial public will find capital, the 
East India Company will find management; and 
will also accept a large revenue, in the shape of 
duties, on a trade which, if they had capital, 
which they have not, the East India Company 
would carry on. This seems to be the present state 
of the question. Their right to ask these duties 
has been conceded to them upon the presumption, 
possibly, that, but for their exclusive government 
and management under their charter, India and 
its dependencies would not have presented, as it 
now presents, a safe and secure mart for e very 
legitimate commercial object. The question of 
duty, perhaps, more immediately concerns th& 
consumer; but whatever proposed measure calls 
for a greater capital to be embarked in the prosecu¬ 
tion of a particular trade than, unless such measure 
be adopted, would be necessary to carry it on, such 
measure also may claim the merchants considera¬ 
tion, and parliament will of course provide that 
the duties be limited by other motives than those 
which the temporary interest, or the caprice of 
the Company may, from time to time, suggest. 
It is not to be doubted but that, with relation to 
the duties, some just and permanent principle of 
limitation of their amount and object, will be 
established. 

The letter of the chairs, dated 18th January, 
1809, to the Right Honorable Robert Dundas (uow 
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Lord Melville,) No. VIII. papers, &c. seems to 
treat the question upon the general grounds both 
of right and expediency. It presents however the 
pheenomenan of, men expressing an earnest de¬ 
sire exclusively to circumscribe a trade already 
ruinous', or not worth pursuing, by every fence 
that monopoly can desire to place around it; 
and by, scarcely sincerely, deprecating the ruin of 
competitors in that very trade *. 

“ The trade is a losing one, and therefore 
we wish to retain it wholly to ourselves. If you 
embark in it as a competitor .against us, we shall 
experience the mortification of beholding the ruin 
of a rival, and in order to prevent your possessing 
this barren field of commercial speculation, for 
cultivate it you cannot, since it will admit of no 
cultivation, we will that it be shut up, or that a few 
strays only be allowed to feed on the bents.** 

This is the sum and substance of the com¬ 
mercial part of the letter of the chairs of the 
IJth January, 1809, and on a closer view of its 
contents, and of those which follow, and are to be 
considered twist of the same length, it will be 

* The shameful and almost ridiculous echo of that part of 
this letter of the chairs of the 13th January, 1809, contained in 
.some London resolutions, lately advertised, respecting the pro¬ 
priety of restraining any extension of the Indian or China 
traqc to the port of London, will, no doubt, have its due weight 
with the legislature. 

The facts disclosed by these resolutions, very unwittingly in¬ 
deed, on the part of those who let them out, almost compel 
ministers to exert the whole force of Government to extend as 
much as possible the benefit shown to have been derived, and 
now so warmly contended for by theport of London* 
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Seen that such a farrago of cant and commerce 
surely never before jpet the public eye. 

If a certain and yet envied portion of that 
^commerce be ruinous, or unprofitable to those who 
are already embarked, or who desire to embark in 
it, why wish to circumscribe it by charter ? If it 
be that destructive speculation here so much at 
length it is attempted to be shewn to be, is not 
that sufficient charter P Needs ruin a charter ! but 
why are the Company to set themselves up as 
witnesses and judges upon this great question ? 
in the way of argument they have not yet con¬ 
vinced the great commercial body of the British 
Empire, who are justly clamorous for participa¬ 
tion in the chances of good and evil; as wit¬ 
nesses of the facts, the Company adduce they 
cannot for 1 one moment be attended to other¬ 
wise than to be utterly discredited. The infer¬ 
ence intended to be drawn from the asser¬ 
tion, that Cromwell, after the experience of a 
few years of open trade, revived the Company, 
is as ill warranted as its inapplication to present 
times must be known to those who wish that in¬ 
ference to be made. That fact proves no more 
than is set down for it to prove, namely, that the 
competition was not successful. The causes why 
it was unsuccessful need not be enquired at this time 
of day. Because Sir Hugh Middleton failed, and 
that other projectors have been ruined, the schemes 
they embarked in or projected according to this 
mode of reasoning ought never to have been revived 
or continued. The New River Company ought 
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not to have existed, or that Company for supplying 
London with water ought only to have existed? 
and not a colony in America, or elsewhere, would 
now have being, since every one of these great 
schemes of such infinite utility to mankind, almost 
without exception w*ere ruinous to those who first 
embarked in them. 

Besides, what is the comparative state 
of commercial knowledge in all its bearings 
now and then ? Wherefore is the conduct of 
Cromwell holden up to the present Government ? 
is it meant as an example to be adopted in 
every question of public policy? Certainly not. 
The British trade to India, at the periods of its 
unsuccessful efforts alluded to by the Company, 
had not only to competite with a rival monopoly 
at home, but also with powerful rivals abroad, to 
whom foreign states had lent the means and coun¬ 
tenance the most formidable and effectual in their 
power to grant or afford. In the present ter a. 
no rival state capable of forcing or excluding 
a well-judged employment of British capital in 
Indian commerce exists. But, admitting that 
the facts and arguments adduced by, the Company, 
are believed by them properly to bear upon the 
question, and that they are really convinced of 
their force and application, does it follow that the 
Company’s conviction, whatever it may be, is 
also to be the conviction of the whole commercial 
mind of the British Empire? Uninfluenced now 
by official obsequiousness, if they are honest men, 
the chairs must blush outright when they re-peruse 
the Wordy arrogance of their fuming reasoning; 



if they reason not from their conviction, but prank 
their false rules in reason’s garb, the British mer¬ 
chants will, one and all, strip these budge doctors 
of commerce, deprive them of their theatrical 
stuffing, and shew to the world their lean and 
lank pretensions to any rational credence for sound 
fundamental knowledge upon trading questions, 
or for sincerity in vouching 1 their opinions upon 
topics connected with them. 

Lord Melville, however, does not seem to 
bp a convert to these their axioms. His Lordship 
doubts many of them, has not allowed his .mind 
to be settled as to others, and some he utterly 
rejects; but in Lord Melville’s reply to this fra¬ 
ternal persuasive there is one sentence which is 
worth attending' to, since it shews the very pith 
of their reasoning, if that be pith which is nothing, 
adopted by the chairs in this their letter. His 
Lordships says, “ A considerable, portion of their 
reasoning would lead to the inference as a general 
proposition applicable to all cases of foreign and 
distant trade, that a monopoly was more beneficial 
to both countries than an unrestrained commerce. 

The old, stale, and, in a public point of view, 
the most offensive argument, as to the effects of 
competition, is resorted to by the chairs in these* 
words, “ If the Indian trade were thrown open, 
ships would at first, no doubt, swarm into it, 
and there would J>e a ruinous competition in the 
markets both abroad and at home. Goods would 
be-enhanced in cost there as well as deteriorated 
in quality; the selling price at home, already too 
low, reduced still lower, and the market over 
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stocked.** But these g? x atis dicta are exploded 
for every purpose but that of the chairs, who seem 
unable to estimate or comprehend the probable 
effects-of competition upon the ultimate interests 
of the body they represent j which interests are, 
that the Company should be identified with-their 
commercial or manufacturing 1 subjects in"Indial 
' - - The Company will unwillingly admit Dc. 
Smith as their teacher, but the public will not 
hesitate to decide between them. This great 
commercial writer, when. On the same occasion, 
v\t. that of renewal, the same question was agi¬ 
tated, and the same argument, almost in terms 
adopted long ago by the Company, observed, 
44 That by a more plentiful supply, to the gfeat ad- 
“ vantage and coitveoiency of the public, it must 
44 have reduced very much the price of Indian 
" goods in the Englishmarket camiftfc well be 
“ doubted; but that it should* have raised Very 
“ much their price in the Indian markets, seems 
“ not very probable, as all the extraordinary de- 
“ mand which that competition would occasion 
t‘ must have been but a drop of water in the im- 
“ mCnse ocean of Indian commerce. The in- 
44 crease of demand, though in the beginning it, 
may sometimes raise the price of goods, never 
u fail to lower it in the long Bin. It encotirages 
44 production, and thereby increases the competi- 
44 tion of tlie producers, who, in t>rder to undersell 
** one another, have recourse to new divisions of 
M labour, and new improvements of art, which 
“ might never hare otherwise been thought of 
« The miserable effects of which the Company 
44 complained, were the cheapness of consumption, 



'* * and the encouragement given to production p?c± 
H cisdy the (wo effects which it it the hutifim of 
“ po&iticctl economy to promote.” 

The argumentative weapon of these gentle-* 
ipen, therefore, is calculated, like a Polish lance, 
to pierce two or tjiree at one thrust, the Ittdiftir 
manufacturer, the British merchant and consumer, 
and? the individual resorting to the English depot 
of Indian commodities. 

Upon the whole, however, of this corre¬ 
spondence, in addition to what has already been 
observed, it seems that two most important points 
may remain to be discussed, although the discussion 
as to one of them is understood to be irrevocably 
though unaccountably closed. The two points are, 
1st, As to the obligation, absolute or virtual, to be 
imposed upon the merchant to.transact ins business 
in India, through the agency of persons under the 
immediate local influence or controul of the Com¬ 
pany’s commercial officers there; and, 2d, As to the 
still closer monopoly of the China trade being con¬ 
tinued to the East India Company. There is in¬ 
deed a third but minor point insisted on, not only 
by the Company, but by certain merchants, ship¬ 
owners, &x*. residents in Loudon, viz, that what¬ 
ever else shall be the modification, imports from 
India and China ought not to be allowed to be made 
into the out-ports. This has been alluded to in u 
former note; but parliament has not yet lent itself 
to promote the interests of London only. 

From the nature of the facts presently to be 
disclosed to the public, or to which its recollectioj* 
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is .purposed to be recalled*'»it,wij]i be apparent that 
the profit, to be derived to the ^public from the sup* 
posed concessions, will be less in substance than the 
shadow* of a>sfcad% a mere, » frothy babbling of 
benefit; JHhqg tlweye indeed,/but neither slaking 
thirst, gating appetite, or grabbing taste.' 

Jl4he merchants he coihpefiad to confide 
their adventures to the Companyagents*servants, 
or factors, what they are, how seoure-the merchants 
propertywill be, how unsulliedby them his reputa¬ 
tion wilt remain; whether evemhife life, will remain 
unattended, may justly be doubted; especially 
if those charges strongly implicating these officers, 
freely circulated in China and Indio, be well found¬ 
ed : and the doubt is increased, if what is as freely 
said here shall be proved, as it is alleged it is ca¬ 
pable of proof, before-'a competent tribunal.* Yet 
these agents,* factors,* antP servants, who have uded 
the Company’s name and franchise to* accomplish 
their own private views and speculations, or have 
cast it before them as a protection from the per¬ 
sonal consequences of their numerous frauds and 
oppressions, are the men to whom it is a boon, a 
conceded boon, to be allowed to trust ?♦ 

The Company, m its corporate capacity, is 
neither, directly or indirectly, charged with present 
or past participation in the feed acts practised by 

- * if 

* 

• For a flagrant instance in which th£ sertants of the Com¬ 
pany used its name to further a trade in which, contrary to the 
terms of their appointment, they were embavkrd, see Billing’* 
Voyage edited by Sauer; Cadell and Davies, 180-2. 



ten inthese character ^ r it is ifct wantn§ pQ&aeuti*e 
checks to detect, or, if d«fe^g4]tau, ^ 

cility ta puttwhttoen^iB^ieh i*$w fu®§%j^ 
a want and imbecil^^w%h'* tUo. . 

teres t of ikes# langdo ^ a ^phrit kaUy fla%qpq$tbe 
British Legislature#) g£Q$ufe qg^nskhad it |iwm4 
be found that ad mi asha q jto a,loss sest^giged trade, 
as proposed,, shall beruitertywonting inev^ypha* 
raeter of permanent benefit ; f and onlypregnart^o 
the merchant witiq the-xnin of his I/idiqn^ec>3&»+ 
tions so weU naturefilyjpiedited by -thclotU* qg 
the Chairs of the 13th of Jqnuai|V» , *&s*4r 

tend them.' •- ->* -r . ,* . , f ., p 

Upon the quan^tm and <fye coJJLeetion^of 
duty, the interference of the > Company qught JtosTCSt 
If they be, or are to be .consider ed^as roedj^te or 
immediate territorial Sovereigns, }et,thei» 
the function of Sovereignty and a* territorial &q? 

^ crcigns a«Ly, .holing fiff?, however, by, ,t]>c 
homage due to their parpjrnoupt Jord the Ki^g. 
Let not their interference in the commercial con¬ 
cerns of others be a hybrid sort of kjng-brpjrering; 
let their sovereignty cease with appointing their 
collector of customs, and let not the Company 
be allowed to set snares for the purpose of en¬ 
tangling the free British merchant, removed, as 
he will necessarily or virtually be, from every 
means of obtaining summary justice for the perpe¬ 
trations and delinquencies of these their agents, 
factors, and servants, or of persons immediately 
under tlie controul of th£ Cofnpdny’s bbfntffrrci&l 
officers resident upon tKe spot. tJpqfi '^rl&sdy 



th© fti Nu$s allaigfed by the Compaq for th$ 

merchants 

Wfi| tftjuotaAt* the Ityteljitttpfhfeac§ *of agents 
i^bfcfcdky itself ^f]by?pew6i^ imder the im- 

cd commercial 
hi thatiri&b $oyernri*ent compel 
af4ry*$x^b& tradertaudte hi* consignments, to 
pm Ur accoipssjeOd pay hir balances into the 
hands of commercial ofBcsrs appointed by that 
$3fe*e m i n ent, mA whom \ that Qovenunept might, 
atlbflMfnre, consign ph board an outward-bound 
^sm£ihM&w Holtoid. 

. ; The mention of regulation* of this descrip¬ 
tion sounds riduhtesly U an European ear, ac¬ 
customed only to t|e useful fiscal regulations of 
an independent state; hot when it shall be known 
that the experiment has actually been tried; when 
it shall Be round that British merchants, under the 
sanction and recomtOendation^of Ministers, and by 
and under the licence of the Company, embarked 
.in a most extensive, but particular trade; that 
agreeably to the terms upon which that recom- 
.mend&tion /vyas given, an^^that. licence granted, 
the ample proceeds of the adventure were en¬ 
trusted toageniSj ^factors, ap^ servants,, appointed 
by t|e Company, and whose fidelity the Com¬ 
pany guaranteed tp ruejr iporchants so embark¬ 
ing in,that trade under ^h recommendation and 
&«W&? i ,«P<4 wh<jn U,, s h^J* jay ow? that these 
Agents, ih«tow,,e«4 %ir obli- 

Jf»*\S8i ^rvanU^.vid^ir charw^r as agents, 
and altogether the conditions upon which they had 
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derived their appointments as eflcers of theCom- 
pany, became tSemsClver *cil*f»gft*d*# 
same trade wtth^oae*n«r^ lMittitij 4J®a$tfce^ 
appropriated fo AdtemiW and 
large amount, th© pmmQj* bWife 
by these merchant^; ife^U^ilFthe*prehhua&ns'df 
the Company* still to'^tfltt alright #ihl3tjil^Qh 
this interference of Mei^J°eeJ%jfmi W, or ^fpsr&ms 
immediately under thtf eSfctrOdl 'df-tlfeir agfenf^%i 
as ill founded as H theft power effectually to gua¬ 
rantee the good ‘ ffcitir Wecffe ih^leie!^, 

The foregoing language, strong* 
puting to the agents of. the Company, prt o those 
under their controul, whom Bmsfrmerehaiits have 
already been compelled by the Company to trust* 
implies a fulness of delinquency which, Vadess”ifc 
were believed tor hare existed, jit WQu|d he; worse 
than calumny eventowifttse* * * : : * - - : 

Whether^roW grounds fbr belfevingthat 
agents of the Comp&nyrbave abused their trust, and 
have violated the confidence reposed In them; wbe* 
ther they fia»e betrayed those interests, and Inter¬ 
cepted those views which* as servants of the Com¬ 
pany, and as trustees of the merchants, they were 
pledged to promote# farther, and extend, ere cer¬ 
tainly questions that cpnpem the British merchant* 
to ask, and also fh# tp investigate* 

That specific charges have been made in tj»e affir¬ 
mative of $wqne9$0ifr if now matter-of judicial 
records T&it the directors of thejSustlhSdia Com¬ 
pany WOro apprised of % reports circulated re¬ 
specting misconduct of their factors, agents, and 
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serValitsj and' that they so ippriAd by a 
man, r whose noble, pure^aiKf spotleiM 5 * ifttnd, re- 
ife public 'officers omitting'Or violating their 
wS}i£ ? duty, %* alsp ifebordj and it is* 

JSf^t^^W^kJecfed reUdCrfefl equally 

clear*\1$F, '6n siich ‘CoiS^niniCtftioh" being made, 
decided 4 ^ifteksures 'fcr rs Hi^ * prererfHoh of future 
breaches 1 of the truslJ to tavc been* thereafter con- 
dierffeTthe &ecutlcm 6f thedf officers Were adopted, 
and also 4 that the' directors facflitated'the means 
ofebi8j?eliin£ their ? officers to cRsgdVge'the gains 
derived by them through their deviations from the 
terms and Conditions of such“trusts. 

FrOm the publication of an account of the 
voyages of Captains Portlock' and Dfkdn, and 
from the tfar hi which the'British Government 
had rifearty been involved on account’of the Spa¬ 
nish outrage upon British'Subjects'and property, 
at Nootka Sound, on the north-west coast of 
America, the public will recollect an adventure of 
considerable magnitude, undertaken with a view 
to realize those prospects the Voyaged of Captain 
Cook were fondly imagirt&f to hate'opened to 
the commercial wbi*ld. * " ' " ' 

This adventure Could not have been em- 
bltked in without* obtaining licences 'from the 
South Sea and from thOBhlt India Companies. 

* By thVterm$ u 6f fBfef ItetencegTtfnted by the 
East India CozOpahy, h sMfeOrtHhaftfbe controul 
over the effijrtoyed’, add dvet ; the‘ cargoes 
collected in the ptosfcfeutfeh of the adventure, was 
vested' absolutely* iiT Cflfc agents,* factors;* and ser- 
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vnnts of the Company at Canton f such confront 
to bo exercised by them in the same manner, 
and With the same authority, as that tested in and 
exercised by them over the regular 'ship* and car¬ 
goes of the East India Company direct from 
Europe* Some of the material clauses of one of 
these licences are inserted, Appendix*, fto. ,1. - 

In fact, not only the British merchants in 
Europe may complain that the Company'* licences 
were'mere netting to be cast upon the commercial 
bank by the merchant, and that .the contents of the 
sein, when hauled, were to be gathered by the 
Company's agents, factors, and servants only; 
but even free merchants in India, and trading 
there, coast or otherwise, under local regulations, 
may also on the same grounds complain, and have 
alike fruitlessly, it is feared, complained.. .They too 
were alike compelled to trust to the local agency 
of the Company's commercial officers; and were 
alike sufferers from such agency. The important 
documents, marked Nos. II. and III. Appendix, 
sufficiently delineate the character of a Company's 
commercial officer now proposed to be forced on 
the trust and confidence of the British merchant. 
These authentic, but hitherto ^ eluded d $ 

speak for themSeW, .confirm all thatdias hitherto 
been expressed* ofc implied and allow ample room 
for CUG^octuring how truly imjmfcatiiawbf conduct 
the mosbmprdto^ble pdgH hfn^de^i These let¬ 
ters^ the Noble so decidedly 

qpnclufive of the tupgmufcntof thb present pamphlet, 
that'its‘pages might^WbU.be dosed withtfaeir in- 



fwtion. & heu*e appears, Noble JfcJer* 

quis thought a liberal and ui^sfoncfcled treatment 
of those embarked in the fnffia.pftiate trade* to 
he ever identified with the Cogtppnjr’s wMiare, , 
But it will be recollected ha# been 
said* that fraud and peculation* existed in India 
exactly in preportion as 4ha£pote of action wai 
confined or extended, Now the British,.private 
trade to China it a, confined circle, within which, 
as it appears by these documents* fraud and pecu¬ 
lation were* and still ate*, f* it js said* rampant. 
That they have been practised with the mptt nhso* 
}ute impunity ; that any.prevcnjiyp checks adopted 
by the Company have been useless and, inefficient* 
is, it is to he apprehended* ,bqt too true*, and that 
the Company have be?n lulled ip to a belief that the 
heavy charges contained, in the letters of Lord 
Cornwallis were ill-founded* may* in.dpe time, and 
when necessary, be made evident j that the evil 
principle of such a conduct on the pert of presumed 
confidential officers of the Company yet exists,may 
be more than Suspected. The British Legislature* 
probably, will feel i^elf bound strictly to i»i 
quire into the nature and constitution, of the Bast 
India Company's presept.cstalfiishment, at Can¬ 
ton* and thus the Britifdf. public wilt be enabled 
to estimate whether it Jhte. Oft. esffihligbmeot with 
which a‘British mfrok$}t,, uspi.wMh. confe leune 
connect Vimaelf, updy, any Hro^fa n * } pnJje. pre^ 
sCribed as J " 

possess/ oar 


feMbe 





means of titferdtegthe observance of a faith*and 
integrity, which? upon the face of the above let^ 
ter$ of hard Cornwall)*, have been *tf dgrcgious!| ? 
violated there with 'respect to themselves. The 
servant that with rob the master will hardly spare 
his guests; and if the master be himself defence-* 
less, what defence thafc'he can make for them may * 
his guests securely rely on? J ‘ 

In any commercial transaction to be era- 
barked inf by British merchants, within the geo¬ 
graphical Kmits of the Company, it may be‘assumed 

hr 

that thwfocal Servants of ilte Company, "entering, 
as has been seen, into competition with the jjrit&h 
merchants trading to India, Will not bo bounded 
in their conduct by a sehse of duty only. The 
charges contained in the letters of Cord Cornwallis 
were attempted to be answered by oftitjfcfil reports, 
and other documents transmitted by the implicated 
parties ; these will be found in their proper place in 
the books of tlie Company, and more particularly in 

the consultation book of the President and Select 

* * 

Committee at Canton, 1787-8; and yet the specific 
charges contained in those letters arc triiein sub¬ 
stance and m fact, as will be mode appear, provided 
the denial of interested parties shall not ’be taken 
to be evidence Of the truth'of such denial. (Jn 
the part of tho Company, therefore; ii c^iajot’be 
* justlyiMtstcd that thobceased British merchant be 
compelled to md# h f&lt lofcat Snte^cience^f 
servants, «*r of p#mo*® under thd pros^med iipiM-, 
di*tee*»t*M of those servants# hy w^om»cn the. 
Company £rb*ihf% bythesc htfpcriant letters,to be 
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presumed t6 havfebeen foiled, baffled, cheated, ar^d 
circumvented, 'ft‘is tru#, aES has 6een mentioned, 
that soirie of the servants'bf the’Company, sup¬ 
posed t6 be a!liid£d to in thelettfefb of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, have b&A repotted t6 be guiltlessj *bdt these 
gentlettieu are WeH conscious* that this their abso¬ 
lution from guilt is no confirmation of their inno¬ 
cence : and nothing but af free and 1 authoritative in¬ 
quiry, as to whether the imputation of their using 
the sub-agency of 'Mr. Cox, contained in those 
fetters, is groundless or not,‘can absolve 4 them. 

There isr good reason* to beHeve that this 
sub-agency was advantageously used by these 
gentlemen long before Mr.’ Cox was ordered by 
die Directors to be sent home in irons; and long 
after he returned to China ; having, * it is said, 
been enat/led to return thither 4 through the ma¬ 
nagement of the Company’s servants at Canton, 
who gave him letters of credit on their agent in 
London; which agent supplied him with <£6000. 
With*this siim, the individual i who had returned to 
Europe* a*‘disgraced Englishman, *as enabled to 
revisit Ch?da‘a^tttumphant Swede; attd thus en¬ 
abled'to defy the imperial mandates of tbe Com¬ 
pany/ he're^fti&tl'his s&b-aguncy, to the great ad¬ 
vantage" 6f tboSe 1 \tith*whomhe had been, pre\i- 
otAly to hk ^departure thence; oonhocted.* i 
* * ‘ ire mftimMrdmi te*he*general 

dr pdrtiCUll^tfrie^ftoh/ mnd6 dt%Me(i)y lay* 

bare tffe of thr Com¬ 

pany to r^fidVSIfnvthosfe plans hltdfof 

Of the 
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Rotated British merchant/ but also render utterly 
abortive those of the Company itself* as so justly 
complained of by Lord Cornwallis, Something 
more of the'notwto of this agency may be gathered 
from what is stated to be a fact.' 

* A geirflemao* now in England*, and very 
hig&ly*allied, but at the period of Lord Cornwallis’s 
letters, one of the-Company *« servants at Canton, 
has, it is said, been induced, innocently no doubt, 
to declare an account' delivered by one of these 
agents to be *o correct, that “ a more dear or 
just account could never have been made." Yet 
this very “ clear and just account," which made a 
loss* of 20,000 dollars, has, it is said, been falsified, 
by its being shewn, that, instead of a low of 20,000 
dollars, there was On actual profit of 30,000 ; thus 
making the trifling difference of 50,000 dollars, in 
ah account of no very great magnitude now under 
judicial discussion. 

' It k perfectly justifiable, therefore, to have 
stated, that if the British merchant be compelled 
to confide his concerns to the local agency of 
the Company’s commercial servants, or to those 
under their immediate controui, it is question¬ 
able bow far the rights of. property will be ob¬ 
served by them; and as to this question, more 
need not bh adduced as a ground for parliamentary 
inquiry, if not for present public accusation, than 
the signallettefts of Lord ComWehU above inserted, 
and the frets/ or also just spe- 

l 4 «f * v * ' * * *1 K t 

" )Sueft« nsquirywiU, ef course, not unaptly 
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fee directed to an inretigntien ef, the pmrttaatat 
facts* upon wbioh Marquis CorfcwnlHe'e letters to 

Mr. Brown® w/we? written,* copies of whisht with 

the reasons tor writtog^them* wow no doubt trains 
mitted by his Lordship to tfee Court of D^ftwt 
here; they were so tmomitted* and parties and 
persons found it necessary to attempt to excuse 
themselves. They returned to England; the trans¬ 
actions were* however* continued; they ceased* 
indeed# to be immediate aw} personal actors* hut 
the secret dm remained undivided and unbroken. 
It will no doubt further be inquired* what succeed* 
ing measures were adopted by the Court of Di* 
rectors, fey way of example for past, or of proven* 
tion for future misconduct; and it may also be 
inquired,^ what answer was returned, to his Lord* 
ship’s letters; and the inquiry may abo b& directed 
as to wfeat’grounds exist for a belief that such mea* 
sures have been effectual or not. 

It has also been stated, that the factors, 
agents, and servant?* the Company, so to bo 
trusted byjthe British merchant, may fee little sera* 
pulous of the means they adopt for sullying the re¬ 
putation of.,those whom they know have reason to 
complain of their agency* On this head, some 
preliminary 4>hfe?v#iqns may be mode* .» 

* / & (*ppea*l thakthe views mid speculations 
of yev|«a} ^'these merchant*, wbh, upon tfeefeitfe 
ofidwcPumpenyi# hud, haem induced >*& 

o^gias#>ci§3ad tfom^uentlyto en^q^v^lmguly 
in private trade, have been thoroughly 
wWst 



same tine of trade, aiid .pfita object* 

of commerce, and" nhdertestf && 

ctrmstanceS titan thosetty^wKfch Bfftf&i met*, 
chants might h»r« beeti supposed*? ItikW m- 
bark^, havebceii gaihers IbHks ako&iht'bffhafty 
millions. It is said, that; tty fhe th^lig a^ticfe di 
furs, collected on the north-WCst Ci6a3t*df America, 
and thence carrieddirect to ChittU, the Atftetfc&tfc 
Only, since the year 1790, have derived &het‘profit 
of several millions: Jet the British merchants, or 
those who first opened and established this vety 
trade, and who* tinder the Sovereign, might hath 
owned and colonized the whole of what is comprised 
in the general term of the north-west coast of Ame¬ 
rica, *.<?. from the Straits of Juan de Faca to those 
of Bheering, or the extreme north-We^ern part of 
America, were so crossed, thwartedy afi&eounter- 
acted, through the active efforts' of the Company’s 
local agency at Canton, and through that only, 
that they were at length necessitated to abandon 
the trade, and .give it up, without participation; to 
the imprincipled competition of the Company’s 
officefcs. These officers,* itmay be supposed, Would 
hot fail to tarn the profits derived froih such their 
interference eittra, or in abuse of their Character 
of local agefttSiaf the Company, into an engine for 
hitherto b^ adopted for the 

purpose Of. pompeiling' them--to account for, and 
feftodtiie mofc&s received^ by them, on the ad¬ 
venture* a^ispecukftiorts bfitwte merchants. As 
tftteSfiott^hdwever, is ttftdertegal con- 
t0mpl<$ic**nnd discussion, if would betartly justi- 
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foible to ,prejudge it; ,yet the facts c*f the suits de¬ 
pending are of the utmost importance in the scale 
of the general questman and aUhongh.no partial in¬ 
ference he drawn, or judicial sentence pronounced, 
an impartial investigation of theui ,may purely ho 
made the bq** 8 °f legislative provision. 

It appears, that, complicated w$i other 
machinery un( l managoinppt, by which the claims 
of the merchants. alluded to had beon attempted 
to be resisted, or impeded ip theijf prosecution, a 
most audacious allegation was, through the ini. 
fluence of the agents, of the Company, procured 
to be made the. subject matter of a Resolution, 
or of a formal document of the Select Committee 
of Directors. By the Journals of the House of 
Commons it appears, that on January 2d, 1793, 
“ Mr. Dundas moved, that there be laid before 
“ the House three several Reports of the Select 
“ Committee of Directors of the East India Com* 
“ pany to the Lords of the Committee of His 
“ Majesty’s Pmy Council, for the regulation of 
“ matters relative to Trade and Plantations, which 
“ w as ordered accordingly. On the same day a 
“ person attended from the East India Company, 
“ and produced tbo Reports, which were ordered, 
“ to be .printed; lb® face of cue .of these 

idfewa§v flO ! W« * inh . .ffftpUed by 
'? ihe ym,«towmtba> M r amMm0 #t,j# the 

“ A thc ■ 

•' very itnt hupMkp t^aepw*. 

“ was. ext«?4w:}3;|od <Wj. 
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“ This representation to the Court of Directors 
44 was made .by the agents of the East IndiaCom* 
", pauy, for the purpose.of colouringnr r oncaaling 
44 their own adoption; of so ftagraot a breach *of 
44 the duties of the situationwhich, by -the Com* 
44 pany, they were appointed to fulfil. ^ The accu- 
44 satioii contained inthe Report above alluded tor 
“ is this 4 Licence* were granted to Mr. Etches 
44 for the ships employed in the fur trade. ' It was 
“ thought that every precaution had been taken'. 
" which legal knowledge could suggest; i bill’ 
44 when the Captains arrived abroad; they fitted 
44 out other ships in China, and proceeded on an 
44 adventure without licence, declaring a deter- 
44 mination to resist by force; not only the Spanish 
44 power, but English laws.’ ” 

That such an accusation should 4 be thus 
recorded, and be permitted to be made, -is one' of' 
the most glaring violations of the common prin¬ 
ciple* of justice,—of English justice, at least,— 
that prohably ever before met the public eye. It 
is really heinous thatsuch an accusation should have 
been so .permitted^ that is to say, that the party, 
accused {hould have been allowed to place the sup¬ 
posed obliquity, of ius accuser,on the public .records 
of the state: ‘. .This ease: it almost unparalleled, 
even in the hisi^^4oCliidtan:jiidi(!ial delinquency. 
Why didAotuthe thhnp^iytoile w up; this accu- 
sat ion P JNjffi jhiytt ifopt 2 : ^fcrtd4t is ngyfess im¬ 
portant to 46)4* why Btofaes count¬ 

ably su^ape^pk^^ ocfctohtton to remain iuiOqn- 
tradicted^>4f ifcbn,trne f 4*0W dare he amignsotne : 
of these men at the criminal bar of his country ? 
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HoW date lie at this moment, amidst adversity 
and oppression, pursue them through all the cir¬ 
cuitous processes incidental to the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, and the law courts of the'Country ? If it be 
false; with what confidence can the Company still 
claim to preserve inviolable an interference, by an 
agency to be appointed by* themselves, in the 
transactions of British merchants ? 

The reason, however, why the accusation 
should be made, and why the Company should 
affect to believe it when made, and why they 
Should put it thus on their records, is obvious; 
and yet to forbear to follow it up, by making an 
example of the parties who were thus presumed 
to have violated private faith and public law, is 
not so obvious. It is worth while that the mer¬ 
chant, tr&dingu nder a licence of the Company, 
look to what may be the fate that awaits him, 
especially if his speculation be a good one: it is 
worth while that he consider who is here the ac¬ 
cuser of a brother merchant, and before whom he 
is accused. The Company say, “ We will grant 
you a licence to trade $ but you must trust our 
agents, or those under our immediate controul, 
with the proceeds of your adventure.” The agents 
are accordingly trusted; but the merchants arc, 
or, think themselves to be, grossly deceived by these 
agents; and on the faith.of thb egvenant, on the part 
ofthe Company, for the ddmsanour of their 
agents (see Appendix, No. %:), he either makes, or 
is aboutto make a complaint totfc* tympany; but 
theCompany, by way of impartially cptertaming the 
complaint, or by way of answer to tfeir guarantee. 
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produce the calumny of whicjj their agents are tlie 
authors. The merchant is thus d riven, tfirst to renuSVe 
the prejudice against him, supposing the Company 
actuated by no worse motives: he has next to make 
good his case „by evidence to be obtained in China, 
on a spot wholly, with all the pimple on it, within the 
Company’s servants’ controul: Chinese merchants, 
who have assisted in the imputed fraud, are to be ex¬ 
amined !!! All this is farcical to every one but the 
merchant here, deluded into a reliance on the Com¬ 
pany’s guarantee/ Let the question be brought 
home:—If one guarantee the good faith/of an¬ 
other, is it for that other to testify the demerits of 
the party calling upon that guarantee for indem¬ 
nify ? Certainly not; for the plain reason, that 
the testimony, if believed, would discharge his 
own future liability to his surety. Yet upon the 
evidence of their agents, the Select Committee 
allow themselves to report the British merchant a 
violator of that licence, “ about the framing of 
which it was thought every legal precaution had 
been adopted.” 

The agents knew what Marquis Cornwallis 
had done with respect to the well-founded com¬ 
plaints of the merchants of Bengal: they also knew 
that merchants in England would not silently con¬ 
sent to be plundered of one hundred thousand 
pounds; and therefore, reasoning with Hndibras, 
after he had beaten Sidro]phel,S#fio v , it may remain* 

J | "* > * *4 "> U'j 1 . 

bered, says, , 

* <. - * 4 t " * 

fWSitkopbel^resolves tp $ue, 

Whom we must answer, ,or begin 
' Inevitably first with hiiUt 

l 
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For we’ve receiv’d advertisement 
* By times enough of his intent; 

And know, he that first complains 
Th* advantage of the business gains: 

Is free admitted to all grace 
And lawful favour by bis place. 

The Company’s officers, therefore, in.this spirit 
and 'with this feeling, , having first defrauded the 
merchant, next brand him to the public eye as 
a pirate. How will the British public, in such 
a case, distinguish between the flagitiousness of 
the accuser and the tribunal? But if it should 
appear that this denunciation of the British mer¬ 
chant were but a dramatic scene founded on real 
life, in which the Company’s officers were the 
identical personages;—if it should appear, that 
in December, 1787, they corroborated the fact 
of competition, not only with the merchant em¬ 
barked in that trade under due authority, but also 
with the Company itself, in a beneficial trade to 
China, as complained of by Marquis Cornwallis 
that themselves fitted out two vessels for the pur¬ 
pose of employing them in. that fur-trade such 
British merchant had in a great degree, origi¬ 
nated, and had been licensed to prosecute;—and 
if it shall appear that the captain, in case one of 
the vessels should be attempted by Bussian, Spa¬ 
nish, or English ships, to be put but of his,conrse, 
were instructed to repel force by force; and 
that ships were, colourably only, fitted out under 
a Portuguese flag, but that the sole adventure 
were for the benefit of these agents, it will bo 
evident* that even English life might be unsafe, 



if that life might in any way counteract the 
competition so forcibly alluded to in the Letters of 
Marquis Cornwallis above stated* If all these facts 
shall be made appear,*—and that they can be made 
to appear there is good reason to believe, provided 
a competent authority investigate them, the Bast 
India Company must indeed concede something 
more to the British merehant than, a liberty to 
trade under the management or interference oi 
their commercial agents, or of those within their 
immediate controul ; and the reason is obvious, 
also, why the Company have not followed up the 
accusation so grossly, meanly, nay, flagitiously prof¬ 
fered to be recorded on the Journals of the House 
of Commons, as a transcript from amidst their own 
muniments. 

It is material, however, that a competent 
authority do investigate the details of! this generaL 
statement of facts* All the facts Would occupy a 
volume; and it should be recollected, that the ob¬ 
ject of these sheets is to Solicit or lead the atten¬ 
tion of the Legislature to the more prominent, but 
neglected, features of the general question ; not to 
supply evidence which itself only can immediately 
comnfand. Yet the legislator should be told, there 
are men now resident here who: can afford,—though 
very unwillingly, it is presumed,—most important 
information as to how far the trade alluded to has, 
or has not, been rendered advantageous to the. Com¬ 
pany, or to its servants; and how it happens that the 
private trade has been, as it has been stated on the 
part of the Company to have been, a disadvantage* 
ous one to the interests of those embarked in it. 



It is intended to be more than insinuated, that 
friany of the Company's agents, factors, or servants, 
resident at Canton when Marquis Cornwallis's Let* 
ters wete addressed to Mr. Browne, were engaged, 
andhad lqngbeen engaged in a traffic directly con* 
travening the terms of the licence granted by the 
Company to Mr. Richard C&dman Etches, the 
British merchant, through whose spirit, knowledge, 
and enterprize, it 'should be recollected, the sug¬ 
gestions of Captain Cook had been attempted to be 
realized, and were actually first shewn, experi¬ 
mentally, to be a practicable British object. 

Let, therefore, Mr. Etches be examined by 
a competent authority,—-not as to his own particu¬ 
lar claim upon the Company, or upon their agents, 
factors, or servants; but as to liis knowledge of the 
advantages not only lost to the great British com¬ 
mercial body, but also to the empire itself, by 
the close and guarded monopoly of the China 
trade; and as to his testimony of the possible and 
practicable frauds of the unaccounting servants 
of the Company. That these general facts, thus 
stated, may make their due impression, let the fol¬ 
lowing dates be attended to. 

The instructions to the Captain of the pre¬ 
tended Portuguese, hut real English vessels (a part 
of which is mentioned, pa. 34, ante ), are dated 
Macao, 23d December, 1787. These, it has bfeen 
seen, purport, that the Portuguese Captain or Com¬ 
modore is to repel force,: whether American, Rus¬ 
sian, or English, by force. Now, Messrs. Etches.' 
lances from the South Sea and East India Com* 
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panies, it should be observed (recommended 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, and'most warnaly 
patronized by Mr.'Rose, as will appear by No* IV. 
Appendix), are dated in August, 1385* Marquis 
Cornwallis’s Letters, before referred to, are elated 
respectively the 5th and £9th January, 1787, "It re¬ 
quires very little consideration of the nature of an 
extensive trading voyage, such as that planned and 
executed under this licence must havebeen, to 
enable the British merchant to see, that at the p»e- 
periodof the Letters of the Noble Marquis, and 
that of the fitting-out of the pretended Portuguese 
vessels, the ships of Mr. Etches, with their cargoes, 
would be arrived either at Wampoa or at Canton ; 
and immediately, agreeably to the terms of the 
licence, placed under the cOutroul of the Company’s 
agents. And of what agents,—how.faithful to their 
employers, how true to their trust! the Noble Mar¬ 
quis’s Letters, together with the evidence to be here¬ 
after adduced before competent authority, and ca¬ 
pable of being produced, may be made, as it ought 
to be made, fully appear to the British public. 

The fact is said to be, and it is already 
matter of judicial record, that at the period these 
Letters were addressed to Mr. Browne, and when, 
therefore, they were under the consideration of 
the Select Committee for commercial purposes at 
Canton, these agents were contravening their duty 
and obligation to their employers ; for about that 
period, namely, in December, 1787, the ship Lou¬ 
doun, fitted out in* London in September, 1786, 
on account of the agents of the Company’s servants 
in Canton, without the licence or authority of 
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the Company, arrived in the Tipa from the 
north-west coast of America, and employed by 
them or on their account, for the express purpose 
of carrying oh the north-west coast fur-trade 
to China; a' trade, it should be observed, aU 
ready exclusively granted to British merchants, 
for'five years, by the South Sea Company, and by 
the East India' Company for the period of one 
voyage: but when the Loudoun was employed as 
an interloper within the limits of the South Sea 
Company by these agents, the five years limitafon 
by that Company had not -expired, neither had Inc 
one voyage limited by that of the East India Com¬ 
pany been completed. 

For this egregious and when the official cha¬ 
racter of those agents and actors is considered, it may 
be added, for this appalling fact, ample evidence, 
out of the mouths of the parties themselves, can be 
adduced; and the Legislature will thence be ap¬ 
prised, how futile must be any provisions for the 
benefit of British Commerce, if such an agency 
shall yet be permitted to controul it. 

,. ..^ow the Company, in its corporate cha- 
racter^should know, as well as some persons comr 
posing; that Company in their individual character 
already knew, that this ship, so bought and em¬ 
ployed by the servants, or agents or factors of 
the Company, was reported at Macao as the Im¬ 
perial Eagle from Ostend; it” should also be 
remembered, that * this ship" mounted 28 guns, 
and * had a complement of 00 officers and men on 
board, chiefly English. 

9 And it should also be observed, that in the 
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Consultation-book of these agents and factors at 
Canton, annually transmitted to the jQourt of 
Directors, and before-mentioned, and alluded to* 
not one word of this nefarious expedition or of the. 
Loudoun, as applicable to themselves (the only 
parties essentially interested therein and benefit* 
ing thereby), is to be found; but this vessel is 
reported in the.accustomed manner, as an arrival 
of the Imperial Eagle, from Ostend: and it ap¬ 
pears by certain documents ready to be produced, 
as A competent authority shall require them to 
be produced, that several thousand pounds, have 
been paid to persons employed in the expedition 
as hush-money, who have been compelled, by ju¬ 
dicial process, to testify the material facts of the 
transaction. 

But the present discussion on the question 
that presents itself in respect of the still close mo* 
nopoly of the China trade, may not yet end: great 
and weighty are the arguments for further enquiry 
into the question. What is meant or what is in¬ 
tended by the still damming up this trade? 

Upon the case stated on the part of, and by 
the Company (No. VIII. printed Correspondence, 
published by Sherwood and Co.), it appears that 
Government has obtained no concession in favour 
of the British merchant; neither does it appear, 
that in any beneficial way whatever will the com¬ 
mercial restraints created by the Company's charter 
be relaxed or modified. The Company, indeed, 
are at length made to concede—but what ? A 
ruinous trade!! They retain, however, a close 
monopoly-—of what ? Of the only advantageous 
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trade which, according to the statement of their 
Own case, their charter has guaranteed them. Is 
this that sort of exaction with which a Government, 
conservate of the general interests of the vast com* 
Yaercial body of the empire, will be content ? Is 
this the concession which will, or ought to satisfy 
that body ? Government seems aware that Lord 
Melville was instructed to demand less than 
is now demanded on the part of the public; and 
except as to the China trade, appears to treat the 
pretensions of the Company lightly, in comparison 
with the just expectations of the British commercial 
body. 

If a charter for years be to be considered 
as a charter for an indefinite term,—if words are 
to be wrested from their understood meanings,—> 
then the mention of a limited term of years might 
have been spared, and, like charters of incorpora* 
tions of cities and towns, the Government needs 
not to have reserved to itself the power of examin¬ 
ing into the facts, and of investigating existing 
circumstances which may from time to time oc* 
cur, and which may totally and fundamentally 
originate new principles for legislative interference, 
or new grounds for restraining, extending, or 
modifying the terms and'conditions of the original 
charter. < * - 

But the Government has in its wisdom re* 
served that power, and in ii& wisdom it will exert 
it. Although the principles of monopoly itself, as 
to this particular question, may not how be exa* 
mined, yet those upon which even this monopoly 
may* be usefully modified, cannot, at the present 
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pferiod, but materially claim the strictest investi- 
Ration. 

At the time it was conceived the trade to 
India or China might be usefully restrained, to 
iiow in a particular and defined channel, ■ the 
most sanguine mind could not rationally. have 
contemplated the vast basis upon which it might 
thereafter he extended* At that period it could 
not have been foreseen, that within the geogra¬ 
phical limits, now said to be comprehended within 
the charters of the South Sea Company and, of the 
East India Company, would be found seas, islands, 
nay, a continent! from all of which it could be 
deemed expedient to exclude the future energies 
of the British public. It should be recollected, 
that national discoveries, long after the establish¬ 
ment of these Companies as chartered bodies, gave 
existence and identity to regions which were be¬ 
fore ideal, or disbelieved to exist. Islands innu¬ 
merable; bays, of vast extent; and, where the 
ocean or where islands only were supposed to exist, 
a vast continent has been discovered to extend it¬ 
self. Now, the arguments thence to arise and to 
be enforced, and the inferences to be thence drawn, 
are short, clear, just, and irrefragably convincing: 
If these discoveries be national,,so ought 

ALL THE BENEFIT TO BE DERIVED FROM THEM 

TO national. The South Sea Company 
hath,long since chased to be a trading company; 
and as it readily grants licences to trade within the 
limits of its charter, what follows is inapplicable 
to the nominal commercial charter of that Com¬ 
pany. But the British public, wholly unaided 
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by the East India Company, it seems (if the 
charter be to be continued to be held binding 
in this respect) has planned, fostered, and per¬ 
fected these discoveries, for the benefit of the Com¬ 
pany only. Captains Cook, Clerke, Gore, King, 
Portlock, Dixon, Col nett, Duncan, Vancouver, 
and others, will have added, indeed, to the nautical 
splendour of the British name, but the East India 
Company suffuses its radiance, and neither pursues 
or adopts the commercial plans suggested, and in 
some degree reduced to practice by these com¬ 
manders, itself, nor will it, except under trammels 
and liabilities to be plundered by its servants, allow 
British merchants to further or adopt them. 

If, indeed, the East India Company had felt 
themselves encouraged, in consequence of their char¬ 
ter, to open, and “ after long hazards, vicissitudes, 
and great expence,” established new and unheard- 
of avenues of commercial advantages, as they allege 
themselves to have obtained their territorial posses¬ 
sions, there might be something in the claim still 
to retain the enjoyment and exclusive appropriation 
of those avenues. But, when the merchant places 
the new map of a new world under his eye; when 
he reads the authentic relations of those voyages, 
or those parts of them so peculiarly interesting in 
a commercial point of view, he almost maddens * 
with the reflection, that these great discoveries 
might, as to him, for ever have remained u in 
the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” He 
naturally demands, “ Were the enterprizes, of 
which Captain Cook, and a succession of able 
commanders, had the direction, the enterprizes 
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of the East India Company ? or. did they ema¬ 
nate from His. Majesty ? Wore they not pursued 
on the behalf of the British, people, who, thus 
paying’ and contributing to their being under¬ 
taken and accomplished, unalienably became en¬ 
titled, individually and aggregately, to. reap'the 
profits ?” The merchant finds they were not the 
enterprizes of the East India Company. He finds 
that Company only sulkily and indifferently looking 
on, or invidiously thwarting an Administration, 
of which Mr. Rose was a distinguished member, 
and counteracting, by the covenants they exacted, 
and the limitations they prescribed by their licence, 
the extensive commercial views of Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues. He also finds, that the British people, 
collectively and individually, did pay for the un¬ 
dertaking those enterprizes ; and of necessity he in¬ 
fers that, collectively and individually, they be¬ 
came entitled to derive the profits to flow or arise 
from their accomplishment. 

Yet at this unexampled period, he finds 
that these benefits, which the Company have 
neither fostered nor sought to attain j that these 
advantages, which the Company’s means, din 
v erted and incumbered as they are by territorial 
and political view r s and speculations, are too 
limited to pursue, are, if endeavoured to be ob¬ 
tained or pursued by British merchants, para-r 
lysed by the revolting touch of the Company’s 
charter; but he also finds, or soon may learn, that 
though the Company itself is not identified with 
the advantages promised, and in part realized, by 
these enterprizes, yet that its immediate servants. 
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abusing* their trust, have availed themselves of 
them to a very considerable amount. 

It should be observed, that coiild the whole 
of Captain Cook's anticipations be realized, the 
trade to be thence derivable would embrace almost 
one of the hemispheres of the globe. The fact is, as 
it is most confidently said it can be made appear, 
that several members of the Company, or their 
immediate relations, in their individual, and there¬ 
fore unaccounting character, have embarked in 
and carried on this trade; short indeed, immensely 
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short, of the capabilities it possesses of extension, 
but extensive enough for the purpose of shewing 
how much advantage British commerce may derive 
from it, if thrown open, upon modified terms, to 
British commercial energy, and even to British 
necessities. The fact further is, as it is confidently 
stated to be, that the proper funds of the Company 
have been employed, diverted, or dinrhiished, for 
the purpose of partially carrying on this trade; and 
that while it has been shut up from the British 
merchant in general, and unused by the Company 
itself, it has been open to persons, mediately or 
immediately connected with, or acting for, great 
Bast India Proprietoi s ; and it is said to be noto¬ 
rious, that men concerned in this very trade, this 
very competition, so loudly complained of, and 
alluded to by the Letters of the Marquis Cornwal¬ 
lis, have found their way into the Direction. 

It may be captiously replied, indeed, that 
Great Britain does in reality take the lead in 
reaping the full advantage of its own discoveries, 
in a$ la. as it may be presumed that the monopoly 



of the East India Company is itself a national 
benefit, aiid that the nation mediately, thfough 
that monopoly, derives the full benefit the lipe of 
trade pointed out is capable of yielding 1 . It may 
be further alleged, on the part of the Company, 
that it does not cast its charter in the way of any 
beneficial trade that might result from national 
discoveries in the North and South Pacific, since a 
free navigation of those oceans is not pretended by 
them to be excluded by their charter. 

Such shameless fallacy of reasoning is un¬ 
tempered even by pretensions to credence, or to 
common sense. If the Company, as has been 
previously observed, had embarked in, much less 
had it exhausted this trade, then such reason¬ 
ing might have been entertained by well poised 
minds ; but if the united voice of the whole free 
commerce of these dominions be loud in soliciting, 
at the hands of Parliament, a modification of the 
monopoly of the China trade, in which is, of course, 
intended to be included a trade with all that part of 
the intermediate continent, and also with those 
islands untouched at, and probably unthought of, 
by the Company, what of reason, justice, policy, 
or duty, may be alleged for denying that modifica¬ 
tion P It is a (course of trade the Company have 
neither used, nor are capable of using ; and which 
was unknow n to exist until long after this damning- 
charter of present exclusion existed. And as to 
the Comply ’ 8 denial that they clog, or inter¬ 
pose in, the national discoveries in the North and 
South Pacific, it may be replied, that if it shall be 
p}ade appear that those discoveries are only to be 
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rendered beneficial to British commerce in genera], 
by the trade to China and Indict being thrown open, 
under advised but very distinct regulation from 
that heretofore adopted ; and if it shall also be 
made appear that those, discoveries are not, or 
that they cannot be made beneficial, by reason that 
the charter cuts off or excludes the only markets that 
would, in all probability, make them so, the posi¬ 
tion that, the monopoly of the Company renders 
abortive those national enterprizes and discoveries, 
is clear, and incapable of contradiction. 

But a time at length arrives when the 
question of renewal of the Company’s charter is to 
be entertained in Parliament: the merchant, how¬ 
ever, finds the gleam of light, visible at the 
end of this long gallery of darkness, diminishing 
instead of enlarging as the end is approached; and 
that influence sufficient exists to close his views 
of a beneficial commerce to China for ever. He 
finds that Government, through its organs, Lords 
Melville and Buckinghamshire, yield, surrender, 
arid give up all claim on the part of the public to 
participation in the China trade. 

Will the Parliament, as arbiter between the 
country and this member of it, the East India 
Company, sanction so mighty and unrecompensed 
a cession of national and commercial objects ? 
Will Parliament endure a dereliction of those un¬ 
doubted and inherent rights P A dereliction of the 
worst Species, since at one sweep it takes away, 
everything from the well-founded hopes of the 
British merchant, gives nothing to the Company 
in its corporate capacity, but nurtures those seed? 
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of rapacity and corruption in its agents, which are to 
grow up, overshadow, and at length destroy it. 

It may be repeated, that the British mer¬ 
chant has an unalienable right to national com¬ 
mercial objects; and Parliament, all powerful as 
it is, and constitutionally ought to be holden to be, 
will not lend itself to assist in squandering upon 
a chosen few, those objects which every British 
subject has an indefeazible right to consider as his 
own—a right not to be wrenched from him by the 
uulineal hand now uplifted against him. 

Let it be again asked, if all the commer¬ 
cial advantages to be derived from the discoveries 
of Captain Cook, and his immediate coadjutors 
and successors; extended by Captains Portlock, 
Dixon, Colnett, and Duncan, the captains employed 
in the licenced ships* fitted out for the China and 
north-west coast fur-trade by Mr. Etches; still 
further extended and confirmed by Captain Van¬ 
couver, are not national, wherefore it happens 
that the name of Captain Cook, and those of this 
succession of able and respectable mariners, have 
been heard any where hut in Leadenliall-street ? 
Was it for this Company that the discovery of a 
north-west passage to China became a national 
object, ami that His present Majesty’s views were 
unceasingly directed to the ascertainment, of the 
existence of that passage or not ? Was it for this 
Company that the following clause was inserted 
in Captain Cook’s instructions, signed by the thon 
Lords of the Admiralty, on his last voyage ? 

“ At whatever places you may touch in the 
«’ course of your voyage, where accurate observa- 
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“ tions of the nature hereafter mentioned have not 
“ already been made, you are, as far as your time 
“ will allow, very carefully to observe the true situa- 
“ tion of such places, bpth in latitude and longitude; 

“ the variation of the needle; bearing of headlands; 

“ height, direction, and course of the tides and cur- 
“ rents; depths and soundings of the sea; shoals, 

“ rocks, &e. and, also to survey, make charts, and 
“ take views of such bays, harbours, and different 
“ parts of the coast, and to make such notations 
“ thereon as may be useful either to navigation or 
** commerce. You are also carefully to observe the 
“ nature of the soil, and the produce thereof; the * 
“ animals apd fowls that inhabit or frequent it; the 
“ fishes that are to be found in the rivers or upon 
“ the coast, and in what plenty; and, in case there 
“ are any peculiar to such places, to describe them 
“ as minutely, and make as accurate drawings of 
“ them as you can; and if you find any metals, mine- 
“ rals,.or valuable stones, or any extraneous fossils, 

“ you are to bring home specimens of each; as also 
“ of the seeds of such trees, shrubs, plants, fruits, 

“ and grains, peculiar to those places,-as you maybe 
“ able to collect, and to transmit them to our Secre- 
“ tary, that proper examination and experiments 
may be made of them. You are likewise to observe 
“ the genius, temper, disposition, and number of 
u the native inhabitants, where you find any; and 
" endeavour, by all proper means, to cultivate a 
“ friendship with them; making them presents of 
“ such trinkets as you may have on board, and they 
u may like best; inviting them to traffic, and 
“ shewing them every kind of-civility, and regard; 
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“ but taking care, nevertheless, not to suffer yourself 
“ to be surprised by them, but to be always on yOur 
guard against accidents.!’ ' .* 

As a preliminary ground for the interference 
of Government in behalf of the Company, it ought 
at least be made appear that the Indian and Chi¬ 
nese trades are prosecuted to the utmost extension 
they are capable of j but, independently of the 
mere geographical line, which it is imagined 
not even all the commercial ability of Great 
Britain, flowing along that line only, would be 
capable of occupying, Viscount Valentia has sug¬ 
gested several new objects of a beneficial trade 
within the limits of their charter neglected by 
the Company, and consequently wholly lost to 
Great Britain; and if the Company do not, or 
cannot, fully embrace these objects. Govern¬ 
ment will scarcely be prevailed upon to assist 
in excluding those who will and can embrace 
them. 

But a stronger ground yet remains to be 
alleged for a free trade, independently of their 
charter. The Government formally stands pledged 
to the public, and for many years past has stood 
so pledged, to open, or essentially and beneficially 
to facilitate, every description of trade within the 
geographical limits, or within the spirit and mean¬ 
ing of the charter. Government itself has prompted 
the free commercial body of the empire fo claim 
all the benefits to be derived from these , disco¬ 
veries ; it has emphatically held out to that body a 
most decidedly constructive assurance, that its just 

F 
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and reasonable anticipation of those general be¬ 
nefits will not, and ought not to be frustrated. 

For in the introduction prefixed to an offi¬ 
cial publication of Captain Cook’s Voyage, per¬ 
formed in the years 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 
1780, the author of that introduction, writing, it 
should be remembered, under the avowed sanction, 
and in the employ of Government, thus expresses 
himself:—“ Every nation that sends a ship to sea 
will partake of the benefit; but Great Britain her- 
rself, whose commerce is boundless, must take the 
lead in reaping the full advantage of her own dis¬ 
coveries. 

v “ In consequence of all these various im- 
te provements, lessening the apprehensions of en- 
“ gaging in long voyages, may we not reasonably 
“ indulge the pleasing hope, that fresh branches 
* l of commerce may, even in our own time, be at- 
“ tempted and successfully carried on ? Our hardy 
“ adventurers in the whale fishery have already 
(i found their way, within these few years, into 
“ the South Atlantic; and who knows what fresh 
“ sources of commerce may still be opened, if the 
“ prospect of gain can be added to keep alive the 
“ spirit of enterprise p If the situation of Great 
“ Britain be too remote, other trading nations will 
“ assuredly avail themselves of our discoveries. 
“ We may soon expect to hear that the Russians, 
“ now instructed by us where to find the American 
“ continent, have extended their voyages from the 
u Fox Islands to Cook’s River and Prince Wil- 
u 1 jam’s Sound. And if Spain itself should not 
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“ be tempted to trade from its most northern 
“ Mexican ports/ by the fresh mine of wealth dis- 
“ covered in the fnrs of Kin^ George’s Sound, 
“ which they may transport in their Manilla ships, 
as a favourite commodity for the Chinese mar- 
“ ket, that market may probably be supplied by 
“ a direct trade to America, from Canton itself, 
“ with those valuable articles which the, inhabi- 
“ tants of China have hitherto received only by 
“ the tedious and expensive circuit of Kamschatka 
“ and Kiatchta. 

“ These and many other commercial im- 
“ provements may reasonably be expected to result 
“ from the British discoveries, even in our own 
“ times; but if we look forward to future, ages, 
u and to future changes in the history of com- 
“ merce, by recollecting its various past .revolu- 
“ tions and migrations, we may be allowed to 
. *• please ourselves with the idea of its finding its 
. “ way at last throughout the extent of the regions 
. “ with which our voyages have opened an inter- 
** course; and there will be abundant reason to 
u subscribe to Captain Cook’s observation, with 
“ regard to New Zealand, which may be applied 
« to other tracts of land explored by him, that 
« • although they be far remote from the present 
“ trading world, we can by no means tell what use 
“ future ages may make of the discoveries made 
“ by the present 1 *.’ In this point of view, surely 
« the utility of the late voyages must stand con- 
“ fessed.” 

* * 

* 

# u Cook’s Voyage, Vol. I. page £2.” 

£ 2 
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0 

Recurring’ to this official, this national do¬ 
cument, Government cannot intend the commercial 

✓ 

body of Great Britain to be still excluded the 
great objects, by that document so fully deline¬ 
ated;,and therefore it cannot intend the perpe¬ 
tuity of the Bast India Company’s charter. The 
language, it may be repeated, so held by the 
Government in 1784, is utterly incompatible with, 
and contradictory of the language of assent now 
held on the part of Government, at the present 
period, relative to the continuance of a close and 
unmodified monopoly of the China trade; whether 
wisely, justly, or in good faith or not, it will be 
for the wisdom of Government to re-consider, and 
for parliament to determine. 

Captain Cook was not a mere navigator; 
There was something else about him besides a 
capability of distinguishing, with a sailor’s ken, 
a promontory, or a reef of rocks; that, as a sea¬ 
man, he thoroughly comprehended, and was prac¬ 
tically acquainted with, all the immediate and re¬ 
lative duties of that difficult character is the least 
of his praise, because there are thousands in the 
service who, with him, may claim to be distin¬ 
guished for an equal knowledge of those duties: 
but, to the practical acquirements of an experienced 
commander, he added the far extended views.of an 
able theorist in commercial speculation, and these* 
could hot fail to be adopted by the officers who ac¬ 
companied him in his several voyages* Captain 
King, who, on the deaths of Captains Cook and 
Clerk, in the course of the.Jast voyage, became 
confinander of the Discovery, one of the vessels 
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engaged iirihe last expedition to the North Pacific* 
and who wrote the account of that voyage, thus 
expresses himself. u The rage with which our sea-. 
“ men were possessed to return to Cook’s River, 
“ and, buy another cargo of skins, to make their 
44 fortunes, at one time was not far short of mu- 
tf tiny; and I must own I could not help indulg- 
“ ing myself in a project, which the disappoint- 
“ ment we had suffered, in being obliged to leave 
“ the Japanese Archipelago, and the northern 
44 coast of China unexplored, first suggested, and, 
44 by what I conceived, that object might still be 
“ happily accomplished through means, of the East 
« India Company, not only without expence, but 
“ even with the prospect of very considerable ad- 
“ vantages. Though the situation of affairs at 
44 home, or perhaps greater difficulties in the eXe- 
44 cution of my scheme than 1 had foreseen, have 
44 hitherto prevented its being carried into effect, 
44 yet, as I find the plan in my journal, and still 
“ retain my partiality for it, I hope it wiU not be 
44 entirely foreign to the nature of this work, if 1 
“ beg leave to insert it here. 

44 I propose, then, that the Company’s China 
44 ships should carry an additional complement of 
44 men each, making in all one hundred. Two ves- 
44 sels, one of two hundred, andthe other of one hun- 
44 dred and fifty tons, might, I was told, with proper 
44 notice, be readily purchased at Canton : arid as 
44 victualling is not dearer there than in Europe^ 
44 I calculate thatthey might be completely fitted 
4 * out for sea with a year’s . pay and provisions for 
44 six thousand pounds, including the purchase. 
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« The expence of the necessary articles for barter is 
“ scarcely worth mentioning 1 . I would by all means 
a recommend that each ship should have five tons 
u of unwrought iron, a forge, and an expert smith, 
“ with a journeyman and apprentice, who might 
“ be ready to forge such tools as it should appear 
“ the Indians were most desirous of- For, though 
“ six of the finest skins, purchased by us, were got 
“ for a dozen large green glass beads, yet it is well 
“ known, that the fancy of these people for articles 
“ of ornament is exceedingly capricious, and that 
“ iron is the only sure commodity for their market. 
u To this might be added a few gross of large 
u pointed case knives, some bales of coarse woollen 
“ cloth, (linen they would not accept of from us,) 
“ and a barrel or two of copper and glass trinkets. 
“ I have here proposed two ships, not only for the 
“ greater security of the expedition, but because 
" I think single ships ought never to be sent out 
** on discoveries: for where risks are to be rim, 

“ and doubtful and hazardous experiments tried, 

(( it cannot be expected that single ships should 
“ venture so far as where there is some security ‘ 
“ provide dagainst an untoward accident. 

“ The vessels being now ready for sea, will 
“ sail with the first south-westerly Monsoon, which 
u generally sets in about the beginning of April. 

“ With this wind they will steer to the northward, * 
“ along the coast of China, beginning a more 
“ accurate survey from the mouth of the river 
u Kyana, or the Nankin river, in latitude thirty 
u degrees, which I believe is the' utmost limit of 
“ this coast hitherto visited by European ships. 
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M As the extent' of that deep gulf, called Whang 
“ Hay, or the.yellow sea, is at present unknown, 
“ it must be left to the discretion of the commander 
“ to proceed up it as far as he may judge prudent; 
" but he must be cautious not to entangle himself 
“ too far in it, lest he should want time for the 
“ prosecution of the remaining part of his enter- 
M prize. The same discretion must be used, when 
“ he arrives in the straits of Tessoi, with respect 
“ to the islands of Jeso, which, if the wind and 
“ weather be favourable, he will not lose the oppor- 
“ tunity of exploring.-—Having proceeded to the 
“ latitude of fifty-one degrees forty minutes, where 
** he will make the southernmost point of the 
“ island of Sagaleen, beyond which the sea of 
“ Okotzk is sufficiently known, he will steer to 
4 ‘ the southward, probably in the beginning of 
“ June, and endeavour to fall in with the southern- 
“ mosfof the Kurile islands. Ooroop or Nadeeg- 
“ sda, according to the accounts of the Russians, 
“ will furnish the ships with a good harbour, where 
“ they may wood and water, and take in such 
“ other refreshments as the place may afford. 
“ Toward the end of June, they will shape their 
“ course for the Bhummagins, and from thence to 
** Cook's river, purchasing, as they proceed, as 
“ many skins as they are able, without losing too 
i( much time, since they ought to steer again to 
« the south-ward, and trace the coast with great 
“ accuracy from the latitude of fifty-six to fifty 
*< degrees, the space from which we were driven 
“ out of sight of land by contrary winds. It should 
** here be remarked, that I consider the purchase 



“ of skins* in this expedition* merely as a secondary 
“ object for defraying the expence; and it cannot 
“ be doubted* from our experience in the present 
“ voyage, that two hundred and fifty skins* worth 
“ one hundred dollars each* may be procured 
“ without any loss of time* especially as it is pro- 
“ bable they will be met with along the coast to the 
u southward of Cook’s river. 

“ Having spent three months on the coast 
“ of America* they will set out on their return to 
“ China early in the month of October* avoiding* 
“ in their route* as much as possible* the tracks of 
“ former navigators. I have only now to add* 
“ that if the fur trade should become a fixed ob- 
" ject of Indian commerce* frequent opportunities 
“ will occur of completing whatever may be left 
" unfinished, in the voyage of which I have here 
“ ventured to delineate the outlines.’* 

The reader will not fail to be struck with 
this truly magnificent sketch of what British ener¬ 
gies* had they been allowed to unfold and display 
themselves* might ha^e rendered their own; that 
body of men* to whom it was dedicated, however, 
did nothing; their inability* or their apathy* might 
occasion national regre t, that a prospect so stu¬ 
pendous* so fertile in commercial advantages of 
the first order, should not only be beheld by them 
with an averted eye* but that the vision of every 
other man directed towards it and who might desire 
to tread the teeming fields immeasurably stretched 
out beneath him* should* through the blear illusions 
of the Company* become blighted or destroyed. 
The factors* servants* and agents of the Company, 
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whose good faith was pretended to be guarantied, 
were the very men who rendered abortive, at 
least in British hands,.every rational effort made 
to give effect to these great and national promises 
of solid commercial advantages. 

It is most especially worth remarking, that 
the Company’s exclusive China trade, injured in 
many important respects in the manner the letters 
of the Noble Marquis shew it to have been injured, 
is now attempted to be fortified by an assertion on 
the part of the Company, that the British private 
trade to China, for many years past, has not been 
a profitable one to those embarked'in it; and that 
the opportunities of tonnage offered to those willing 
to embark in it have, by reason of the unprofita¬ 
bleness, not been embraced. 

The facts and documents adduced on the 
present occasion, however, clear away the pesti¬ 
ferous fog thus spit out by the authors of these as¬ 
sertions. The private trade to China,'it may be pre¬ 
sumed, is their own; it is to be presumed they in¬ 
tend it shall remain their own; and they think they 
cannot better clothe their illusions in a semblance 
of reality, than by a bold and even proved as¬ 
sertion, that the private trade to China for a series 
of years past has been a losing one. 

How should it be otherwise, when entrusted 
to their fostering hand? A vulture protecting a 
lamb indeed 1 Has it been enquired of these wit¬ 
nesses on the part of the Company, what fortunes * 
themselves have made, and how ? Let Messrs. 
* * * * * and ***** and * * * * * and ***** 
ail now in England, be examined on oath. Let 



Mi*. ***** be requested to descend from the 
directorial chair, and explain the affair of the ship 
Loudoun, alias “ the Imperial Eagle, from Ostend!’* 
Let the connection with Mr. John Henry Cox, 
named in the letter of the Noble Marquis, be ex¬ 
plained. Let them explain what they are Well 
able to Explain, and ought to be made explain, 
and then still less plausibly may it be insisted, that 
the trade to China remain under the absolute con- 
troul of the Company. 

Before the Company, as well as elsewhere, 
some men, not wholly strangers to the China trade, 
have already been arraigned : it is said they were 
made to understand, that their quitting China 
would not be objected to; but there is good reason 
for imagining that this hint operated on the name 
only. The private trade to China has been a losing 
one; and it is little doubtful, that if it be to be 
regulated, as it is called, by the agents, factors, 
and servants of the Company, it must continue to 
be a losing one. 

Had the Messrs. Etches been allowed to 
reap the field they had so spiritedly attempted to 
cultivate tinder the auspices of Mr. Pitt’s admi¬ 
nistration, the harvest of the labour would have 
been England’s only; not America’s, Russia’s, 
nor any other power’s on earth. At the period of 
Messrs. Etches* expedition, Russia, with whom, 
exclusively, the China fur-trade had been long 
carried on, but in a mode different in all its de¬ 
tails from that purposed to have been established 
according to the plan of Captain King, was at 
war with China, and so continued to be for the 
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space of eight years, viz. from 1784 to 1793.* The 
immense consumption, not of China only, but also 
of Corea and Japan, and their dependencies, Eng¬ 
land might have wholly or very largely supplied ; for, 
encouraged by the well-measured plans of Messrs. 
Etches (had not the foulest means been adopted to 
frustrate them), English capital would have been 
embarked in any amount requisite to realize an 
opportunity of extensively benefiting by that war. 
The agents, factors, and servants of the Company, 
embarked in the trade, but working as they were 
with stolen tools, and under no character that they 
dared avow, though in habitual violations of their 
duty “ omnia audax perpeti ,” could not be ima¬ 
gined to have concentrated within their own facul¬ 
ties those of the great British commercial body. 

That the Russian and Chinese war existed 
during the period stated, and that such war parti¬ 
cularly suspended the Russian fur-trade, is matter 
of history, and will also be evident by referring to 
Nos. Y. and VI. Appendix. 

Copies of tlie documents referred to by 
these affidavits, in Russ, are in the author’s pos¬ 
session, and they may be inspected by those who 
are conversant in that language. 

'■ It should also be observed, that the fur- 
trade being carried on in a very limited degree by 
the agents, servants, and factors of the East India 
Company, and by their conduct towards those em¬ 
barked in it, British capital was diverted or with¬ 
drawn from it; and, with the exception of the 
share those agents, servants, and factors, still con¬ 
trived to retain in it, that trade ceased to be a 



British object: and on the conclusion of the war 
between Russia and China, with all the superadded 
advantages that British nautical skill and ability 
hail originated and supplied, the trade in skins 
similar to those collected on the north-went coast 
of America, was again tiken up b;y Russia. It 
may be observed, that the principal establishment 
of this power is at Port Etches, on this coast; aud 
thus streams which, skilfully conducted, might have 
fertilized an empire wholly British, were left to 
flow over and enrich an alien or a forbidden soil. 

The East India Company has complained, 
that its “ case has been deeply injured by preju- 
** dice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, and, of 
« late, by unfair representations, canvass, and inti- 
" midation;” * but while it appears justly to ap¬ 
prehend an efficient Government, uninfluenced by 
insulated views and disdaining the selfish reci¬ 
procity of support which narrow statesmen may 
have thought necessary to promote their mea¬ 
sures, the Company seems unwilling to number and 
array its greatest aud most formidable enemies,— 
increasing Knowledge, Truth, Justice, and Com¬ 
mon Sense. 

* See Resolutions 5th May, 181$, published in the news* 
papers. 
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Appendix, No. I. 

The Clauses contained in a Licence from the East 
India Company, referred to pa. 23, ante. 

The Licence is in the form of an Indenture, which, 
after stating 1 the parties 1 names, recites as follows: 
—“ Whereas the said United Company, by virtue 
of sundry charters and acts of parliament, are en- 
titl d to the sole and exclusive trade, and the sole 
and exclusive privilege of going to and frequenting 
the East Indies, and the countries and parts of 
Asia and Africa, and all islands, ports, havens, 
cities, creeks, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, 
and America, or any of them, beyond the Cape 
of Bona EJsperenza to the Straits of Magellan, 
where any trade or traffic of merchandize hath 
been, is, or may be used or hadj and no person or 
persons whatever, being a British subject or sub¬ 
jects, can lawfully go to or frequent, trade or traffic 
to or in the places aforesaid, or any or either of 
them, without the licence* and authority of the said 
United Company: And whereas the said—(the 
parties* names to whom the Licence was granted)-— 
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have formed a design to engage in an adventure to 
the north-west coast of America, and there to settle 
small factories, for the purpose of purchasing and 
procuring furs, and such other goods, the produce 
of that country, as may be sold and disposed of at 
the places hereinafter particularly mentioned, with¬ 
in the limits of the said United Company’s trade 
and privilege; and have applied to the said United 
Company, and requested licence and permission 
to carry on the said trade, in such manner as that 
the same may not interfere with or prejudice the 
said United Company, in the trade or traffic car¬ 
ried on, or to be carried on and used by them: And 
whereas the said adventure hath been under the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, and the 
same being approved by them, and it being 
esteemed to be of importance to this kingdom to 
endeavour to open and establish such a trade, it 
hath been recommended to the said United Com¬ 
pany by His Majesty’s Ministers to licence, coun¬ 
tenance, and encourage the same; and thereupon 
the said United Company hath agreed to licence 
and authorize such trade, under, and subject to, 
such conditions and restrictions as hereafter are 
also mentioned.” The Indenture then witnesseth, 
“ that for the purpose of encouraging and, promoting 
the said undertaking, the said United Company 
give and grant unto the parties and their agents, 
full and free licence, power, and authority, to pro¬ 
ceed for one voyage with the ships, 8cc. to the 
Isles of Japan, and other places to the northward 
thereof with cargoes of furs and other goods, the 
produce of the north-west coast of America, and to 
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dispose of such goods by sale or barter at the said 
Isle's of Japan, or other places to the northward 
thereof; and in case such goods cannot be disposed 
of there, then with free liberty to explore and dis¬ 
pose of the said goods along the coast of Corea, in 
their way down to Canton; and,finally, to proceed to 
the port of Canton, in the empire of China, and there 
put themselves under the directions of the supra- 
cargoes and agents of the said United Company, and 
afterwards return to Europe.” The parties are then 
made to covenant, that “ in case the (goods) cannot 
be disposed of at the Japanese Islands, or to the 
northward thereof, then that tliSey shall trade with 
the said ships, and endeavour to dispose of the said 
goods on the coast of Corea, in their wav down to 
Canton-; and as soon as the said ships, respectively, 
shall have finished their trade at the Japanese 
Islands or other places to the northward thereof, 
or on the coast of Corea, they shall go directly to 
Canton in China, and there submit and demean 
themselves agreeably to such orders and instruc¬ 
tions as they shall receive from the said United 
Company’s supra-cargoes; and that the supra- 
cargoes and agents of the parties, and the com¬ 
manders of the said ships, respectively, shall forth¬ 
with after their arrival at Canton aforesaid, deliver 
to the supra-ear^oeS of the said United Company 
an account in veiling of all the 
obtained by them, dr any of lhem, by barter or sale 
at the Japanese'Islands or the places to tlie north¬ 
ward thereof, or on the coast of Corea; and of all 
American and European goods, if any remaining 
Undisposed of ;< and also of: all the. stores of 'and 


goods, or money 
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belonging to the said ships, respectively; and also 
that all money received at the Japanese Islands or 
other parts to the northward thereof, or on the. coast 
of Corea, for the furs and other goods procured on 
file north-west coast of America, sold at such places, 
shall be paid into the said United Company’s trea¬ 
sury at Canton, for bills of exchange, as hereinafter 
is mentioned; and with respect to furs and other 
American goods remaining unsold when the said 
ships shall arrive at Canton, the same shall be 
offered to the supra-cargoes of the said United 
Company, at a fair price, and if the said supra- 
cargoes cannot or shall not see proper to agree for 
the purchase thereof, then such of them as shall be 
proper for sale at China shall be delivered to the 
said supra-cargoes, to be sold by them, on the cus¬ 
tomary commission, on account of the parties, and 
the money arising therefrom shall be paid into the 
said United Company’s treasury, for bills of ex¬ 
change as aforesaid; and in respect to such of the 
said goods as shall be more proper for sale in India, 
the same shall be sent and consigned, as there shall 
be an opportunity, by returning ships, to the gover¬ 
nors and councils of some or one of the said United 
Company’s presidencies in India, to be sold there, 
mi the customary commissions of such presidency, 
on account Of the persons concerned in the said 
adventure, and the produce thereof shall be remitted 
to l^igland, through the said United Company’s 
treasury, by bills of exchange ; and in respect to 
all European goods, and the stores of the said ships, 
the sa$ie shall be brought back to Europe, or used 
by the said ships in their voyage, and no part thereof 
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shall be sold or disposed of at any place or places 
within the limits of the said United Company’s 
trade; and if the persons concerned in the said 
adventure, or their supra-cargoes or agents, shall 
refuse to sell and dispose of their American goods, 
except furs, which shall not be left at China, which 
may be brought home; and goods obtained by 
barter, in manner aforesaid: then the licence of 
the said ships, respectively, to remain within the 
said Company's limits, shall cease; and the said 
United Company shall not be obliged to load them 
home; and the said ships shall forthwith return to 
Europe, and deliver* the said goods into the said 
United Company's warehouses, to be sold at the said 
United Company's sales, -and one half part of the 
nett produce of such sale shall be kept and retained 
by the said United Company for their own use, and 
the other half thereof shall be paid to the parties ; 
and if the persons concerned in the said adventure, 
or the masters and the commanders of the said 
ships, shall refuse or neglect to return to Europe 
with the said goods, or on arrival shall not deliver 
the same and every part thereof to the said United 
Company to be sold as aforesaid, then and in either 
of the said cases, the parties shall forfeit and pay 
to the said United Company the sum of ,£.3000 
for every such refusal and neglect: And also, that 
before the said ships shall proceed on the said 
voyage, there sTtAlf be delivered to the said Com¬ 
pany a true' arid exact list of all persons concerned 
in the' said adventure, subscribed by themselves 

f ! | 

respectively, and also of the agents sent out on the 
sriid adventure, and of the commanders, officers, 

F 
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and seamen, and all other persons employed there¬ 
in and in the said ships; and also that, within 
seven days next after the arrival of the said ships 
in the port of London, or within fourteen-days 
after their arrival in any other port of this king¬ 
dom, on their return voyage, or the return of any 
other ship or ships returning home in their places, 
the masters and commanders of the said ships, re¬ 
spectively, shall deliver to the said United Com¬ 
pany the original and true journals and log-books 
of the said ships, which shall contain the accounts 
of all the said ships’ proceedings, from the time of 
their departure from Europe to the time of their 
arrival in Great Britain, for the perusal and in¬ 
spection of the said United Company; but the 
contents thereof are *iot to be disclosed or made 
public, except to Government, without the consent 
of the parties concerned in the said adventure; 
and in case they should refuse or neglect to deliver 
the said journal and log-books, the parties shall 
forfeit and pay td the said United Company the 
sum of < £2000.” 

Then follows this Covenant on the Part of the 

Company. 

And the said United Company do for them¬ 
selves and their successors covenant, promise, and 
agrH to and With the parties, .That in case any 
goods shall be delivered to the said United Com¬ 
pany’s supra-cargoes at Canton, assigned to be 
sold by them pursuant to the covenants and agree¬ 
ments aforesaid, then and in such case the said 
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United Company shall be answerable for the said 
supra-cargoes duly accounting foe the sjwd 
goods j and also* that in case any goods belonging 
to the said adventure shall be sent to any or either 
of the said United Company’s presidencies in 
India* to be sdld on commission's aforesaid* the 
said United Company shall be answerable for the 
governors and council who shall receive the same, 
that they shall duly account foe the said 
goods, and pay the money arising from the same 
into the said United Company’s treasury at such 
presidency. • 


Appendix, No. II.-—Referred to pa. 23, ante. 

Letter from Marquis Cornwallis addressed to Henry 
Browne, Esq. &c, Supra-cargo, at Canton. 

In addition to the Letter from the Board, 
I am under the necessity of stating to you, that 
some of the most respectable merchants of this 
place have represented to me, that they have re¬ 
ceived great complaints from their agents of the 
obstruction they have met with in their mercantile 
^ adventures at Canton. I am extremely unwilling 
to give credit to a report so injurious to private 
characters, and if well-founded, so destructive to 
the interests of the Company. But they have ven¬ 
tured to assert, that .some of the supra-cargoes 
have engaged iif Privates Trade, which they partly 
carry' on under thfe name of Mr. Cox, a free jner- 
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chant; and in many instances make use of their 
influence to force private traders to buy and sell 
their opium, and other commodities, upon disad¬ 
vantageous terms. It is with reluctance I com¬ 
mence my correspondence with you on an unplea¬ 
sant subject; but I feel myself called upon to make 
further enquiries here, on arrival of the remaining 
ships of the season; and I trust on your part you 
will give the matter a thorough investigation. I 
have thought it necessary to mention the subject in 
the last dispatches to the Court of Directors; but 
can assure you, with great truth, that it would give 
me the greatest pleasure to be^ convinced that my 
apprehensions for the general interest of the Com¬ 
pany, and particularly for that branch of trade of 
this country which is carried on with great hazard 
and is by no means flourishing, have been without 
foundation. 

(Signed) Cornwalms. 

Calcutta, 5th Jan. 1787* 



Appendix, No. III.—Referred to pa. 23, attic. 

Letter from Marquis Cornwallis, Charles Stewart, 
Esq. and J. Shore, Esq. (now Lord Teign- 
mouth), addressed to Henry Browne, Chief 

Supra-cargo, at Canton. 

« 

* Sensible of the advantage the Company 
must derive by their exports to CJhiua’s being en- 
creased, we shall use our utmost exertions to supply 



you with every aid that the resources of Bengal 
will admit: but we shall fail in our endeavours to 
do this, unless the merchants of India trading to 
China receive every support from you. We have 
heard, though from private authority, that many 
obstructions are experienced by merchants and 
owners of private ships trading to Canton, of set 
discouraging a nature, that it is to be apprehended 
that this source of your supplies will be totally lost, 
unless the influence through which these obstruc¬ 
tions arise be speedily and effectually removed. 
The consequence to the Company, if such were the 
case, is too obvious tef need a comment the loss 
of revenue to our settlements, by the non-export of 
their commodities-—the loss of supplies to China, 
by the amount of such exports being withheld from 
you: for it is pot possible to expect, that the Bast 
India Company can be enabled to furnish, annu¬ 
ally, supplies in specie equal to your wants; nor 
can there be any other mode*of furnishing your 
treasury, than by the commodities of India being 
sold in China; but this trade cannot be carried 

ON UNDER A COMPETITION WITH THE COMPANY’S 
AGENTS THERE. 

(Signed) Cornwallis. 

Chas. Stewart. 

J. Shore. 

Fort William, 2pth Jan. 1787* 


Appendix, 



Appendix/ No. IV. 

1 Note ft6in Ceorge Rose, Esq. to Mr. Richard 
& adm an Etches, referred to p. 37. 

* \ 

*f Mr. Rose presents his compliments to Mr; 

H. Etches, and congratulates very him heartily on the 
** accounts he has received of the arrival of the two 
ships in China.—Mr. Rose will be rejoiced to 
“ hear the adventure turns out as advantageously 
u as the adventurers originally expected, whose 
u exertions deserved such a return. 

“ Treasury, May 1, 17S7-" 


Appendix, No. V. 

Affidavit of the Deponent, Joseph Fawell, referred 

to pa. 59, ante, 

Joseph Fawell, of the city of St. Peters¬ 
burg]}, merchant, maketh oath and saith, that the 
paper marked No. I, hereunto annexed, is a copy 
of an extract recently made from the archives 
of the Senate of this city, and was made at the 
request and application of this deponent. And 
this deponent further saith, that the printed paper 
marked No. 2, hereunto also annexed, was also 
obtained lately from the above-mentioned archives, 
arid is a public Ukase or order, according to the 
Russian laws, by which the people are informed 
of all public new laws, orders, or regulations. And 
thift deponent further saith, that by-the said annexed 
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paper, marked No. 1, the market pfliiatka, andof 
other frontier places was ordered-to; be shutup, and 
all commercial intercourse between the subjects of 
Russia $nd China was prohibited in August 17$5;s 
and by the annexed paper marked No. 2, dated^ 
the 22d day of April, 1792, the commerce an# 
friendly intercourse between the subjects!of Russia 
and China was restored. And this deponent lastly 1 
says, he believes the above documents to be just 
and true. 

(Sigdfed) Joseph Fa well. 

Sworn before me this 
-Tyth day of Jan. 1802, 

L. K . Pitt, A. M. Chaplain to the , 
British Factory in St. Petersburgh. 

Witness, William Wilby. 


Appendix, No. VI. 

Affidavit of the same Deponent, referred' to 

pa. 50, ante. * 

Joseph Fawell, of the city of St. Peters-? 
/burgh, merchant, maketh oath and saith, that the 
, paper hereunto annexed, marked No. 1, was ex¬ 
tracted, on his application, from the archives of 
the custom-house of St. Petersburgh, and wax 
made and delivered to him by Clexey Tra&liofF* 
the secretary in that department*. aud contains ait 
account of some, furs or skins which had been for¬ 
warded to the market at Kiatka, in the years 1783, 



1784, and 1785** at which last period the trade 
and commerce between the Chinese and Russians 
ceased; that in 1792 the commerce and inter- 
Sparse between the two nations being again opened 
^fltd restored, the said papers contain a farther 
Account of some furs and skins which had been 
forwarded*tO the market at fiamtka, in 1792, 1793/ 
and 1794; but this deponent further saith, that the 
said annexed account, as he is informed and be¬ 
lieves, contains a very* small proportion of the skins 
and furs employed in the trade to the Chinese 
frontier; far it contains only an account of those 
^kins or furs for winch certificates were granted 
pn padsing the Chinese frontier, to entitle the 
OWtt&fr'ty a drawback at the custom-house of St. 
Petersburgh, and that a great proportion pass the 
frontier without any Certificate whatever; and also 
that a great part of the goods unemployed in that 
commerce are forwarded from Riga and other 
ports direct to Moscow, and jo|n the caravans 
there. And this deponent further saith, that the 
paper hereunto annexed, marked No. 2, was de¬ 
livered to him by Bfv. William Doughty, who has 
been concerned in a very extensive commerce be¬ 
tween Moscow and Kiatka for many years last 
past, and Who procured the said extract from the^s 
books of a very old mercantile house in Moscow, 
'extensively engaged in the above commerce, as 
fie informed this deponent. And this deponent 
farther saith, that at the time he received the said 
document, marked No. 2, the said Mr. Doughty 
add#d, that the said commerce was almost wholly 
carried on by way of barter, without specie, and 



that for the goods they received in barter, they 
generally calculate on a profit of from 80 to 
per cent. And this deponent further saith, that 
the above trade and commerce was prohibited (nd 
shut up by the Chinese Government, aboutlm# 
months previous to the orders issued by the Russia 
Government for that purpose, and was opened tty 
the Chinese Government about three n^onths pre^ 
vions to the orders issued by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment for restoring the commerce and friendly in- 
t tercourse between the two nations, as appears by 
the annexed papers, marked No. 1 and No. 2, 
and as appears by the official documents, marked 
No. 1 and No. 2, mentioned in this deponent's 
former affidavit in this matter. And lastly, this 
deponent saith, that by the annexed paper, marked 
v No. 1, it appears that skins and furs had been sold 
by the Chinese at Kiatka, and a certificate re¬ 
turned from thence to the custom-house at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, in June, in tfie year 1792. 

* (Signed) Joseph Fawell* 

Sworn before me this 
4£th day of Feb. 1802, 

L. K. Pitt , A.M. Chaplain to the 
British Factory in St. Petersburgh, 


THE END, 


A 


Brooke, Printer, Patenu»ter*Row, London* 



ERRATA. 



Pa. 9 line tt read u through the saiuwiy." 

IS mw 4 load a phaenomrnnn ’ 

1 IS -i— t*> after ** evil,** insert “ iho trade afford 
$0 f from luMjth, to the bottom dtl* the mvcitnl i ornma^. 

S0 r bottom hne 4 for extensively' read u exclusnoh * 

i U ffom the top to the word u this” on the bth line dtfr the 
inverted commas, 








